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Standard IDEAL Ware 


As a sanitary product-—absolutely perfect. 
As an artistic product—the ideal. 


g Inselecting Standard IDEAL ware as the furnishing for your bath room, you have the opportunity 
to give the widest scope to your sense of the artistic—and the unassailable assurance—the yuarantee 
that as a sanitary product it is absolutely perfect . 

@ Standard IDEAL ware is made in the largest line of designs of any Porcelain Enamelled ware 
made anywhere in the world—every design is a practical one planned for a place—planned to please 
@ It is possible that every piece of Porcelain Enamelled Bathroom furnishings could be produced at 
as high a quality standard as Standard IDEAL ware, but the makers are satistied to let quality fall 
just far enough short of Standard IDEAL quality to permit it to make claim for itself to be the best 
in the world-——and justly soit has been proven by test 

@ Standard IDEAL ware is a very high grade product of Cast Lron Porcelain Enamelled ware—a 
scientific combination of chemical and mechanical skill— non absorbent impervious tO moisture - 
will not chip, craze or crack—a snow-white perfeet surface that will not permit foreign matters to 
clings to or disease yerms to lodge or secrete themselves-— it costs no more than the inferior product 
offered as a substitute. 





@ For sanitariness—for artistic effeet—for durability — the ideal furnishing for the bathroom is 
Standard IDEAL ware \ handsome booklet, “Artistic Sanitation in the Home” gives many illustrations 


and much excellent information. WRITE FOR IT. 








A BRED RIE 6 








The Standard Ideal Company Limited 
Port Hope, Ontario, Canada 


BRANCH OFFICES 119 King St, E., Toronto. 42-44 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 76-82 Lombard St., Winnipeg 


and SHOW-ROOMS 
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OSeptémbers Mines a new “school - oblem” into thousands of 
. American homes—a problem. that must:be settled in the interest of § + 
mental, moral: and physical culture.. Education at the sacrifice of § 
health is a costly luxury. “What school” is not half so important as. 
; “What LOC ae yas pest sood to SHAY. 0 on, to pdlays on, to work on is 


kata | 


7 

sud is the favorite cereal food in American schools as well as American 
Bes 

Ppomes because it contains all the muscle-making, brain-building ma- 
“terial in the whole wheat grain prepared in its most digestible form.’ 


? By re * i 

SNothing’ 80 Reiclatonse and delicious fee othing so easy to prepare as Shredded Wheat 
sf Biscuit with peaches and cream. Heat one or more Biscuits in the oven to restore crisp- 
‘ aS vines and: then cover with sliced peaches or other fresh fruits. Serve with milk or cream 


, . ‘ “ys - es ne ak | 
ves 


a Vand. sweeten: to suit. the taste, wet ean Tae a Rye ee Sy 
Pai Pe NY ay Sa Re oe ESE Oy oe cee “y Se eer y a* , a . 


AS “TRISCUIT is the Shredded‘Wheat wafer: a ‘crisp, ote ‘toast eaten with ‘Batic, toft choise. , 
err int Delicious. for Juncheons, for picnics or excursions on land or sea. ~ 


The Canadian Shredded Wheat Co. Limited, Niagara Falls, Ont. ; ee 4 
Toronto Office: 49 Wellington St. East _ 
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| Vol. XXIV Contents for September, 1912 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL CANADIAN INTEREST. 


The National Political Situation: A Talk to Canadians on Armaments and Taxes 
as Involved in the Problem of Canada’s Attitude on Naval Defence, 

E. W. THOMPSON 

Warders of the Silence: Life Among Canadian Forest Rangers Who Constitute 

our Woodland Police. Illustrated. H. MORTIMER BATTEN 

The Frog in Canadian Diet: Times and Conditions Have Changed and the Frog 

Now Holds an Honored Place on Popular Menu Cards, 

C. LINTERN SIBLEY 

The Community Court Idea: Groups of Bungalows Erected in Open Courts Pre- 

sent Attractive Features. Illustrated. CHARLES A. BYERS 

Canada a Land of Opportunities: Investors May Make Safe and Profitable Use 

of Capital in Many Lines in This Country During Period of Expansion, 

FRANK J. DRAKE 

Before Dollars Came: How Directors of Bank of Upper Canada Frustrated Plot 

to Wreck Institution When Rebels Made Run on it in 1837. Illustrated. 

. L. B. JACKES 

Breaking Irrigation Records: One of the Largest Irrigation Systems in the 

World Under Construction in Southern Alberta. ITllustrated. W. A. CRAIK 

Dr. Marden’s Inspirational Talks: What the World Owes to Dreamers and Where 

Would Civilization be To-day But for Them, DR. O. 8. MARDEN 

Riel’s Religion of Rebellion: Did the North-west Agitator Believe in the Justice 


of his Cause and Have Faith in the Purpose of his Mission? Illustrated. 
FRANK YEIGH 


EXCEPTIONAL OFFERING OF FICTION IN THIS ISSUE. 


Beautiful Sebastiana: A Romance Centering Around the Thrilling Scenes Mark- 
ing the Great Disaster at Messina, When the City Was Destroyed. Illustrated. 
MARIE VAN VORST 

The Movable Feast: A Humorous Story Featuring the Trials Incidental to Mov- 
ing,—Furniture, House, Visitors and all, .... HERBERT FOOTNER 
The Gold That Glittered: A Story With a Moral; all is not Gold That Glitters, 
But it is a Wise Child That Keeps the Stopper in His Bottle of Testing 


Acid. O. HENRY 
Wooing Dorothea: The Tale of a Love Affair Developed During the Summer 
Season at Atlantic City. JESSIE A. MCGRIFF 


The Smoke Bellew Series: Tale Nine: ‘‘The Mistake of Creation.’’ Illustrated. 
JACK LONDON 


An Odd Case: The Peculiar and Unsolved Mystery of the Finding of a Rosary. 
ED. CAHN 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Britain’s Interest in the European Situation—The Business Side of Baseball—Tick- 
ling the Public’s Ribs—The Psychology of Vacations-— How to Make a Million 
Dollars—Cutting Off New York’s Death Rate—Blundering Into Business- A Thou- 
sind Miles an Hour Now Possible—Would You Pay Yourself Wages ?—The 
Fighting Leader of the Progressive Party—Real Education—and no Holidays - 
How the Machine Emancipates Man—The Coming of Bonaparte— rhe Why and 
Wherefore of Dinner— Prince of Story Tellers—Naval Use of Aircraft ...<. 


No. 


85 


88 


108 


199 


124 


68 


77 


93 


116 


133 
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Old-Time 


For a slogan in the manufacture of foodstuffs PURITY 
holds pride of place, and it is the unvarying and absolute qa ou 


4 
Purity 














purity of 


“E.D.S.” Brand 


Jams, Jellies 
and Catsup 








that has raised them to the zenith of public favor. 

No woman in Canada can make purer jams, and 
no person would want any more delicious or wholesome 
food. kK. D. Smith’s name on a pail or pot of Jam 
is your guarantee of purity and goodness. 

Official Bulletin ’94, issued by the Inland Revenue 
Department of Ottawa, tells us that every sample of 
“Te.D.8.” fruit Jams was found genuine and as pure as 
jams can be made—another proof of “E.D.S.” purity 
and honesty. 














‘wy EB. D. SMITH faire. 
WINONA, ONT. "to 
AGENTS: 


N. A. Hill, 25 Front St. E., Toronto; W. H. Dunn, Montreal; Mason 
& Hickey, Winnipeg; R. B. Colwell, Halifax, N.S.; 
J. Gibbs, Hamilton. 

















————— 


It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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NEXT MONTH 


OCTOBER MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 








With the advent of the fall season it is the custom of most magazines to 
inaugurate a subscription campaign. This will be unnecessary in the ease of 
MacLean’s Magazine, for the steady increase in circulation is easily maintained 
throughout the entire year. The magazine sells on its own merits, and by reason 
of the organized system in marketing it. Thus, sporadie efforts at any particular 
period are not required; our constant aim is to maintain a high standard of 
excellence at all times. The results have demonstrated the wisdom of that policy. 

In the abundance of excellent material provided from month to month in 
our determination to maintain our standard, however, readers are sometimes prone 
to overlook the value attaching to our leading features. No other magazine in 
Canada approaches MacLean’s Magazine in the expense entailed in seeuring 
contributors of the first rank. Take, for instance, our three leading fixtures for 
the remainder of the year: E. W. Thomson, on Canadian Polities; Dr. O. S. 
Marden, in his Inspirational Articles; and Jack London, in his serial, ‘‘Smoke 
Bellew.’’ These three writers, it is no exaggeration to state, are the highest paid 
in their respective classes of contribution in Canada and the United States to-day. 
No man in this country produces more striking political copy than Mr. Thomson; 
certainly no one in the States equals Dr. Marden in his suecess talks+ probably no 
writer of adventure stories is commanding better rates anywhere than Jack London. 
A Canadian magazine which can afford such features must be a winner, for as 
compared with the United States, the field for circulation in Canada is very limited 
by reason of the small population. 

Speaking of high-priced writers, we might also note that in this issue there 
appears a story by Marie Van Vorst, who is undoubtedly among the leading short 
story writers of the day. Another of O. Henry’s stories will be welcomed by our 
readers, who may have noted already that we are enlisting the services of some 
of the best American fiction writers. Last month, for example, we published a 
story by Will Leamington Comfort, who has been so busy the past couple of 
years in turning out ‘‘best sellers’’ that he has almost abandoned the short story 
field. Again, this month, Herbert Footner and Jessie A. McGriff are popular 
American writers, whose offerings will be appreciated. 


In the October issue of MacLean’s Magazine, Mr. Thomson will present the 
second article in his series of ‘‘informal monthly talks,’’ as he ealls them, on 
the Canadian Political Situation. This series, written by so competent an author- 
ity, with such independence and in such a striking style, will undoubtedly arouse 
great interest throughout the Dominion. Among the articles of a special Canadian 
character will be ‘‘The Making of an Exhibition,’’ which will give the inside 
history and workings of big expositions—presenting all the interesting inner 
features of which the public knows nothing. Another character sketch of a prom- 
inent Canadian is scheduled. Our plans also comprise a valuable historical feature 
in connection with the 1812 Centennial. An architectural article on a question of 
vital importance in Canada, a timely outing article, Dr. Marden’s article, and a 
financial article will likewise enter into the general frame of what gives promise 
of being a most acceptable number. There will be the usual liberal offering of 
fiction. 























Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Two Sizes, 5o0c. and $1.00 L: 














Gos scalp and hair clean -promotes hair health | 


Your Money Back if it Doesn’t 
Sold and guaranteed by only one Druggist in a place. Look ior The Fexok Stores / 











: They are the Druggists in over 5000 towns and cities in the United States and Canada / 
a : 
NE UNITED DRUG CO. BOSTON, MASS. CHICAGO, ILL. TORONTO, CANADA “J 
COPYRIGHT. 1910. UNITED DRUG COMPAN 
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A Modern Force 


in Business 


. DVERTISING has established a new order of 


things in commerce. 


It has become a mighty 


power in business progress; a complex yet compre- 
hensible transmitter of many parts for the distribution 
and selling of merchandise and service. 


Its function is five-fold: 

To enlighten or educate—to cre- 
ate new wants or to satisfy old ones 
—to protect and foster legitimate 
enterprise—to establish a medium of 
understanding between buyer and 
seller as a basis for mutual profit 
and advantage — to prescribe an 
economical price and the mainten- 
ance of a fixed standard of quality. 

None know better than the buy- 
ing public how well these functions 
have been fulfilled. 

Modern advertising has given us 
an insight into various manufactur- 
ing processes. The producer has 
taken us, the consumers, into his 
confidence and told us just how his 
mince meat, his flour, his clothing, 
etc., are made. We know why cer- 
tain things should or should not be. 
Advertising has told us—broadened 
our understanding and guided our 


judgment. 
Modern advertising has enabled 
, us to unlock the treasure-house of 


the world’s divinest melodies 
through the medium of the player- 
piano. The motor car has lengthen- 
ed the business day and brought the 
. fragrant countryside to our door. 
Men shave in comfort in ten min- 
utes where they used to take twenty. 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 


A magic bottle provides us with 
cold drinks with the weather at 90 
degrees, or gives us a warm bever- 
age when Jack Frost dips at 40 
below. 

Modern advertising has elevated 
the standard of business ethics. It 
protects the manufacturer from un- 
scrupulous competition and the con- 
sumer from base imitation. It con- 
serves trade—extends business — 
creates good will. It enables the 
corporation, the manufacturer or 
private individual on trial to take 
his case directly to the public, and 
to secure the public’s judgment on 
his policy or character based pure- 
ly upon their respective merits. 

Modern advertising has opened 
up new opportunities to the op- 
pressed and poor of far-off lands. It 
has turned an unceasing tide of im- 
migration to new countries. It has 
developed nations, and made the 
name of the New World a promise 
of better things among the people of 
the Old. 

All this advertising has done and 
will continue to do. It is the ever- 
increasing influence for the advance- 
ment of mankind—the most potent, 
indeed, of the many forces influenc- 
ing human action. 


Advice regarding your advertising problems is available 
through any good advertising agency, or the Secretary 
of the Canadian Press Association, Room 503, Lumsden 
Building, Toronto. Enquiry involves no obligation 
on your part—so write if interested. 


LAA DADA aAAAAAAAD Adib’ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





NOVELTIES. 





A VERY PLEASING NOVELTY—WE CAN REPRO- 
duce your photograph in stamp form and size, gum- 
med and perforated, ready to use on letters, etc. 
These real little novelty photo stamps find great 
fayor with those who use it. Send us your photo- 
raph, with the money for the order, and we will 
deliver the stamps and return your original photo- 
graph postpaid, in uninjured condition, the same 
day. Send us four orders from your friends and 
we will make twenty stamps from your own photo 
free. 20 stamps 50c, 40 stamps 75c, 100 stamps $1.00. 
Money back if not satisfied. The Patina Company. 
146 Lansdowne Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





BOOKS. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKS AT HALF-PRICES ON 
every subject. New at 25 per cent. discount. Books 
bought. Catalogue 544 post free. W. and G. Foyle, 
135, Charing Cross Rd., London, England. 








EDUCATIONAL. 


ART STUDIES—PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE 
models. Finest collection for artists and art lovers. 
Illustrated catalogues sent free on demand. ba 
Klary. 103 Avenue de Villiers, Paris, France. 


MAIL COURSES IN SHORTHAND, BOOKKERDP- 
ing, Matriculation, Civil Service. Write for cata- 
logue. DOMINION BUSINESS COLLEGE, Toronto. 
J. V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal. 


CANADIAN EXAMINATIONS—CIVIL SERVICE. 
Matriculation for all Universities, Teachers’ Exam- 
inations in all Provinces, Chartered Accountants’ 
Examinations-—-We fit you for these by mail in your 
spare time. Instruction in any special subjects if 
desired. Canadian Correspondence College, Limited, 
Dept. B., Toronto, Canada. 

















SELF-TAUGHT HOME-STUDY. 
WRITE 100 WORDS A MINUTE WITH ABBREVI- 
ated Longhand. ‘Tried and approved by thousands. 
Sample lesson 20 cents. Particulars free. Angus 
Weaver, Court Reporter, Buffalo, N.Y. 








CAMERAS. 





POCKET CAMERAS, NINE STYLES OF REAL 
Pocket. Cameras, not sold by other dealers’ in 
America. High grade, finest lenses, all movements. 
Prices from $14.00 to $100.00. Send for particulars, 
R. F. Smith, 116 West Notre Dame St.. Montreal. 





LEGAL. 
NICHOLS & SAVARY, SOLICITORS, CALGARY, 
Alberta. 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRISTERS. 
Annapolis Royal. 








REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN—BALFOUR, MARTIN, 
CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First mortgage se- 
cured for clients, 7% and upwards. 


HAVE YOU INVESTED IN FORT GEORGE On; 
vicinity? We make monthly reports on investments 
or sell or invest for you. Write with postage. 
MeArthur Investment Co. (Dept. Frank McArthur), 
South Fort George, B.C. 








MACKENZIE, BROWN, THOM & McMORRAN— 
MACKENZIE, BROWN, MacDONALD & ANDER- 
SON—Barristers, Solicitors, etc. Norman Mackenzie, 
K.C.; Hon. Geo. W. Brown, Douglas J. Thom, T. 
Sydney McMorran, Hector Y. MacDonald, Percy M. 
Anderson, Regina, Sask. Cable address, ‘“Macron,” 





Regina. A B C Code. 


Every advertisement on this 





OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 





COPELAND-CHATTERSON SYSTEMS — SHORT, 
simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited, 
Toronto and Ottawa. 





YOU DON'T BUY A NATIONAL CASH REGISTER 
—it pays for itself. Saves money. Prevents mis- 
takes. We can prove it. National Cash Register 
Co., 285 Yonge St., Toronto. 





HUNDREDS OF TYPEWRITERS OF EVERY 
make and condition are being traded in as part 
payment on the famous MONARCH. Price and 
quality are the levers we use to prevent over stock. 
We believe we can give the best bargains in rebuilt 
Typewriters in Canada. A postal will bring you 
catalogue and full information. THE MONARCH 
— CO., Limited, 46 Adelaide St. West, 
Toronto. 





POSTAL STAMPS. 


STAMPS—PACKAGE FREE TO COLLECTORS. 
For two cents postage. Also offer hundred different 
foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five cents. We buy 
Stamps. MARKS STAMP CO., Toronto, Canada. 











PRINTING. 





PRICE TICKETS, ALL PRICES, ANY ASSORT- 
ment, 50ec per 100; also a full line of Window Cards. 
Send for sample and circular. FRANK H. BAR- 
NARD, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, Toronto. 





LETTER SIGNS. 





SIGN AGENTS—PAINTERS.—SOMETHING NEW 
and better. Attractive ready-made Gold and Silver 
Letters. 21 kinds, easily applied. Make big money 
letrering store windows and selling sparkling chip- 
ped glass name-plates. Catalogue and sample letter 
FREE. ATTRACTO SIGN CO.. 2643 N. Clark St.. 
Chicago. 








SITUATIONS VACANT. 
YOUNG MEN PLACED IN POSITIONS ON CANA- 
dian railways as telegraphers, ticket and freight 
clerks, just as fast as we can prepare them. Rail- 
way officials endorse our courses. Free Book No: 
12 explains work and wages. Write for it to-day. 
Dominion School of Railroading, Toronto. 





WRITE TO-DAY FOR OUR’ ILLUSTRATED 
catalogue, which will show you the enormous profits 
you can make and the independent and remunera- 
tive business you could build up by taking advant- 
age of the proposition we can make you. The 
McCreery Manufacturing Company, 740 Door St., 
Toledo, Ohio. 





SONGS. 
SONG POEMS WANTED—WITH OR WITHOUT 
ag Particulars free. B. Music Co., Warman, 
Sask. 








BIG MONEY WRITING SONGS.—HUNDREDS OF 
dollars have been made by writers of successful 
words or music. Past experience unnecessary. Send 
us your song poems, with or without music, or write 
for free particulars. Acceptance guaranteed, if avail- 
able, by largest publishers in Washington—only 
place to secure copyright. H. Kirkus Dugdale Com- 
pany, Dept. 80, Washington, D.C. 
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Awarded the Certificate of The Incorporated Institute of Hygiene. 
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REGD. TRADE MARK 


asain 


LONGCLOTHS, SHEETINGS and FLANNELETTES 
Are the very best the ‘“‘ Old Country”’ produces. 








See the Stamp “‘ Horrockses”’ on the selvedge. 
OBTAINABLE FROM LEADING STORES IN THE DOMINION. 


HORROCKSES, CREWDSON & CO., LTD., Manchester and London, England. 
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Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s s M: igazine. 
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Bishop Strachan School 
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London Conservatory of Music and 
School of Elocution, Limited, London, Ont. 


(In Affiliation with the Western University ) 


Modern building, Up-to-date Methods, Efficient and large staff of teachers. A 
thorough course in all Musical Subjects, Elocution and Dramatic Art. 


RE-OPENS SEPTEMBER 3rd. 


Write for Curriculum. Certificates and Diplomas granted. Exams held in London and 
at Local Centres, half-yearly. 


LOTTIE L. ARMSTRONG, F. L. WILLGOOSE, Mus. Bac., 
Registrar. Principal. 

















Che Margaret Eaton School 
Of Literature and Expression 


NORTH STREET TORONTO 
MRS. SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. 


English, French, German, Modern History, 
Physical Culture, Voice Culture, Public Speaking, Oratory, 
Interpretation and Dramatic Art. 


SCHOOL RE-OPENS OCTOBER Ist. Write for Calendar. 





























Branksome Hall ‘cies 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Hon. Principal, Principal, 


MISS SCOTT MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 





Preparation for the University and for Examinations in Music. Well apionss Art Department. Thoroughly 
efficient staff. Outdoor games—Tennis, Basketball, Rink. Healthy locality. 
PRIMARY SCHOOL FOR DAY PUPILS. AUTUMN TERM WILL BEGIN SEPTEMBER 12th 
For prospectus apply to THE SECRETARY 

















Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 
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Mont Potre- Dame 


SHERBROOKE QUEBEC 


Boarding School for Girls 


Conducted by thé Sisters of the Congregation de Notre- 
Dame. Attractive grounds and healthful location. Splen- 
did buildings with all modern conveniences. 

Curriculum embraces all branches in the Primary, 
Grammar, Preparatory, Academic, Commercial and 
Teachers’ Training departmenis. Extensive Courses in 
Art and Music. 

For Catalog, terms, etc., address 

THE MOTHER SUPERIOR. 












































“Character Building is our First Aim” 


There is no more ideal situation in the Dominion for an Educational Institution than in Canada’s 
Capital City, and there is no older or better equipped Ladies’ School in Ottawa than the 


CONVENT OF THE SACRED HEART 


(Affiliated with Ottawa University) 
Whilst offering a most thorough course of instruction in Literature, Science, Music and Art, the 
home life is sedulously supervised by the sisters, and the health of the 


“sac ewee pupils carefully safeguarded. 
FOR PROSPECTUS AND COURSE OF STUDIES, ADDRESS 
Lady Superior, - Convent of Sacred Heart - Rideau Street, Ottawa 

















(a 




















Bishop's College School C 


LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 








Head Master, J. Tyson” Williams,4B.A.—(Emmanuel College, Cambridge.) 





This well-known school for boys has Vice-Chairman; Prof. J. A. Dale, Arthur 
been completely renovated and made thor- E. Abbott, Major George R. Hooper. 
oughly up-to-date. An efficient staff of masters, chiefly 

graduates ot English Universities, help to 

A reorganization of the executive com- make B.C.S. one of the best known and 
mittee has also been made and now com- most thorough school for boys in Canada 
prises the following:—Sir H. Montagu preparing them for the R. M. C., Kings: 
Allan, C.V.O., Chairman; J. K. L. Ross, ton, the Universities and Business Life. 


C——~ For Calendars, Information, etc., apply to the Headmaster. 
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Toronto College of Music 
Limited 
12-14 Pembroke Street 
F. H. Torrington, Mus. Doc. (Tor.) 


Musical Director 


COLLEGE RE-OPENS 
SEPTEMPER 2, 1912 


Thorough Musical Education. Diploma, Certificates, . ‘ 
Local Examinations. 


Send for new Calendar and Syllabus. 














“EDGEHILL”——_ | 


CHURCH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Windsor, N.S. 


The Bishops of Nova Scotia and New Affiliated with the Royal 
Brunswick, Patrons. Royal 








Academy and 
College of Music, London, 


Miss Gena Smith, Lady Principai. England. 
Eleven English Mistresses. French and German Mistress, Foreign. 
Domestic Science Teacher, Graduate MacDonald Institute, Guelph, Ont. 
Preparation for the Universities. Perfect Sanitary Conditions. 





Reopens September 11th, 1912. For Calendar apply to REV. H. A. HARLEY, M.A., Sec. 

















2|Glen Mawr 


SPADINA AVENUE, TORONTO 
A Boarding and Day School for Girls 


Principal MISS J.J, STUART (Successor to 
Miss Veals) 


Classical Tripos, Cambridge University, 
England. 
Large well-ventilated house, pleasantly sit- 
uated. Highly qualified staff of Canadian 
and European teachers. The curriculum 
in both Lower and Upper Schools shows 
close touch with modern thought and edu- 
cation. Preparation if desired for mat- 
riculation exam:nations. Special attention 
given to individual needs. Out door games. 








Rink. 
School re-opens Thursday September 12th. 
New Prospectus from MISS STUART 

















St. Agnes’ School 


BELLEVILLE, ONTARIO 
Patron—The Lord Bishop of Ontario 


Thorough Course in English, Languages, Music, Art and 
Physical Culture. 


Pupils prepared for the Universities. Conservatory of 

Music Examinations held at the School. Beautiful and ex- 

tensive grounds: large and handsome building, thoroughly 

equipped with every modern convenience and improve- eae 
| 
j 
H 
: 





ment including gymnasium and swimming tank. 
For Prospectus and fuller information apply to 


MISS F. E. CARROLL, 
Lady Principal, 
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Qlestminster College 


A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Opposite Queen’s Park 


Every Educational facility provided. 
pared for Senior Matriculation. 
Physical Education. 
emphasis upon the moral as well as the intellectual, 
aims at the development of a true womanhood. 


School opens Sept. 10, 1912. Calendar mailed on request. 


JOHN A PATERSON, K.C. 


President. 


Bloor Street West 


Pupils pre- 
Music, Art, and 
The School, by an unfailing 


MRS. A. R. GREGORY 


Principal. 








THE HAMBOURG Conservatory of Music 
Director, Prof. MICHAEL HAMBOURG. 


Complete musical training for professionals and 
amateurs, in the celebrated methods approved 
by De Pachman, Morris Rosenthal, Paderewski, 
Mark Hambourg and others. 

TORONTO 


100 GLOUCESTER STREET, =: : 




















BALMY BEACH COLLEGE AND 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC AND ART 


AFFILIATED WITH THE 
COLUMBIAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 


Re-opens Sept. 17, 1912 
MRS. A. C.COURTICE 


Directress 


Beech Avenue 





TORONTO 





OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE 


This college is thoroughly equipped in every department. 


Has an efficient 











Loyola College 


MONTREAL, QUE. 





Under the Jesuit Fathers 





Classical Course 
(Conducted in English) 





Preparatory Deparartment 





Terms $260.00 a Year 





FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


THE PRESIDENT, 68 Drummond Street 

















staff. Is ideally situated. Gives ample accommodation. 
Write for calendar and particulars 
The Rev. W. D. Armstrong, M.A., Ph.D., D.D., President. 








Loretto Abbey 


Wellington Place, Toronto, Ont. 


HE Course of Instruction in this Insti- 

i tution comprises every branch suitable 

to the education of Young Ladies. 

Particular attention is paid to Deportment, 
While the health of the pupils is an object 
of constant solicitude. 

Music in its various branches 1s assiduously 
cultivated. The Scientific, Vocal and Istru- 
mental Departments are taught by accom- 
plished and experienced teachers, whose sys- 
tem is modelled on that of the European Con- 
servatories. 

Tuition in Vocal Music, Painting, Violin and 
yuitar, may be had from professors, if de- 
sired. 

Commercial Course, including Stenography 
and Typewriting, is taught to all the pupils 
who may desire it. 

Special Course for pupils preparing’ for 
Matriculation; Honors in Languages and 
Teachers’ Non-Professional Certificates. 

The full Art Course is under the direction 
of experienced teachers, who prepare pupils 
for Certificates which fit them to be success- 
ful teachers in any Art School. 

Plain Sewing and every variety of Fancy 
Work are taught without additional charge. 

Difference of religion is no obstacle to ad- 
mission, provided the pupils conform to the 
General Regulations of the House. 


For further particulars address 
THE LADY SUPERIOR. 
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THE SIGN OF 
SUCCESS 


The Kennedy School mark is 
always where success is. We 
can train you to win success 
for yourself by rapid and highly 
efficient courses of study. 

2oe in 

Bookkeeping and 
Stenography. 

WRITE FOR 
OUR PROSPEC- 
TUS AND SEE 
OUR TERMS. 


The Kennedy 
School 


570 Bloor St.W. 
Toronto 











aN 


} 


PP i Mth ais Bete ES 


x i e-opens Tuesday 
=. 


WE — September 3rd. ™" 
44 ae Aa 


Attendance 
| last: season 


2,040 Students. 


Specialists. 





TORONTO CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC Women’s Residence. 


Edward Fisher, Mus. Doc., Musical Director 
YEAR BOOK for 1912-13 will be mailed on application. Special Calendar for School of Expressions 














WESTBOURNE 


RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
278 Bloor St. W., Torento, Ont. 
Affiliated with the 


Toronto Conservatory 
of Music, Dr. Edward 
Fisher, Musical Direc- 
tor. 


F.McG. Knowles, R.C.A., Art 
Director. 

For announcement and infor- 

mation address the principal. 


Miss M. Curlette, EA 

















JARVIS ST. 


Havergal Ladies’ College 


/ =e 


TORONTO 





Principal . . 


. MISS KNOX 





SCHOOL WILL RE-OPEN ON Sept. 12. 





Thorough education on modern lines. 
and other examinations. Separate Junior School, Domestic Science Depart- 
ment, Gymnasium, Outdoor Games, Skating Rink, Swimming Bath. 


HAVERGAL-ON-THE-HILL 
Junior School 


for the convenience of pupils resident in the Northern and Western parts of the 

City. Large Playing Grounds of nearly four acres—cricket, tennis, basketball, 

hockey. Under the direct supervision of Miss Knox, assisted by specialists 
in Junior School teaching and in Languages. 

For illustrated calendars and prospectus apply to the Bursar. 


Preparation for honour matriculation 


College Heights, Toronto 


R. MILLICHAMP, Hon. Sec.-Treas. 














ad 





| Bishop Bethune College 
& RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Oshawa, Ontario. 
Visitor— The Lord Bishop of Toronto 


Preparation for the University and for the examinations of 
‘ the Toronto Conservatory of Music. 

YOUNG CHILDREN ALSO RECEIVED 
Fine Location. Outdoor games and physical training. 
The Musical Department (Piano, Theory and Har- 

mony) will be under the direction of a Master, and of & 
Sister, who for twelve years taught in the Schoo], with | | 
marked success. Voice culture will be in the charge ofa |' 
qualified Mistress. 

For terms and particulars, apply to 


the SISTER IN CHARGE, or to 


The Sisters of St.John the Divine 
MAJOR STREET, TORONTO 
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4 TRINITY Residential School 
| for Boys 
COLLEGE FOUNDED 1865 
Beautiful healthy situa- 
tion overlooking Lake 
SCHOOL Ontario with 2% acres of 
Playing Fields, Gymna- 





PORT HOPE.ONT. Govtied' tek NO 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Military 
College and Business. Religious training through- 
out the course, Special attention given to 
younger boys. Next term begins September 10th. 

For Calendar apply to 


Rey. Oswald Rigby, M.A. (Cambridge), LL.D. 


Headmaster 


, , 
wea 
ois 


eae 
Ent Th camel 











Rothesay Collegiate School 
ROTHESAY, N. B. 


Well known boarding school for boys. Preparation for the Universities, 
R. M. C., or for business. 

Manual training. New gymnasium and athletic field. 

Five resident masters for average attendance of 70 pupils. Situation unexcelled. 
The school is managed on what is known as the House System, i.e., the 
boarding houses are quite separate from the main school building, and each‘is 
in charge of two masters. 

For illustrated calendar and other information, apply to Rev. W. R. HIBBARD, M.A., 
Head Master. Next Term begins September 12. 


























COLLEGE 
NEWMARKET 
A Residential School, with Pre- 


. } 
paratory, Commercial, and Colle- atk: city 
giate Courses, Music and Art. 

















egy s 
LARGE Grounps, new buildings, beautifully situated, 
with perfect sanitary equipment, electric light, steam 
heating, roomy, well-ventilated. 

CoMPETENT instruction, firm discipline, and home- 
like, Christian influences unite with these material 
advantages to make Pickering College worthy of 
your confidence. For Announcement write 


W. P. FIRTH, M.A., B. Sc., Principal. 

































St. Alban’s School 


WESTON 
A CHURCH SCHOOL FOR BOYS 











Large and beautiful grounds about three 

miles from the limits of Toronto, Boys 

prepared for the Universities and R.M. 
College. Special attention given to juniors 
and boys entering commercial life. 




















For Prospectus apply te 


M. E. MATTHEWS, - Head Master 
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ST. ANDREW’S COLLEGE, Toronto, Ont. 


A Residential and Day School for Boys. Preparation for Universities, Business and Royal Military College. _ UPPER and 
LOWER SCHOOLS. Calendar sent on application. Autumn Term commences Sept. 11th, 1912. 


REV. D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster, F42 





Residential School 
for Boys 


Three new and fully 
equipped Residences. 
The School won Uni- 
versity Scholarships in 
Classics (1909) and in 
Classics and Mathema- 
tics (1910). 


Write for Calendar. 














: REV. J. O. MILLER 
RIDLEY COLLEGE, St. Catharines, Ont. M.A., D.C.L. 
Principal. 














MOULTON COLLEGE 


34 Bloor Street East, Toronto 


A high grade residential school for girls and young 
women. Matriculation, English, Music, and Art 
Courses. Careful training under competent teachers. 


Miss Charlotte Thrall, A.S. Vogt, Mus. Doc. 


Vice-Principal Musical Director 














Stanstead College 
Stanstead, Que. 


A Residential and Day Schoo) for Boys and 
Girls; beautifully situated, 1,100 feet above the 
sea, among the hills of the Green Muuntains. 

Students prepared for University Matriculation 
and for Military College. Kxcellent courses in 
Business and Music. Boys under fuurteen live in 
a separate residence. A strong staff ot teachers— 
seven men and ten ladies. 


School Opens on September 10th, 1912. 
WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS TO 


Geo. J. Trueman, M.A., Principal 
Stanstead College—Ladies’ Residence. Stanstead, Que. 
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WA N T E D—MoRE WORKERS 


AT once to do picture coloring for us in-their homes with our wonderful Chemical 
Process. One or more in the same family can use it and make good money in our 
employ. Simple, mechanical work, rapidly done. Something new. No drawing to 
do, all patterns furnished. Positively no experience is required. We furnish the 
Process and chemicals for doing the work which you finish and return to us. Distance 
is no hindrance, we arrange transportation. Good prices paid promptly by the 
week or month. No canvassing or selling, as our own travellers sell the goods, and 
the field is unlimited for our product. 

If you want clean, pleasant work the year round for whole or spare time, write us 
and we will send you contract and the prices we pay. 


MANY MORE WIVES, DAUGHTERS AND SONS CAN BE EMPLOYED 


COMMERCIAL ART COMPANY 


Commercial Art Building, 315 College St. TORONTO, CANADA 














UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 


CANADA 
Conducted by the Oblate Fathers 


Founded in 1848. Degree-Conferring | Finest College Buildings and finest 
powers from Church and State. Athletic Gounds in Canada. Museum, 
Theological, Philosophical, Arts, Colle- | Laboratories and Modern Equipments. 
giate and Business Departments. Private Rooms. 

Over 60 Professors and Instructors. | For Calendar and particulars address: 
Nearly 800 Students. Rev. A. B. ROY, O.M.I., Rector 














LOWER CANADA COLLEGE 


MONTREAL SUCCESSES 


lst Place McGill Science 
Head Master Matric. in 1910 and 1912 


C. S. Fosbery, M.A. 














Term commences Sept. 11 at 9 a.m. 

















Ashbury College 


Rockcliffe Park, Near Ottawa 
Resident School for Boys 


Modern fireproof buildings. Excellent sanitation 

Ten acres of playing fields. 

Many recent Successes at R. M. C, 
and Universities 


A limited number of little boys received into Head- 
master’s house. 


Rev. Geo. P. Woolcombe, M. A. (Oxon) 


Headmaster 
School re opens Sept. 11th, 1912 











Every advertisement on this page merits your attention. 
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UPPER , CANADA COLLEGE 


TORONTO g¢ FOUNDED 1829 . 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


Examinations for Entrance Scholarships 
Saturday, September 14th. 


Courses for University, Royal Military Col- 
lege, etc. 









Senior and Preparatory Schools in separate 
buildings. Every modern equipment. 


Successes in 1911—Honour Matriculation 11. 
Pass Matriculation 22. Royal Military 
‘ Autumn Term begins on Thursday, Sept. 12, at 10 a.m. College all passed. 


Boarders return on the 11th. H. W. AUDEN, M.A., Principal. 


“CALGARY 


| *Western Canada College,:xtserta 
7 ae ae ame LSS EOE , 


a gk 













































































Oldest and Largest Boys’ Residential and Day School between Vancouver and Winnipeg. Preparation for 
Universities, Royal Military College and Business Life. EFFICIENT STAFF, Spacious grounds, Splendid 
Gymnasium. Calendar and full information on request. DR. A. O. MACRAE, PRINCIPAL. 
mo 
GE t. Jerome's College 
ys BERLIN, ONT. 
iM : We q Founded 1864 Incorporated by Act of Parliament, 1866 
é é ir oe Residential School for Boys and Young Men 
tHl) Rigs 
—— PR EAH by a Courses: 
eB et . . . 
Sie eee RES Business, High-School, Science, Arts 
Weise, a is | 
ES ee ais «ane New buildings}equipped with latest hygienic requirements—Private Rooms, 
Fine New Gymnasium, Shower Baths, Swimming Pool, Running Track, 
Address: , Auditorium. Professors made post-graduate courses in Europe. 
Rev. A. L. ZINGER, C.R., Ph.D., President RATES VERY MODERATE 
W oodstock,Ontario 





A Fully Equipped 
Residential School for 
Boysand Young Men. 


OFFERS FACILITIES 
FOR TRAINING UNEX- 
CELLED ANYWHERE. 


ITELLECTUAL—Four courses—Matriculation, Teachers’, English, Scientific, Commercial, a. University, trained staff of 
ng — well-ventilated class-rooms afford excellent facilities for teaching the boy to do” by ‘“‘knowing. ; 
MANUAL TRAINING—The first established and the most fully equipped in the Dominion, The practical training received 
i hes a boy ‘“‘to know” by ‘“‘doing.’’ : ; : ; 
in ts separ nee UL TURE Large grounds and campus and fine gymnasium under the direction of a competent physical 








director ensure healthy physical conditions. The school is noted for its high moral and Christian character, 
Gl School re-opens September Sra. A. T. MacNEILL, B.A., Principal 
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20u How to Earn 

0.000 a Year 

wm), Keal Estate Business 
we CAPITAL NECESSARY 


' < If you are ambitious to better your condition—if you want to establish 








yourself in a splendid paying business requiring no capital—send me your 
name and address and I will mail you—free—a valuable 62-page prospectae 


d explaining our system of money-making, without interfering with your 
f present occupation. We have perfected a thoroughly practical scien. 
% y tific method of teaching by mail the 


N. Real Estate, Brokerage and 
eS ~! Insurance Business 
NIC aot72es, our, plan, we tench, these big money-making branches, 
At 


») ie we appoint you 
{ \{ — Special R 
pecial Kepresentative 
u This gives you a chance to identify yourself with the oldest and 


largest Co-operative Real Estate and Brokerage Company in America. 
By our system you can—if you will—be making money in a few weeks 
without conflicting in any way with your regular work. Our Co-oper- 
ative Department will give you more choice, salable property to handle 
than any other concern in the world. So the sooner you investigate 
our plan, the sooner you will get your name on your own real estate 
signs and be ready for business. 


H. JOICE, Pres 


Ny 


z areas Valuable Commercial Law Course Free 


To each of our representatives we also give a thorough course in com- _— a 

mercial law without cost. The instruction is indispensible to any ot ee 
man who wants to make his way in the business world. We 
teach you, free, everything you need to know to successfully 

; meet legal problems that may arise in any business trans- 

Pd action. And we also furnish you free legal advice whenever 
you require it. 


> Send For This Book Now 


Our Big 62-Page Free Prospectus will prove of great interest and 
real value to anyon9, but it is of vital importance to oflice employes, sales- 
men, agents, clerks, solicitors and others who are ambitious to enter the 
realms of better things in business, This book is an inspiration to the 
indifferent, a spur to the laggard, and a stimulus to the ambitious. It 
deals with the great rroblems of business, and points the only sure way to 






ident 
Sz 












the complete mastery of Real Estate, Brokerage -_ gg —— of COUPON 

the mosv profitable branches of modern business, which have made many ‘ 

millionaires and brought great prosperity to tens of thousands of active, The International Realty 
energetic men all over the land. Corporation, 


2856 Manhattan Building, Chicago 


Please send me, by return mail, 
your big 62-page Free Prospectus 
and oblige. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


, . Act! Anything that is worth doing is worth 
otis me eee to send for this big free prospectus, and send for 
it right now, while the matter is before you. I'll do it tomorrow has 
been the grave of countless good intentions. “I'll do it today’’ is the solid 
rock ca which to build the only enduring success. ‘ ‘ x 

i he coupon, fill it out, sign and send today. y return ma 
you Bp Ren My ~ ey invalua™le book, which to thousands of ambitious mep 
bas proved the key that opens tl.e door of great achievements in business. 


INTERNATIONAL REALTY CORPORATION, Gf Address........000.000-00 ne 


2856 Manhattan Building, Chicago 
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Albert College on 


BELLEVILLE 33 Ig ONTARIO 


Over 300 students enrolled annually—one-half 
of whom are young ladies. 


Highest facilities in all Departments. 
Wili re-open Monday, September 9th, 1912. 
For Illustrated Calendar, addess 


PRINCIPAL DYER, D.D. 





























*. a3 é . to accept the better position when oppor- 

: oes , ‘ tunity knocks at your door. Don’t let him 

. - “A knock and go away again, for your inabil- 

— ity to accommodate this ‘‘paying guest.’’ 

EARN $25 To $1001 A WEEK ¥ Let us help to prepare you for something 

: better in the business world—just a little 

Course endorsed by Benj. Briscoe, Pres. United States of your spare time, a little study and our expert in- 

Motor Co., J. D. Maxwell, Pres. Maxwell-Briscoe Motor struction will put you right. 

Co., J... Handley, Pres. American Motors Co., and others Get your pen NOW and write to Dept. “B.” 

We teach in 12 simple lessons the WHOLE subject. Course 


on Salesmanship FREE. Best and most practical system, BRITISH AMERICAN BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Smail payment starts you. 


FREE MODEL TO EACH STU- 


DENT. Big demand for chauffeurs and salesmen. We assist | Y.M.C.A. Bldg., Yonge St., Toronto Ontario 
hp to get a position, WRITE FOR 1912 BOOK—FREE. AE SSSI NRHN WESABE 2 
t explains how to enter this new industry. 


PRACTICAL AUTO SCHOOL, 70Y Beaver Street, New York silat ai 
Owners—We supply competent men, 

Z WORDS FAIL. — “Your 

Method is_ splendid. a: ® 

revelation, and I cannot ex- 
press, as I would like, my appreciation of it.” 
J. M., Queen Charlotte City, B.C. 

The De Brisay Method is the Royal Road to 

languages. 
You Can Learn Latin, French, German, Spanish by mail. 


ACADEMIE DE BRISAY, BANK S8ST., OTTAWA. 


Telegraphy i ict ta 
































in a few months by studying at the 
Lalime Practical Business School, St. 
Hyacinthe, Quebec. 


; Royal Naval College of Canada, 
Canadian Railways are constantly in | Halifax, N.S. 


need of new Telegraph Operators. HE NEXT examination for the entry of 


, ; Naval Cadets will be held at the examina- 
The Telegraphy Department is_ in tion centres of the Civil Service Commission 
Dm. , in November, 1912; parents or guardians of 
charge of a former C.P.R. station agent, intending candidates should apply to the 
: —. on swiss _ etre | Secretary, Civil Service Commission, Ottawa, 
and is equipped with miniature electric for entry papers before 1st October next. 
railways, semaphores, ete. Candidates must be between the ages of 14 
| and 16 on “Ist JANUARY, 1913. 
Write at once for prospectus and full Cadets are trained for appointment as 


; Officers in the Naval Service, the course at the 
particulars of this course. College being two years, followed by one year 
in a Training Cruiser, after which Cadets are 
rated Midshipmen. 


THE LALIME PRACTICAL ae See oe e obtained on applica 
G. J. DESBARATS 
BUSINESS SCHOOL | enue Wibiiles of the 


Naval Service. 
Department of the Naval Service, 
| Ottawa, May 6th, 1912. 
































Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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A BETTER POSITION 
FOR YOU 


Are you fitted for a_ better 
position? Start now and be 
ready when you have the op- 
portunity to improve your fu- 
ture. We can qualify you and 
assist you to a position. ~ 

Write and tell us the line you are inter- 
ested in and we will give you particulars and 
prices of our course. 


CENTRAL BUSINESS COLLEGE 


HAMILTON A. C, GIBBON ONTARIO 


Princpal 




















REMINGTON BUSINESS COLLEGE 


269 COLLEGE STREET, TORONTO 
Thorough courses in 


Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting 
and all kindred subjects. Graduates 
successfully placed. Catalogue free. 








DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 


That's all we want to know 
Now we will not give youany grand prize 
—ora lot of free stuff if you answer this ad 
Nor do we claim to make you rich in a 
week. But if you are anxious to develop 
your talent with a successful cartoonist, so you 
can make money, send a copy of this picture 
with 6c in stamps for portfelio of cartoensand 

sample lesson plate and let us explain. 

THE W. L. EVAN SCHOOL OF CARTOONING 
402 Kingmoore Bidg., Cleveland, 0. 
















MADAME DUCHATELLIER 


Sole Inventer of Appliances 
for Modifying the Shape of 
the Nose. Patent S.G.D.G. 
(France and abroad). Nar- 
rows. Straightens. Reduces 
Noses all shapes, and is suit- 
able for all cases. 
Beware of Imitations. 

Bronze Medal, Brassels, 1910. 
Special Treatment for Red 
Noses, Blackheads, Acne, Pimples, etc. 

ives y and fres SS de 
Creme de Beaute gives youth and freshness. Poudre 
Riz, ‘*Sans pareille,” makes skin like velvet and evens 
de Massage removes wrinkles. Care of the Face, the 
Nose, the Eyes. Chin Strap reduces double chins. 
Only address: 
209, Rue St. Honore, PARIS 














Step to take toward a good salaried 
position is to write for a copy of the 
Catalogue of The Central Business 
College, Toronto. Take the step to- 
day. Spend a cent. Get the copy. 
Then decide to act. W. A. Shaw, 
President, Toronto, Canada. 
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If Mercury and Air 
Didn’t Go Up 


Fountain Pens 


Wouldn’t 
Leak 


HEN mercury in a thermome- 
ter gets warm it goes up. 
_ When air in a fountain pen gets warm 
in your pocket it goes up too—up the 
feed tube. 

Now, this “going up” habit of air is what 
makes all the ink-smearing trouble. 

It happens like this: When you set an 
ordinary fountain pen in your pocket, point 
up, some lazy ink stays up in the feed tube 
—won’t all run down. 

Up goes the heated air through the inky 
feed tube, pushing the lazy ink up and out, 
all over the writing end of the pen. 

Now, George S. Parker, of Janesville, 
Wisconsin, said: ‘“TI’ll get all the ink down 
out before the heated air goes up.” 

So he invented a curved feed tube, which 
bends and touches the barrel wall. This 
touch sucks all ink out of the feed tube and 
drops it in the reservoir below the instant 
you set a Parker Pen in your pocket. 

That is what makes it impossible for air 
to force ink out on the writing end of a 
Parker Pen. 

7 The curved feed tube is called the Lucky 
Curve, and that queer force, Capillary 
Attraction, which makes a sugar lump 
suck coffee, is what sucks the ink out of the 
Lucky Curve. 

Parker Pens write smooth as glass, for 
the 14k gold pens are pointed with hardest 
Iridium. And the Parker Spear Head Ink 
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Controller never allows any blotting or 
skipping. 





LUCKY CURVE 
FOUNTAIN: P 


Standard Style Parker Lucky Curve Foun- 
tain Pens, $1.50 to $250.00, according to 
size and ornamentation. 

New Parker Jack Knife Safety Pen 
won't leak in amy position. Carry it upside 
down in pocket of your white vest. Pen 
knife size for lady’s purse. Prices $2.50 up. 
New Parker Disappearing Clip 
grips like a snapping turtle, 
but slides back into its shell 
when you want to write. 

Dealers sell Parkers on 10 
days’ trial. If unsatisfactor 
your money quickly refunded. 

If your dealer dosen’t keep 
Parkers, send us his name. 
We'll send you catalog and fill 
your orderdirect. Dotttoday, 


Parker Pen Company, 45 Mill Street 


Janesville, Wisconsin 


New York Retail Store 
a1 Park Row Opposite Post Office 


Make this ‘touch’ 
test yourself, 
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HAT is your salary now? 

What will it be six months 

or a year frum now? Are 
you doing anything to make it more? 
Are you making any real effort to 
secure advancement, success and 
larger earnings? Or are you trusting 
to luck and expecting these things to 
happen of their own accord? 
The safe way is to make a definite 
effort to secure that which will give 
you promotion. ‘‘The sure way is 
the Shaw way.’’ 
Canada abounds in opportunities for 
men who know how. There is a ery- 
ing demand for experienced workmen, 
for men of trained knowledge, and 
this is your opportunity. 
The Shaw Correspondence Schools 
have trained hundreds of men and wo- 
men for better positions and better 
salaries, either in their own trade 
or profession, or in one more con- 
genial to them. All this without in- 
terfering with their present work, 
without obliging them to leave home, 
without requiring them to spend a 
cent more than they can afford. 
The Shaw Correspondence Sehool 
courses have been written by experts, 
especially for Canadians, and _ to 
meet Canadian conditions, methods 
and markets. 
Start now to better your salary. 
Find out whether or not the Shaw 
Schools can really enable you to earn 
more. Surely this is not only worth 
while, but a duty that you owe your- 
self. It is mere self-justice to 


Use the Coupon 
NOW! 





Shaw Correspondence School 


Toronto, Canada 








Please explain (without obligation on my part) bow I can successfully 
qualify for the position or profession underlined. 








Chartered Accountant Illustrator 

Auditor Designer 

Business Manager Art Specialist 
Office Correspondent Teacher of Art 
Bookkeeper Story Writer 
Stenographer Journalist ° 

Penman Newspaper Reporter 
Commercial Specialist Photographer 
Ad-Writer Show-Card Writer 














Name 





Address 
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I AM A SCIENTIST 





For years I have made a specialty of the Development of 
Mental and Physical Power. In my research I have demon- 
strated the great Secret of Ability to Succeed.. I have scien- 
tifically demonstrated that all failure is the direct result of 
uncontrolled Magnetic, Mental and Physical Power. I can and 
will prove to you that you have Latent Powers that you have 
never dreamed of, 


SEND ME YOUR NAME AND ADDRESS PLAINLY 
WRITTEN AND ENCLOSE ONE DOLLAR TO COVER 
COST OF ADVERTISING, PRINTING, ETC., AND THE 
FIRST EXERCISE WILL BE PROMPTLY FORWARDED. 


Hundreds have attained success by this method. 
you? Address, 


DR. DUNN 
Woodstock, Ont., Canada 


Why not 
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For Every Corporation Official 


CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 
by Thomas Conyngton, of the N.Y. Bar. The 
standard work on corporation law for busi- 


ness men. Authoritative, non-technical, up 
to date. So arranged that you can find im- 
mediate answer to any question of law or 


procedure which may arise in the manage- 
ment of a corporation. Full text of over 200 
forms for use in corporate work. Thousands 
sold: highest endorsements. 422 pages, 6x9 
inches. 1909. Buckram. Prepaid $3.50. 


For the Man Who Wants to Incorporate 


CORPORATE ORGANIZATION 


by Thomas Conyngton, of the N.Y. Bar. Dis- 
cusses in detail the formation of a corpor- 
ation from selection of name and capitaliza- 
tion to complete organization: indicates the 
danger points and gives numerous and most 
valuable suggestions. Practical forms cover- 
ing every step necessary. Most practical and 
widely used work of its kind. 400 pages, 6x9 
inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $3.00. 


For the Corporation Treasurer and Accountant 
CORPORATION FINANCE 


AND ACCOUNTING 

by H. C. Bentley, C.P.A. An invaluable work- 
ing manual treating clearly of the treasurer’s 
duties and liabilities; the corporate books of 
account, with forms; bank deposits, checks 
and dividends; negotiable instruments gener- 
ally; stock and bond issues; forms relating 
to corporate finances, etc. 500 pages, 
inches. 1908. Buckram. Prepaid $4.00. 


TECHNICAL BOOK DEPT 
MacLean Publishing Co. 
143-149 University Ave. - Toronto 


6x9 















Still 
Marking Time 
at the Same 

Old Wage— 
and Getting 









What’s Ahead 
of You? 


















It startles you when you think how slowly 
you’re advancing in salary and_ position, 
considering how hard you have to work to 
hold your job. 


But it’s different if you have the special 
training that enables you to win a good posi- 
tion at work you like—to earn more money, 
and to achieve still greater success. It’s 
all a matter of right training. 

The International Correspondence Schools 
will bring the right training to you—no mat- 
ter where you live or what well-paid occupa- 
tion you wish to follow. To learn how the 
I. C. S. can help you, mark and mail the at- 
tached coupon to-day. Marking the coupon 
costs nothing, and places you under no obli- 
gation. Do it NOW. 











INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


Box 1094 SCRANTON, PA. I 
Explain, withoucturther obligation on my part, how] 
I can qualify forthe position before which I mark X, 





Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography & Typewriting 
Window Trimming 


Electrical Engineer 
Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Telephone Expert 
Architect 





























Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Conerete Construction 
Mechan, Engineer 
Mechanical Draftsman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Engineer 


Show Card Writing | 

Lettering and Sign Painting 

Advertising 

Commereial Illustratin | 

Industrial Designing 

Commercial Law | 

Teacher 

English Branches ! 

Poultry Farming i 
| 








Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agricultare Spanish 
Gas Engines Chemist French 
Automobile Ranning Salesman German 





i Present Occupation 


i and No. — 
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Get the 
Money 





You can increase your earning power by our course. Hundreds of 


young men and women all over Canada have improved their positions by our 
course. 


There is a better position for you. Can you take it? Make yourself ready 


for your chance when it comes. 


Send for our catalogue with list of courses and their cost. Improve your 
position and get the money. 





The Canada Business College 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 











Learn to be a Railway Agent 
Station Agents are in great demand to-day. They earn big wages—receive free 
house, coal, wood, etc., and have pleasant work. Instruction specially prepared 


and approved by Canadian railways. Regular telegraph wires and station books 
in school. Positions secured. Day and Mail Courses. Write for Free Book 12. 


DOMINION SCHOOL—RAILROADING—TORONTO 


—CAN YOU | What the Cilce ony of Mackana’s Magazine 


. ‘*The one magazine which maintains its popularity by 
nest + oe Beg? man Pn wg he hl giving clever fiction and up-to-date readable acide 











; ** No superior in point of literary merit and in judicious 
ee as our lessons at home during otiting. aemeeey the magazine for as thinker 
and the worker, 
Te opel! sesend you full pantesiors> see MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 
Qi A E 
Box 223, MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE 143-149 University Ave. 


Toronto 
































Comfort and Long Service 


Paragon school desks are great favorites with 
the best schools. Their handsome appearance, com- 
bined with their strength, make them the most 
desirable desk for young students. 

Send for our catalogue and prices, and look over 
our designs. They are many, and the prices are 
good. 


JAMES SMART MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. 


BROCKVILLE, ONT. and WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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Why not decide now on your course for the fall ? 
MISS GRAHAM’S Business College 
109 METCALFE ST., MONTREAL 
offers all the advantages of a special practical training. 


Day Classes - Ladies only 
Night Classes - Both Sexes 


Open Allthe Year. Write, Call or Phone. Uptown 2936 





A surprising 
amount of care 
is used in mak- 
ing Esterbrook 
Pens, but the 
superiority of 
the finished pro- 
duct more x 
warrants it. 


Special attention paid to copying for business men at 


MISS GRAHAM’S SHORTHAND AND 


COPYING OFFICES 


157 St. James Street and 109 Metcalfe Street 
MONTREAL Phone Main 1714 


STAMMERERS 


The methods employed at the 
Arnott Institute are the only 
logical methods for the cure of 
stammering. They treat the 
CAUSE, not merely the habit, 
and insure NATURAL Speech. 
If you have the slightest impedi- 
ment in your speech don't hesitate 
to write us. Cured pupils every- 
where. Pamphlet, particulars 
and references sent on request. 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 


Berlin, Ont., Can. 


| DOUBLE. ELASTIC 


The standard of 
the world. 











Fine, medium 
and broad points. 
At all stationers. 
Write for illustrat- 

ed booklet. 





Canadian Agents: 
THE BROWN BROS,, 
LTD., 51-53 Wellington 
St. W., Toronto. 
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School and College Class Pens 
ged Boy and Girl at School or College should have 
° a fountain pen. The MORTON is best because it 


can’t leak and is always ready for use. There area 
variety of sizes and styles. We want you to have one and 
we make this Important Announcement. 


We can furnish these high-grade pens to supply departments 
and stationers with the imprint of college and class on the cap of 
the pen. This will make them great sellers with college students. 


Write us for particulars and prices 
J. MORTON, Two Maiden Lane, New York 
MENZIES & CO., 152 Pearl St., Toronto, Ont., Sole Canadian Agenta 
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MacLean’ 8 Magazine 


Financial Directory 


HIS Directory will be made up of only 
reputable bond and banking houses, trust 
companies, savings banks, brokers and other 
financial institutions. The publishers of 
MacLean’s Magazine make enquiries concerning 
the institutions advertising under this heading 
and accept none that they find to be of question- 
able character. 


























Establish a Credit for Yourself | 


A careful man, with a systematic sav- 
ings account, will in time of need receive 
greater consideration from his banker 
than the man who lives up to his income. 
If you have not already done so, open a 
systematic savings account with this 
Bank. $10 deposited monthly will, at 
3% interest, compounded half-yearly, 
within 10 years amount to nearly $1,400. 





Capitaland Surplus - - $ 6,850,000 
Total Assets - . - $52,000,000 


609M 


THE TRADERS BANK 


ail CANADA 
MEY KEN EMEME ME MEME MEME IE NE ME 


IDLE DOLLARS 


Don’t let your money be uselessly idle. Invest with us in the best 0 
proposition on the money market and draw seven per cent. added 
interest. 

This is an absolutely safe and honest proposition, and backed by a 0 


number of the most prominent manufacturing firms in Canada. Your 
deposit may be withdrawn in one year on sixty days’ notice, with not 
less than seven per cent. added. The investor shares in all profits. 7‘ 
























































Write for further details of this profitable investment. Don’t wait. 
Your chance is now. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES CORPORATION LTD., Confederation Life Bldg,, Toronto 
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FOUNDED 1797 





NORWICH UNION 


Fire Insurance Society Limited 
OF NORWICH, iENGLAND 


Deposit at Ottawa Losses Paid 
$530,700 $125,000,000 
Head Office for Canada: 


Norwich Union Building 
12, 14 Wellington Street East, Toronto 





J ‘HNB.LAIDLAW, Manager A.H. RODGERS, Branch Secretary 




















Conclusive Evidence 


The Financial Post of Canada is the authority on Canadian investments. 
Such information as is given each week in its Security Review, Bond Situ- 
ation, Business Outlook, Mining Market, Real Estate Review and Middle West, 
Pacific Coast, New York and London News are of paramount importance in 
gauging the market for Canadian investments. 


The following extracts from letters recently received by The Post indicate that The 
Post does appeal to investors, and the interest created through its news columns brings 
results to its advertisers. The first letter is from our Winnipeg Office, the second from a 
representative real estate firm in Regina. 


Apr. 19, 1912. 
“J. M————_———_, Manager of the J. M———_—————- Co. told me that he gold a 
block of land in Highland Park, Regina, to G. McL—————- and J. A—-——-, Lunen- 
burg, Nova Scotia, for $8,000 as the direct result of advertising in The Financial 
Post, as The Post was mentioned in the correspondence. Mr. M-———— is highly 
delighted with The Financial Post.”"—L. C. H 
April 17, 1912. 
“We realize the fact that The Financial Post s doing good work, as we often 
ferring to our advertisement in your issue.”’ 
get inquiries referring TR cacccnsanesaer tty tte 


Below is a copy of a letter received from one of the buyers mentioned in the first 


letter:— 
Lunenburg, N.S., Jan. 25, 1912. 
“Enclosed please find P.O. Order for $3.00 for payment of my renewal to De- 
cember, 1912. I am very much pleased with The Post and have made some good 


uggestions written in its columns.” 
investments under sugg (Signed) J. A—————_—_- 


Are vou interested in Canadian investments? If so, become a subscriber to The 
Financial Post. Do you wish to interest the investing class in some reputable Canadian 
investment? If so, advertise in The Financial Post. 


WRITE’"FOR SAMPLE COPY AND PARTICULARS TO 


The Financial Post of Canada 
TORONTO 


Offices: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg,’ Regina, Vancouver, New 
York and London, England 
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A GOOD MAN 


WANTED 


TO HANDLE 


REAL ESTATE 








JNO. M. WARREN 


30 VICTORIA ST. 
TORONTO 
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Big Features This Month 


There are some particularly expensive features 
in this number, among the most notable being: 


The National Political Situation: The first of 
a series of talks on Canadian problems.—E. W. 
Thomson. 

Short Stories: “Beautiful Sebastiana,” by Marie 
Van Vorst; “Smoke Bellew,” by Jack London; “The 
Gold That Glittered,”’ by O. Henry—all fine stories 
by writers of the first rank. 

The Success Series: What the World Owes to 
Dreamers and Where Would Civilization Be But For 
Them.—Dr. O. S. Marden. 








Contents Copyright, 1912 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 















































Summer house and bungalows of a modern Community Court. 



































A typical entrance to an attractive Community Court. 


See “The Community Court Idea,’ page 73. 
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The National Political Situation 


CANADA AND THE PROBLEM OF 


PERIL—ARMAMENTS 


AND TAXES—DEFENCE 
—CANADIAN ELECTIONS PROBABLE 


NAVAL DEFENCE—THE GERMAN 
OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


NEXT YEAR 


By Edward William Thomson 





writer. 


est. 
subseribers. 





Herewith is presented the first of a series of articles on ‘‘The National 
Political Situation,’’ by E. W. Thomson, the well-known Canadian political 
The opening ‘‘talk’’ deals with armaments and taxes. 
also in the subsequent articles which will appear monthly, Canadians will 
find a vigorous presentation of the big national issues of the day. 
Thomson has been given a free hand; as he says himself, his articles will 
not be in any degree or particular dictated or moulded by any person save 
himself, nor with the least regard for any political party or moneyed inter- 
The outcome should be interesting reading for MacLean 


In it, as 


Mr. 


Magazine 








CANADA’S existing House of Com- 
mons is necessarily short-lived. It does 
not represent the provinces according to 
the census of June, 1911. A redistri- 
bution of Representation Act allotting 
the West its due of largely increased re- 
presentation cannot be delayed beyond 
the next session of parliament. There 
is no sign that the Borden Ministry 
mean to delay it an hour. Upon that 
Act a general federal election will neces- 
sarily follow soon. It’s probable date 
would appear to be in September, 1913, 
hecause an election then would enable 
the winning party to assemble the new 
Parliament in November, as is most con- 
venient for public business and desired 
by federal politicians in general. Also, 





September is the Conservatives’ “lucky 
month,” since they beat both Alexander 
Mackenzie and Wilfrid Laurier therein. 

The present House seems likely to 
have one year more life. This implies 
that the Borden Ministry may be equal- 
ly short-lived, or may obtain secure 
tenure of power for the usual term of 
five years. Meantime that Ministry can 
commit the country to nothing import- 
ant that must require more than a year 
for its firm establishment or completion. 
This reflection should allay perturba- 
tion in some who imagine Premier Bor- 
den about to vote thirty millions or a 
brace or trio of Dreadnaughts to the 
London Admiralty, and who go on to 
rejoice or lament that he will bring Im- 
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perial Federation, or something very 
like it, to pass. He has not time to 
work any real wonders for good or harm 
before he must come up for judgment, 
for approval, or dismissal. About all 
he can do is construct the planks of his 
platform for the next general election. 
To me he appears a sensible, prudent, 
cautious imperialist, most unlikely to 
ask the electorate to implement some of 
the amazing designs with which he is 
credited by less rational persons. 

It may be assumed certain that Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier and his Opposition 
would resolutely obstruct passage of any 
and every proposal to commit Canada 
to a radically new policy in affairs of 
profound present and future import- 
ance. Why impute to Mr. Borden a 
wish or design to hurry the country 
into any serious departure without first 
obtaining the electorate’s consent at the 
polls? As to the “Navy” and “Im- 
perial Federation” he seems to me to 
have carefully and skilfully kept his 
freedom, despite all London blandish- 
ments and counsels of the Harmsworth 
School. Has he not indicated that a 
direct Canadian contribution to Old 
Country funds or armament will be im- 
possible until such time as the Old 
Country shall have arranged to give 
Canada a voice in respect of war, of 
peace, and of expenditure on and shap- 
ing of armaments? Does any politi ical 
being conceive that such “voice” can be 
arranged for in atwelvemonth? Could 
the Old Country electorate, always face 
to face with great predatory powers, and 
always aware that need for prompt ac- 
tion may arrive to their executive any 
hour, be persuaded in a year to embar- 
rass that executive by some novel ar- 
rangement for giving Canada, Austra- 
lia, South Africa and New Zealand, 
anything more than a “me too” voice 
in London’s foreign affairs, or resolu 
tions touching war? Who ean serious- 
ly believe that Canadians in general 


would not only consent to supply Old 
Country brethren with immense mon- 
eys or immense battleships, but thus ne- 
cessarily pledge themselves, by the pre- 
cedent, 


to evince similar generosity in 
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any future similar emergency, unless 
ander a political arrangement which 
would secure to Canada not merely a 
“voice” but a choice—the choice of en- 
zaging in or withdrawing from any 
course favored by London? 

MR. BORDEN’S CAUTION. 


Our judicious Premier 
in mind, during all his London ban- 
quets, the immense difficulty of estab- 
lishing such a political arrangement as 
he indicated to be a necessary prelim- 
inary to Canadian direct contributions 
of money or ships. 

It seemed to me that he virtually 
said, what surely almost every Cana- 
dian would heartily echo:—“If the 
politically impossible could be done, we 
might delight to supply cash or arma- 
ments in support thereof.” Did not 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier say virtually the 
same when he remarked “If you wish 
for our aid, call us to your councils.” 
Were we called? Can we be called? 
Is not the only possible course of Bri- 
tons in general to carry on the most 
successful of empires by developing it 
on the voluntary system through which 
the suecess has been achieved? Does 
that question insinuate or allege that 
we Canadians do not perceive and ac- 
knowledge the awful emergency of the 
Mother Country inhabited by our breth- 
ren? Not so. 


plainly kept 


GERMAN STRENGTI, 


The present writer is one firmly con- 
vineed that Germany is most formid- 
able by science, training, foresight, reso- 
lution, a sense of her need to expand. 
He is convinced that Germany means to 
dispute with Britons the supremacy of 
the seas: that this supremacy is almost 
vital to Canada, to all the other Domin- 
ions, and even to the United States: and 
that all who speak the English language 
should hasten to actions that will se- 
ure that supremacy. But to what ac- 
tions? 

A little while ago we were being re- 
proached by the Harmsworth School, 
with meanly, pusillanimously leaving 
upon the poor of Great Britain the re- 
































sponsibility and the burden of our de- 
fence. No need to exclaim just here: 
“Why not put it on the idle rich of 
Great Britain?” The reproach against 
Canadians was and is largely sound. 
How free ourselves therefrom? 


DEFEND OURSELVES. 


Surely by assuming our own de- 
fence? And would this be to refrain 


from aid to Old Country brethren? Not 
so. It would be, first, to relieve them, 
and thus enable them to direct their 
thoughts and plans solely to their own 
defence. Second, it would be to put 
ourselves in shape to aid them most 
effectually at a pinch. As a healthy 
man, who has so trained himself that 
his hands can keep his head, is able, 
and usually willing, to bring his fists 
to his brother’s help, so we, having 
once made us secure on our own coasts, 
could bruize in to the Old Country’s aid 
whenever the brethren needed us. Yea, 
and exult in the exercise! Should we 
be unable to do so, had we amply se- 
cured ourselves? What is here meam 
by amply? 

An ample defence implies one suffi- 
cient to meet the heaviest brunt that 
may come. It is on that idea that our 
Old Country brethren maintain coast 
defences and a navy meant to ensure 
safety and liberty to their islands. Are 
we Canadians, (so vastly given to brag 
of late vears), too mean or too poor to 
follow that example? If not, then our 
defences against the worst conceivable 
brunt should be so ample that we could 
detach forces to the Old Country’s aid 
in every other case, as surely as she 
could and would detach forces to our 
help in every case but that worst pos- 
sible one in which her own vitals were 
threatened. 


THE COST. 


But a Canadian defence, ample in 
that sense would involve, oh, such a 
dreadful expense! It would require 
not only certain forts, torpedo boats 
and stations, submarines, destroyers, 
land forces capable of securing this 
purely coastal equipment from seizure 
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by landing parties of an invader, but 


perhaps also some great battleships 
and cruisers. In the name of God and 
common sense, why not? 

By our own will we remain in the 
realms of our fathers’ crown; in an 
empire the most glorious and_benefi- 
cent ever known or dreamed of; in the 
enjoyment of benefits world wide as to 
facility in commerce and in law; in a 
pride of memories and hopes and travel 
and welcome and outlook priceless to 
the human spirit. 


THE STAKE. 

In these immeasurable possessions we 
are threatened by a most worshipful 
rival, formidable to the last degree. The 
skill of diplomacy, the determination 
shown in armaments of huge and in- 
creasing cost, the dangers to both of 
the kindred rivals, consideration of peril 
to civilization and to all the hard-won 
blessing of mankind, seem of no avail 
to bring about a cessation of the 
ever more dangerous rivalry. Ifa 
German-British war does not impend, 
then all the are misread by 
statesmen as cautious as Rosebery, 
and Chancellors as eager as Lloyd- 
George to let go into armaments not 
one penny that might be devoted to so- 
cial betterments in happier times. It 
is obvious that the British fleets, if our 
old pride will not permit us to believe 
thev can be destroyed by ships and sea- 
men and guns, may be wiped out by 
dirigibles and dropped explosives. It 
is plain that such destruction would 
end the mighty career of the Islanders, 
reduce them to dependence on the vic- 
tor, set the whole armed world scramb- 
ling for fragments of the Empire that 
was. It is obvious that Canada, if with- 
out an ample defence, would be claim- 
ed and invaded by the victor. It is no 
less certain that Canada, amply defend- 
ed as to her shores and coast coal mines, 
could stand off Germany as perfectly as 
a porcupine can defy a wolf. It is clear 
that this Dominion, if so defended— 
and no such defence can be improvised 
—would be the preferred refuge and 
future home of millions of the best of 
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our Old Country kin, who could not 
and would not endeavor to endure the 
beaten Islands’ future condition of 
semi-servitude to Germany. 


NO HELP FROM U. 8. 


It must be plain to any student of 
the American military and naval situa- 
tion that there can be no more insensate 
drivel than the allegation that the 
United States could and would step in 
to save a Canada which had neglected 
the duty of ample defence? 

Why is this clear? Because the 
United States lack armaments that 
would warrant them in meddling with 
a victor over Great Britain’s fleets. 
How instantly would sane Japan— 
sane and therefore armed to the teeth in 
her children’s noble contempt of the 
belly-God and the clothes-God and the 
pleasure-God—forget a treaty that was 
made dead by the utter defeat of the 
Britain that was, and hasten to threaten 
not only the Phillipines and Hawaii but 
the Californian coast with her never- 
beaten sailors and soldiers. The pros- 
pect of such invasion already scares 
the military-wise among our neighbor 
brethren. And do you imagine that 
Washington would take on Germany, 
for Canada’s beloved sake, when the 
eyes of Japan, freed from all fear to 
encounter dissent from England, were 
glaring with hunger to seize the vine- 
vards of California, and revenge the 
innumerable insults of ’Frisco hood- 
lums on Japs who have sought but op- 
portunity to exchange good labor for 
200d gold ? 


A NEW WORLD. 


Try to understand that the world, 
with Great Britain’s navy scored off its 
waters, would be a new world, not one 
in which navally and militarily “slob- 
nations” could expect any deference, or 
have any more safety than they could 
hasten to provide, in desperate remorse 
for their neglect to keep well-armed in 
a world of bristling robber-nations. 
Our neighbor brethren have always, 
since the Monroe doctrine was invented 
by a British Prime Minister, depended 
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extensively if more or less unconscious- 
ly, as they did in the Spanish war and 
as they do now, on the British suprem- 
acy at sea, and on British brotherhood 
with them. It is so important to them 
that they ought to stand, even as our- 
selves, ready at all times to conserve 
and promote it. Because of its exist- 
ence they, even as we, have not amply 
defended their own coasts. That is 
why it is sheer silliness to suppose that 
they, immediately after the very pos- 
sible early destruction of that suprem- 
acy, could undertake our defence 
against the victor, and against the al- 
lies he would promptly acquire in the 
business of dividing the British rai- 
ment. Uncle Sam would then have all 
he could do, probably more, in secur- 
ing his own hide against the skinners. 


SUPPOSE OTHERWISE. 


Even if he were secure, and were able 
and willing to save us, what would be 
his price? And if he did it from pure 
friendliness, how could that be endured 
by the valuable persons, now purporting 
to be influential with our government, 
who have endlessly derided and cursed 
him, ever since I can remember? Just 
now some of them seem deep in re- 
morse, since one observes many of their 
names in the impressive lists of those 
Canadians who wish to rejoice publicly 
that Jonathan and John have not been 
fratricidal during a century now nearly 
past—thanks to their own good sense in 
ignoring the provocations trumped up 
by our Canadian truculents. 


WEST COAST OPEN. 


If the present writer seem an alarm- 
ist, one newly impressed by the need 
of Canada for coast defence, it may be 
because he has very lately returned 
from six weeks in British Columbia, 
where he traveled 550 miles up and 
down an undefended, many-islanded' 
shore, between Victoria, Vancouver, 
and Prince Rupert, besides twice tra- 
versing the whole length of the settled 
portion of wondrously beautiful Van- 
couver Island. This journeying enab- 
led him to perceive why Sir Richard 
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MacBride, who is a wise man and no 
alarmist, so insists, publicly and _priv- 
ately, that a prime naval duty of Can- 
ada is to make ample defence of that 
coast. Except by some not very form- 
idable guns in the neglected fort at 
Esquimalt, that shore is wholly with- 
out armament. 


JAPAN'S FORCE THERE. 


It swarms, everywhere, with hardy 
Japanese fishermen, doubtless all well 
weaponed, all trained in the Mikado’s 
army, every man entitled to be consid- 
ered among the bravest of the brave, 
the most efficient of the efficient. 
They could, on wired or secret 
orders from Tokio, seize and hold that 
entire coast instanter. So I was assur- 
ed on the best possible authority. They 
have under control all the boats they 
fish in, no matter who may be ostensible 
owners. There is no military force 
worth noting in that province. The 
cruiser Rainbow is a movable shadow 
of force, incapable of being in more 
than one place at a time, or of guard- 
ing more than a few miles of one of 
several main channels of approach, all 
of which should be fortified, and secur- 

ed by easily-laid torpedoes and floating 

mines. Nanaimo, the chief coaling 
station, is wholly undefended as to ap- 
proach from the north. Were it seized 
bv a thousand resolute old soldiers with 
Winchesters, they could hold the mines 
until the arrival of a cruiser friendly to 
them. Thus invasion in force would 
be made easy, secure. Vancouver Isl- 
and would be the invaders’ stronghold, 
and the contiguous mainland open to 
them. It has wealthy cities, utterly un- 
defended. Established along the shore 
the Japanese could not be ousted by any 
force Canada could ever muster. 

Of course the attack would not arrive 
before British defeat were published. 
That defeat is held to be not improbable 
by those Canadians who ceaselessly 
clamor for reinforcement of the King 
in the North Sea. Did that dreaded 
event arrive, the Japs could do as they 
might choose in British Columbia, since 
it is, as above argued, mere bosh to im- 
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agine that our neighbor brethren would 
not, in that case, be exceeding shy of 
meddling with any strong, well-armed 
Power that did not directly challenge 
or invade them. 


DEFENCE EASY. 


Now, it would be no difficult nor very 
expensive matter, to secure British Col- 
umbia perfectly, by fortifying and min- 
ing the few main channels of approach 
to her cities and coal mines. Whatever 
the cost, the thing ought to be done 
speedily as possible. I venture to assert 
that the Right Honorable Premier at 
Ottawa, if he fail to hasten to this duty, 
may be provided with abundance of 
trouble by the wise and charming 
Premier at Victoria. 

Ts British Columbia not important to 
Canada? The shores of that Province 
are essentially those of the great prairies 
of Alberta, whose exports of grain and 
imports of needments, after completion 
of the Panama Canal, cannot but most- 
ly go and come via Vancouver and 
Prince Rupert, on the main line of the 
G.T.P. and of its branch from Fort 
George to Vancouver. The valuable 
transcontinental, or Huropean-Asiatic 
traffic of our three Transcontinental 
railwavys—the C.P.R., the G.T.P. and 
the C.N.R.—belongs to Canada only in- 
asmuch as British Columbia does. That 
traffic benefits Ontario, Quebec and our 
eastern maritime provinces. East-Can- 
ada’s sales to British Columbia are 
large, and her children are conspicuous 
in the B. C. population. The Domin- 
ion’s western ocean frontier is as abso- 
lutely necessary to the Dominion’s in- 
terior provinces as is the Atlantic ocean 
frontier. Every reason for amply pro- 
viding for the defence of one applies 
equally to the other. 

It may be objected that such ample 
defence will cost a lot of money—for 
forts, guns, torpedoes, mines, craft serv- 
ing the stations, men for holding, regi- 
ments and batteries organized with a 
view to backing them up. Surely! Life 
costs a lot of money! Its protection, its 
security cost a lot of money. National 
existence cannot be promoted and 
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guarded on the cheap in these times, 
when a foremost power goes armed, and 
arms more dangerously every fresh 
year, with obvious intent to hold our 
national existence, or all we have been 
long accustomed to value it for, at the 
mercy of the Lord of Spiked Helmets. 
Who counts the cost of what appears 
necessary to his continuance in life and 
freedom? The ample defence of both 
Canadian coasts is well within the pe- 
cunlary power of our eight millions. 
Surely the expense should not be 
crudged. 


WHO SHOULD PAY? 


But who is to bear it? The farmers, 
the lumbermen, the miners, the fishers, 
the operatives—I mean the actual man- 
ual workers, the poor? Surely not—if 
common sense and common justice can 
rule this Dominion. I have been in 
every one of its main cities, and many 
of its towns of late years; in most of 
those west of St. John very recently 
Everywhere I have seen the almost 
monstrous spectacle of extravagant 
waste on Pleasure, Dress, Houses, Furn- 
iture, Autocars, sumptuous Hotels— 
not waste by the Workers, the real pro- 
ducers, the only people essential to 
Canada’s development and progress. 
The money thrown away by Business 
Classes that have become infected by 
the craze of London and New York 
and Paris for Luxury, would, were it 
taken from them bv a direct graduated 
federal tax on incomes, not only supply 
ample coast defences on both our shores, 
but vastly reduce the number of Hands 
and Dollars diverted from production 
to further Waste. 


LLOYD-GEORGE’S PLAN. 


Four years ago Mr. Lloyd-George 
proposed, in effect, to put the cost of de- 
fence for the United Kingdom on the 
Classes of Luxury and Waste. Until 
Great Britain shall have done so, it 
would surely be rather unbecoming of 
her statesmen to seek, or to accept, de- 
fences provided for that Kingdom in 
any degree by the farmers and the 
working classes of Canada, who must 
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pay, under our present abominable sys- 
tem of indirect taxation, every dollar 
and provide every battleship this Do- 
minion may give. Between 1883 and 
1909 the accumulated capital of the 
United Kingdom rose from $47,675,- 
000,000, when the population was 37,- 
000,000, to $88,725,000,000, when the 
population was 45,000,000. The Bri- 
tish Chancellor of the Exchequer, on 
October 17, 1910, remarked, “of £300,- 
000,000 that passes annually at death 
of about 420,000 persons, about half 
belongs to something under 2,000 per- 


sons.”’ 


ENGLAND'S 


In the same speech he said of 
the Idle Rich—‘After devoting the 
first third of their lives in preparing 
and equipping themselves for work, 
they devote themselves to a life of idle- 
ness,” precisely as do very many of the 
families of our not idle rich Canadian 
business men. “Tt is,” he went on, “a 
scandalous and stupid waste of first. 
class material, and the worst of it is, 
the system requires that they should 
choose some of the best men that wealth 
can buy to assist them in leading their 
life of indolenece with a degree of lux- 
urious ease. It is a common but shal- 
low fallacy that inasmuch as these rich 
men find employment for, 
200d wages to, those who personally ad- 
minister to their comfort, to that ex- 
tent they are rendering a service to 
the community. Quite the reverse. 
They are withdrawing a large num- 
ber of capable men and women from 
useful and = productive work. 

There is a larger number 
of people of this class in this coun- 


IDLE RICH. 


try than probably in any _ other 
eountrv in the world. ‘You will find 
them in the London Clubs. or in the 


eountrv, walking about with guns on 
their shoulders and dogs at their heels, 
or upon golf courses, or tearing along 
country roads at perilous speeds, not 
seeking to recharge exhausted nerve 
cells spent in useful labor, but as the 
serious occupation of their lives. If 
you want to realize what a serious charge 


and pay. 
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they impose on the community I will 
put it in this way: If you take these 
men, with their families, and with their 
very large body of retainers, you will 
find that they account for something 


like 
TWO MILLIONS OF THE POPULATION 


of this country. It is exactly as if the 
great commercial and industrial cities 
of Manchester, Liverpool, and Glasgow 
were converted into great privileged 
communities in which no man was ex- 
pected to engage in any productive or 
profitable enterprise-—allowances run- 
ning up to scores of thousands being 
made to some of the citizens, and run- 
ning down the seale until the lowest of 
them received a remittance three times 
as large as that of the average wage in 
this country. Can you think of anvy- 
thing more wasteful, more burdensome 
to the community, more unintelligent 
than asystem of this kind?” 


WILL CHURCHILL po IT? 


Can Canadians think of anything 
more impudent than would be the con- 
duct of Mr. Winston Churchill if he 
came out, inviting Canadians to supply 
thirty millions-dollars, or three dread- 
noughts to a community whose own 
favorite Chancellor shows that it can 
do to itself, and to all concerned, noth- 
ing but good by taxing its idle luxuri- 
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ous classes until they have got to go to 
work? 

Yes, something even more impu- 
dent can be imagined. It would be 
proposing that the luxurious classes of 
the Dominion shall stay free of direct, 
useful, graduated, federal taxation on 
income and profits—taxes laid for the 
purpose of supplying Canada with 
necessary coast defences on both shores. 
Nay, vou can imagine even a sillier 
audacity. That would be to put the 
cost of those defences on our working 
farmers, lumbermen, miners, fishers 
and operatives, by increasing ‘‘protect- 
ive’ duties in the name of getting the 
money. This increase appears to be 
precisely what our manufacturing flag- 
wavers are after, while they clamor that 
thirtv millions, or three dreadnoughts, 
should be voted to the North Sea with 
incidental relief to the Old Country 
Idle and Luxurious, who would other- 
wise be sooner or later compelled to 
supply the needed money. 


Knough for once. This is but the first 
of an intended informal 
monthly talks in MacLean’s Magazine 
hy the present writer. You may be sure 
that, so long as his humble name be at- 
tached to them. they will not be in any 
degree or particular dictated or mould- 
ed by any person save himself, nor with 
the least regard for any political party 
or moneved interest. 


serles of 
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The Truth Telller 





The Truth Teller lifts the curtain 

And shows us the people’s plight; 
And everything seems uncertain, 

And nothing at all looks right. 
Yet out of the blackness groping, 

My heart finds a world in bloom; 
For it somehow is fashioned for hoping, 

And it cannot live in the gloom. 


He tells us from border to border, 
That race is warring with race: 
With riot and mad disorder, 
The earth is a wretched place; 
And vet, ere the sun is setting, 
I am thinking of peace, not strife; 
lor mv heart has a way of forgetting 
All things save the joy of life. 


| heard in my vouth’s beginning, 

That earth was a region of woe; 

Of trouble and sorrow and sinning— 
For the Truth Teller told me so. 

T knew it was true, and tragic: 


And I mourned over much that was wrong; 


And then by some curious magic, 
The heart of me burst into song. 


The vears have been going, going, 
A mixture of pleasure and pain; 
But the Truth Tellers books are showing 
That evil is on the gain. 
And I know that I ought to be grieving, 
And I should be too sad to sing; 
But somehow T keep on believing 
That life is a glorious thing. 


—irnaA WHeeter WItcox, in Ainslee’s. 
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Beautiful Sebastiana 


By Marie 


ON the balcony of the Trinacria Hotel 
in Messina a young American tourist 
sat finishing what had been a very wel- 
come luncheon. Beneath him lay the 
noisy, populous city, and farther out 
around its coast spread the divine sea. 

The flies took possession of his piled 
plate of figs and dates. Dentwater call- 
the cameriere, and the servant, who had 
waited upon him excellently, came eag- 
erly running toward the stranger. 

“Vuole, signore?” 

Dentwater gave his order, and the 
man beamed and bowed and took away 
the fruit. The traveller’s eyes follow- 
ed the man who slipped softly back into 
the shade of the inner dining-room. 

The Sicilian waiter, a slender fellow, 
presented a pitiful figure to his patron. 
He was evidently ill-paid, mean, and 
poor. His linen, though spotless, was 
ragged; and his clothes, too large in 
the legs, too short in the coat, and too 
wide about the thin shoulders, had serv- 
ed for other men of his profession be- 
fore his era. 

In the southern atmosphere of light 
and sun, poverty is one of the lesser 
evils; but the servant in the dark res- 
taurant, slipping from table to table, 
bowing, receiving guests and speeding 
them away, running back and forth to 
the kitchen, returning with his service 
of food, agile, careful, touchingly eager, 
arrested Dentwater’s attention. 

It was his eagerness that obliged 
Dentwater to consider him. ‘The dark 
face, the painfully neat hair, the waxed 
mustache, were typical, not distinctive; 
but the eager eyes, the sensitive mouth 
over which a smile hovered lightly and 
as quickly disappeared, appealed strong- 
ly to the Englishman. 


Van Vorst 


“Cameriere!” he ealled, and again 
the shabby figure of Francesco flitted 
forward. The traveler paid his bill 
with intention. Francesco bowed, took 
the money to the desk, and when he re- 
turned found his gentleman reading a 
letter. 

“The change, Signore.” 

“Oh, that’s for you, amico.” 

“Mille grazie, Signore!” Francesco’s 
face flushed. 

“Speak any English?” 

“No, Signore.” 

“Never been to America, then?” 

“No, Signore.” 

“Better go over.” Dentwater lit a 
cigarette. “You can make plenty of 
money there. You people do.” 

“Scusi, is the Signore an American? 
I thought,” Francesco added, “that he 
was an Englishman.” 

Dentwater smiled. “Very keen of 
you.” 

Dentwater held a letter he had writ- 
ten, sealed, and addressed: “Alla Con- 
tessa di Fiori Mille, Palazzo Fiori 
Mille.” 

To the left opened the passage from 
the dining-room on the kitchens—to a 
long window at the end of the corridor, 
which looked on the sea. Dentwater 
could see the blue sweep of the Medi- 
terrean—the reddish sails of the boats, 
and a white sail here and there, like the 
petal of a camelia. All framed for him 
by a few feet of glass, there stretched 
before him the exquisite picture of a 
sunny Mediterranean port. Close. to 
the window embrasure, as if a giant 
pair of shears had cut out of profound 
shade the picture of a human man and 
set him there, Dentwater saw Francesco 
huddled against the light. The wait- 
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er’s arms hung limply at his sides; he 
too was looking out at the port and on 
the placid Sea, The poor figure Was the 
profound expression of desolation and 
disaster. As he just then turned about, 
Dentwater saw the patient creature’s 
face scarred by flowing tears. 

Not wishing to intrude on such an 
intimate moment in a human __ life, 
Dentwater stepped back, and found at 
his side the little proprietor, with whom 
downstairs he had exchanged some few 
words before luncheon. The traveler 
touched the hotel-keeper’s arm and nod- 
ded toward the man in the window. 

“What’s happened to that poor dev- 
11? What is the matter with him?” 

And, not without sympathy, the pro- 
prietor =hrugeed at the inevitableness 
of each man’s tragedy. 


“Oh, somebody has just told) him 
about ‘Bastiana.” 

“They never seem real,’ the Con- 
tessa Fiorl Mille said to Dentwater. 

On vet another Sicilian balcony, 
above the snow-white and — pinkish 
town. he looked down over” the hill- 


slopes into the cup-like circle that held 
Messina. Rows of houses—-a dash of 
brilliant oreen, a blaze as of rose-petals 
where the pinkish buildings scattered 
here and there lke flowers: contour of 
eraceful buildings, and the sharp edge 
where the shore met the azure of the 
lapping, captivating “Ea, 

“You think thev are not real? Well, 
I expect you should know, for you are 
familiar with the Wessinese.” 

“T know them. Thev are all emo- 
tion. all exeitement, all sensation.” 

“PMmotion is not real, then?” 

She shrugged. “I1’m, I don’t know. 
At anv rate, the JMJessinese are perfect 
lv adorable, but they are children.” 

“T fanev that 1f vou had seen a cer- 
tain chap’s face down there at the Trin- 
acria, as T saw it an hour ago, you would 
have thought that there was something 
real in him.” 

“Don’t let me shock vou, my friend 
the Contessa said seriously. “T love my 
husband's people. I couldn’t be happy 
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in Messina otherwise, could I? And 
many of them are my friends. But | 
um more Anglo-Saxon than vou are, | 
really think. And it is like hving in a 
picture-book here—in this white villa 
in perpetual sunshine—in _ perpetual 
summer. Sometimes I feel as though 
| were a part of an illustrated story— 
with highly-colored illustrations, most 
of the time. I have got used to the 
clow, of course.” 

“But doesn’t it ever seem dull?’ 
with something like eagerness in his 
words. “Tsn’t it ever very lonely?” 

“Yes,” she acknowledged ; “one can- 
not make companions of children, pic- 
tures and fairy-stories.” 

“But vour friends come here— 

*'y o0. and 20: and so do .. of course 

to Paris, Naples, and Rome; but the 
foes and the rain’ drive me home to 
this sunlight.” 

Dentwater stretched his 
across the table. 

“One of your friends has come to- 
day.” he said, and he held out his hand. 

“Tt all seems so unreal,” she murm- 
ured again. 

Dentwater, his hand — outstretched, 
murmured more intently still: 

“Oh, there ave real things! There 
ave veal things: and T have a thousand 
minds to tell vou some of them!” 


And he proceeded to do SO. 


hand 


out 


“K * * 


When he reached the Trinacria it 
was past midnight. Ile ordered some- 
thing in the cafe. where the proprietor 
himself served him. Looking about. 
Dentwater asked: 

“And where is 

“Gone,” the Innkeeper replied. “Tle 
took the boat vou came in, back to 
Naples. Ile is to sail from Naples to 
America to-morrow.” 

“To look for ‘Bastiana?” 

“To look for ’Bastiana.”’ 

“Why. he is a real lover!” Dentwat- 
er exclaimed delightedly. 

“Beco!” shrugged the innkeeper, as 
though to be a real lover was to him the 
most natural thing in the world. 

The Englishman, draining his glass, 


I’rancesco ? 
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“Falling by her side, Francesco gazed upon the face of ‘the most beautiful 
woman in all Sicily.” 
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drank in silence to the departure of the 
Sicilian; and said to himself with satis- 
faction: ‘““A man in love will find there 
are real things everywhere!”’ 
* + 2 
“ae So are death and the stil- 
etto,” Richard Dentwater said; ‘‘and as 
we go on you will some time see how 
realistic this candy-colored place can 
be.” 

The Contessa replied to him: 

“There are quantities of tales such as 
the one you have just told me.” 

And he accepted, undisturbed: 

“Of course, and vou know the trag- 
edy in the Chinese Empire, when after 
the garden party there was nothing 
new to tell the Emperor?” 

“T can imagine!’ The Contessa 
laughed. “And I beg your pardon. If 
you really want to make me sad by 
your narrative, T won’t prevent you.” 

“Bellissima ’Bastiana is the most 
beautiful creature on the coast; and 
’Bastiana was engaged to be married to 
Francesco. There was a family debt of 
honor to be paid off in some fashion or 
other by some one or another.” 

“As I said before,” the Contessa 
laughed, “those things are usually paid 
off with a stiletto.” 

But her friend was not prevented. 
“No, this was only a vulgar money af- 
fair—no romance in it—and they, poor 
dears, in some wav or another had to 
discharge that liabilitv. So ’Bastiana, 
following the trail of rich Americans, 
went to America, and Francesco staved 
here to work. When the last soldi had 
been paid up, ’Bastiana was to return 
to Messina, and the wedding-bells were 
to ring.” 

Here the Contessa began to be troubl- 
ed. 

“Poor things! I wish vou had told 
me this before, Richard Dentwater.”’ 

“T onlv knew it vesterday, myself.” 

“T will pav off the rest of that debt 
at onee for them,” she offered, and 
Dentwater kissed her hand. 

“Very sweet and kind of you, but 
they wouldn’t take it. It seems they 
are as proud as peacocks, and, moreover, 


the debt is all paid.” 
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“How 
ard!” 

Dentwater nodded solemnly. “Paid 
up soldi by soldi.” 

He lit a_ cigarette and smoked 
thoughtfully, going on with the story 
which had touched him. 

“The poor old chap kept the girl’s 
courage up from this side, and from her 
side she kept up his courage.” 

‘The Contessa was leaning very near 
{o him. 

“Of course she is dead,” she murm- 
ured. “Why don’t you tell me so? 
After all. why do you tell me such a 
melancholy love-story ?” 

Looking toward her devotedly, Dent- 
water said: 

“Because I shall always be selfish 
enough to share with you everything 
that pleases or grieves me; as a man 
shares with a perfect companion every- 
thing in the world.” 

She forgave his egotism. 

“But ’Bastiana is not dead,” he went 
on after a little. ““Franecesco has not 
heard a thing about her for a long, 
long time. That meant, of course, a 
ereat deal of suffering and anxiety, I 
expect, in the humble heart. At any 
rate, yesterday he heard enough to 
make up for no end of a wait. A na- 
tive of this town has just come back 
from America (on the same boat that 
fetched me from Naples), and before 
his heels could cool, of course, he came 
and told Francesco just that which a 
man would rather learn his sweetheart 
dead than hear. ’Bastania has grown 
to be a fine lady, and it has been com- 
paratively easy for her to get the monev 
which went so promptly and regularly 
to pay her debt.” 

“Oh, dear!’ breathed the Contessa. 
“Poor thing! She was, of course, far too 
pretty—vou said she was the most bean- 
tiful woman on the coast.” 

“The most beautiful Jtalian on the 
coast.” Dentwater corrected. “Bui I 
didn’t sav she was the most beautiful 
woman in the world!” 

The Contessa admitted that he had 
not been so absurd. 


perfectly wonderful, Rich- 
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“This Francesco,” her friend went 
on, “is a perfectly ripping sort of chap 
-—he strikes me as being rather real for 
a picture book. Directly I had gone he 
went out, found his communicative and 
loquacious compatriot. and _— stabbed 
him within an inch of his life, effectu- 
ally shutting his mouth for him. That 
fellow, at least, will not talk in Messina 
about ’Bastiana’s reputation! Then, 
much appreciated and protected by his 
friends, Francesco girded up his loins 
and got on the ship. Ile has gone to 
America to fetch his old sweetheart 
home.” 

The Contessa was beginning to be in- 
terested. 

“Oh, she won’t come back.” 

Dentwater admitted that very prob- 
ably she wouldn't come. “And the 
poor fellow’s troubles are only just be- 
einning. But he has gone, and while 
he believes in his heart all that he has 
heard, I haven’t a doubt, at any rate, he 
denies everything stoutly and calls his 
informant a liar.” 

“He is decidedly a brick!’ conceded 
the Contessa, who remembered some 
American expressions. 

k oe * 

Tn the latter part of December of the 
following year Dentwater again found 
himself on shipboard, steaming toward 
Messina. 

As though a magnet of destiny drew 


them together, he had, singularly 
enough, found Francesco. Not in 


America, but on this self-same boat, 
engaged in the same dreary occupation 
in which he had been employed wheii 
he first arrested Dentwater’s attention. 
Dentwater thought the man had the 
face of amartyr. He had not seen him 
until they had been some hours at sea, 
and in his own happier state he almost 
turned from the misery in the look of 
the humble Italian. But Francesco 
sought him out. Coming softly up tq 
Dentwater, the only occupant of the 


smoking-room, he Jaid a fresh ash-tray 
near the Englishman. 

“Scusi, Signorino does not remember 
the Trinacria last April 


!?? 
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“Why, hello!” Dentwater greeted 
him. “It’s you, is it? Why, of course 
| remember it. How are things going 
with you, Francesco?” 

“They are golng well,” the other said 
simply. 

“Tam glad of that,’ Dentwater nodd- 
ed to him affably. “You have been in 
America?” 

Francesco told him yes and was re- 
turning home. 

“Then vou are not a regular man on 
this boat?” 

Francesco further told his friend that 
he was working his passage back. 

“Why, didn’t you have any luck in 
the States?” Dentwater asked him in 
some surprise. 

“T traveled much. I went from 
Nuovo Yorke to Santa Francesco. I 
visited many towns and many cities.” 

“What were you doing?” Dentwater 
asked hypocritically. 

“T was looking for a friend, Signor- 
ino.” 

“Did you find him?” 

“No, Signorino, I learned that they 
had returned to Messina.” 

“Your friend was a woman, I sup- 
pose ?”’ 

“Signorino,”’ returned the other 
gently, “the most beautiful woman on 
the coast of Sicily.” 

And Dentwater at the tone smiled at 
the lover as at a brother. “Barring 
one,’ he said with sudden fraternity ; 
“barring one.” 

“Eeco,” the Sicilian gravely agreed, 
and continued: T had heard _ terrible 
lies of her at home, Signorino, and I 
went to see and to fetch her back. I 
found out how hard she had worked; 
how cold it is; how hot it is; how much 
money is needed to be well there; and 
the lies——”’ 

And the American reminded him: 
“Why, were they lies; then ;” 

With a shrug of his shoulders and 
the lifting of his head in a way Dent- 
water thought majestic, Francesco re- 
plied: 

“T did not ask about them. 
ask,” 

“T expect you were right there.” 

And the other went on eagerly: “Oh, 


I did not 
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One does not 
are not real.” 


isn’t it so, Signorino. 
bother about lies—they 

“Quite so, Francesco.” 

“And when they had told me that 
Jastiana had gone home to Messina, 
then naturalemente I understood that 
if those things about her had been 
true, she would never have gone home. 
So I followed her.” 

The manner in which he had dis- 
played his hands at this last phrase was 
not needed to make Dentwater remark 


them. They were scarred and rough- 
ened. 

“T have worked my passage over, 
Signorino, and to-morrow we will be 


Messina.” 

Then the waiter placed his scarred 
hands behind his back and stood quiet- 
ly by the red-cushioned side of the 
room, looking out through the window 
at the sea: gray, wintry, its waves like 
wolves’ mouths fanged with foam. 

So near to port, the Englishman the 
next morning could not rest in his 
cabin, and at dawn dressed and went 
up on deck. Lighting a cigarette, he 
leaned against the rail and gazed out 
in an effort to see the city which held 
his heart and all his desire. 


The 380th of December was cloudy 


and overeast. Light did not break 
with its usual beautiful clarity over 
Sicily. The blue ravishing atmosphere 


of dawning day seemed banished for- 


ever, and gray clouds hung over the 
erav sea, Into which the coast-line cut 


black and sh: arp. [very now and then 
big drops of rain fell, the brief storms 
followed by cold, ugly winds. Under 
the stormy morning, under the black 
sky, Messina itself was sharply white 
and trenchant. Stueeco and _ plastered 
buildings appeared made out of spotless 
shells strewn all along the beach. Here 
and there in some window a light still 
burned—a little, starlike light. A few 
only of these small lamps shone out in- 
to the bluish dark, and over the city 


full of sleep, from the hillsides down 
to the sea, 
thing. 

The hour was so still and the desola- 
ion of the place was so intense that 
Dentwater was unaccountably depressed 
He listened almost 


silence rung like a living 


and overwhelmed. 
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superstitiously for a sound to come out 
to him to the sea from the sleeping city. 
He could not distinguish the Palazzo 
of the Countess Fiori Mille; it was too 
dark and obscure; and his eyes wander- 
ed down to the shores where along the 
port lay lines of barrels filled with 
oranges and sea-water, and where along 
the promenade Messina’s palaces lined, 
dignified and stately. 

It grew dreadfully cold. Nothing 
could be more unlike the kincly, warm, 
effulgent port he had thought to find 
than this icy welcome. He turned the 
collar of his coat up to his ears. This 
was no southern breeze that came whist- 
ling about his head. 

A new storm of rain broke afresh 
and fell so heavily this time that he 
left the deck and went toward the cabin. 
Just as he did so he heard a sound from 
the shore—from the sea—from the 
heavens— from the very bowels of the 
earth—from the pit of the ocean, as 
though the earth and its elements all 
mingled in one tremendous cry. 

The deck rose and fell under his feet. 
The ship mounted aloft toward the 
black pall-like skies, lifted up upon the 
crest of the waves, upon the upheavai 
of the sea. It rose on the air as though 





in desire to reach the — By the 
creaking of the timber, by the strain 


at the anchor-chain, Dentwater looked 
to see his boat capsize or cast itself upon 
the shore; but the anchor chain snapped 
and in a second more the ship was 
released, while the wave which had 
lifted it up set it free and went on—on 

-and on, gaining volume and tremen- 
dous size, rising between Dentwater and 
the shore like a veil of the infernal 
regions. 

He clung to the rail, his face fixed 
white block 
of it, toward the sunny square of it: 
and the whole of it, as he looked with 
his distended eyes, moved like a scene 
In a cinematograph: Messina palpitated, 
reeled, shook, quivered, and from it 





, arose one long, sharp cry—a cry like the 


composite appeal from thousands of 
throats, from thousands and thousands 
of calls upon God. Then—Messina 
fell: wall upon wall; house upon house; 


tower upon tower; palace upon palace. 
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The whole mass became a great pile of 
dust, of terrible destruction, appalling, 
yawning remains; and the powder and 
smoke of it, the ashes of what had been 
home and hearth and altars not a 
minute before, arose in veils upon the 
air. 

Dentwater felt his limbs give way 
under him as he looked upon the city 
which for him as for many held every- 
thing in the world. Surrounded by 
the ship’s people, his ears deafened 
with their cries and clamor, and by the 
orders which he could hardly  dis- 
tinguish from the appeals to God and 
to the Virgin, the cries that “Reggio 
non e piu’ did not touch him. He 
did not even look at the other side, 
where Reggio’s fate was that of the 
town. Often before he had heard cries 
from this golden port when he had 
come by boat, cries that came musically 
out to him at sea; but now from the 
shores out of which seemed the silence 
of the shades began to come cries for 
help, as if from an infernal dream. 
From the charnel house that Messina 
was; from the powdery, smoking piles, 
from the wrecked roofs and the gaping 
eyes and doors out of which the flames 
began to rise, there seemed to pour 
shadowy people; and as he looked the 
shores were thick!y black with refugees. 
Crying, calling, their voices audible, 
their imploring hands stretched out 
to the ships, all that was left of Messina 
supplicated the sea. 

The sight of this stirred him to life, 
and just then some one grasped him 
by the arm with a force that nearly 
made him fall. He was torn from the 
rail. In his shirt and __ trousers, 
Francesco, the waiter, was by his side. 
His icy face, from which every spark 
of life .-had fled, turned itself to Dent- 
water. 


“Viene,” he said. “Viene. <A boat 
is going in. Let us go, too.” 
A long groan broke from the 


Englishman; a shudder transfused his 
body; tears rushed to his eyes, which 
he thought must be filled with blood 
and mist. He seized Francesco, actu- 
ally clung.to him, following him to 
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the ship’s side. There, after a few 


words to the superior oiflicers with an 
authority and power which proved to 
Dentwater that he still had an arm to 
raise and feet to stand upon, the two 
men clambered down into the boat, 
and, with the captain and first mate 
and a dozen sailors, they put to shore. 
Out through a mass of objects which 
the tidal wave had fetched out to them 
as 1t receded from Messina, came bar- 
rels, oranges, fruit, upturned _ boats, 
dirt and filth. Already the beach was 
black with people who had crawled 
like rats from holes, and the air was 
wild with cries that Dentwater would 
hear ring in his ears for the rest of 
his life: “Jesus !”—“*Madonna!”— 
“Dio, Dio, pieta de noi!”—“Spare us!” 
—“Help us, Mother of God;” 

As the little boat made the beach, 
another terrible shock shook the earth, 
and the remainder of the line of palaces 
fell forward almost into the sea. Wild 
and appalling as the scene was, filled as 
the air was with death, for Dentwater 
there was but one fact, one idea: her 
presence in that horror, her destrue- 
tion. He set his teeth and clenched 
his hands. Before the boat touched the 
shore he had leaped out and staggered 
up the pebble beach, from thence to 
the terrace and the port. 

Before he had gone many steps to- 
ward the main street, where the lamps 
lav up in the earth, Francesco’s hand 
seized him again by tthe arm. 

“Will you come with me to find ’Bas- 
tania?” 

Dentwater turned on him a face that 
was hardly human. “I am going to the 
hills to find a woman of my own. Let 
me free.” 

He might as well have tried to shake 
off the earthquake itself. ‘The hand 
upon him was like fate. 

“’Bastiana will be easy to find, she 
is so beautiful. You will know her at 
once.” And he dragged the other on. 

Dentwater had his pistol in his hip- 
pocket. He drew it, and withont hesi- 


tation put it at Francesco’s head. 
With a scream the other let go his 
hold of Dentwater’s arm. “Dio, Dio! 
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You will kill me now when there are 
so few living men!” And he fled like a 
wild man into the heart of Messina— 
into the muffled cries and cal!s more 
like sounds from Purgatory and Hell 
than from anything on earth. WDent- 
water, after glancing desperately at the 
ruins before him, began to run toward 
the left, where on the outskirts he 
thought he could thread his way to the 
hills. 

He was surrounded by the people-- 
women in night-clothes; women ha!f- 
naked, covered by men’s coats; many 
children, and a hundred arms _ out- 
stretched to him. ‘Aid for the love of 
God !”-—‘‘Are you a doctor? My arm is 
broken.”’—“Give me aid, for the love 
of Christ !’—‘‘My children are all bur- 
ied there. Come!” 

The young man shook thein off brut- 
ally. He himself half-mad, he fled to 
the mound of ruins—toward the horror 
and the honeycombs and_ the heea- 
tombs that held more than one hundred 
thousand dead and buried alive. Every- 
thing assailed him and obstructed him 
and held him back. The debris was so 
high that he had to climb through it 
and around it. The dead and the dy- 
ing were everywhere. The wounded 
cried to him. Three or four times he 
stopped at the risk of his life under the 
walls of a tottering ruin, whilst the dis- 
lodged stones came crashing down. 

Passing one gaping house, above the 
cries and supplications he heard ihe sub 





of a child. He went on. however. 
“Somebody else will find it,’ he 
thought stubbornly, “and I must go 


on.” But the sound beat in his ears 
and clamored in his heart. He had 
turned a corner, yet he could not lose 
it. When the sobs ceased to be audible. 
he retraced his steps in agony, and 
found the house too readily, led by the 
eries of the child. The entire front had 
fallen out into the street, and thus dis- 


mantled rooms were exposed with 
shameless effrontery to the world. He 
thought that by climbing a pile of 


crumbling stueco he could make the 
casement, and did so, stepping over a 
man and a woman, dead, and so man- 


aged to crawl into the room from 
whence the crying sounded. On an 
iron bed under the fallen ceiling lay 


those who could have silenced the 
child’s cries. Close by in its crib, un- 
harmed, convulsed with tears and 


grief, a dark-eyed child stood up, nak- 
ed. Dentwater, well-nigh cursing it 
for the delay it meant, took it in his 
arms and crawled back, the child stif- 
ling his sobs and tears against his sav- 
ior’s neck. 

“An hour lost out of her life,” he 
muttered, and then came the prayer: 
“Grant some one may have turned to 
her as I have turned here.” 

A woman caught at him as he pass- 
ed. “For the love of God, come with 
me! Mv children——” 

Dentwater cried to her, “Take this 
one,’ and thrust the child upon her. 
“Tt has no one. They are all dead. For 
the love of God, let me go! I go to my 
own.” He pushed brutally on, turn- 
ing from the cries and the supplica- 
tions, with joy on finding himself free, 
until he reached the outlet of the street 
which he knew he must take in order 
to reach the part of Messina he sought. 

Great heavens, the street was impas- 
sable! Into it, across it, on both sides of 
it, the houses had fallen inte a mass, 
from which smoke and dirt and cries 
arose. The mass was full of dead and 
wounded and dying. All around him 
were weeping people. Every now and 
then the earth shook under their feet. 
The ruins rocked, and that fell which 
had not vet fallen. Each tremor was 
followed by prayers and lamentations, 
and upon these wrecked buildings and 
dishevelled beings the rain poured with 
cruel consistency, mingling with mud 
and dirt and blood. Dentwater, black 
with despair, stared at the obstruction 
through which it would take him three 
hours to retrace his dreadful way. 

He had landed at Messina a little be- 
fore five. It was now four o’clock in 
the afternoon. His excitement and la- 
bor had kept him from conscious hun- 
ger and fatigue. The people blessed 
him as he went, and a group of men 
joined him and worked under his ord- 
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ers. But towards five, as he lifted his 
eyes from digging out a buried crea- 
ture, and saw his companions raise a 
woman into the air and life, he grew 
faint and his head reeled. The horrors 
he had seen, the human carnage, sick- 
ened him. He put his hand to his head 
and leaned against what seemed to be 
a solid wall. 

They had now reached the end of 
the street down which Dentwater had 
come like a messenger of life. It had 
ceased to rain and hail. As he gave 
himself breathing space, his thoughts 
went back to the object of his search, 
and the fact that he had been kept 
from the hills by a power stronger 
than himself. 

“T have been mad,” he murmured. 
“Mad! Why have I delayed?” 

He stirred, and discovered he was 
too faint to move—not astonishing, as 
he had been working without respite 
for nearly twelve hours. And just then 
coming up the ruined street, he saw 
in a group of people about whom the 
crowd gathered some one distributing 
bread and food. A few soldiers, scarce- 
ly dressed but still with somewhat 
of military dignity, kept off the famish- 


ed folk with their drawn swords. 
“Patienza! Patienza!” 
Tn the centre of the escort was a 


woman—the one presentable human 
being, the one creature in this dreadful 
place dressed with pretense of decency. 
She wore a short linen skirt, a short 
jacket, a little beret on her _ head. 
Around her neck by a cord was sus- 
pended a huge basket filled with bread, 
which she distributed with her own 
hands. Three other women, evidently 
her servants, loaded down in the same 
way, walked behind her. 

Pressed against the wall, Dentwater 
stared at the woman as a man brought 
back to life might gaze upon a familiar 
face. She called out cheerily to the 
stricken people as she came, and her 
presence in that sea of disaster was be- 
nignant. Near her a stretcher blocked 
her way. A man lay on it, his head 
swathed in crimson rags. The lady 
blanched as they brought the man close 
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to her, and, bending down, she put 
drink to the man’s lips, speaking to 
the creature with a life and spirit and 
courage that cheered and helped every 
one who heard her voice. The dread- 
fully wounded man murmured a bless- 
ing. As she lifted herself up, they 
swung her basket around her neck, and 
she started on. 

Then Dentwater stalked forward as 
a man might walk just free from a 
sepulchre. There was blood on his face, 
where a falling stone had grazed him. 
nearly taking his life. He was covered 
with dust and mud, with blood and 
rain and stucco and dirt, and his hands 
were bruised where he had lifted stones 
and turned away obstacles from buried 
life. Crossing the lady’s path, he stood 
before her and held out both his hands: 

“Madonna, will you give me some 
of ‘your bread?” 

The lady cried out; but Dentwater’s 
eyes, staring from his ashen face, 
cautioned her. 

“Don’t—don’t! It’s a time for those 
who have struggled out alive from this 
horror to be still. Give me to. eat, 
Madonna, and to drink, if you have 
anything to spare.” 


x* * * 


Dentwater was a guest under the only 
roofed dwelling left standing in that 
part of Sicily. The house of the Cont- 
essa di Fiori Mille remained almost 
intact, though walls were cracked and 
seamed, and there was not a window- 
pane through which to look down upon 
Messina. The terrace from which one 
saw the port and the ships was strewn 
with fallen columns and masses of 
broken piles and earthen jars. The 
villa, having still its roof and its own 
walls, had become a hospital filled with 
those of the wounded who would let 
themselves be cared for here. There 
was a strong prejudice among the sur- 
vivors against any roof or any walls, 
and in their fitful slumbers, in their 
waking dreams, the victims cried: ‘For 
the love of God, save us! The earth- 
quake—the earthquake; JI terramo- 
fa” 
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Ah, the earthquake indeed! 

She was dressed for her mission in a 
rough dark dress, covered by a linen 
apron which came up over her bosom, 
a great red cross shining in the middle. 
Under a small dark cap, the sun and 
glory of her hair made what had been 
the only light for Dentwater during 
many days. But her face was what he 
loved best to look upon. There was 
compassion there, and tenderness; but 
more than all, there was glory and up- 
lift, and he recalled that twenty times 
a day, during their work among the 
sufferers, there had been an indescrib- 
able comfort in her presence to them 
all. The Queen had shuddered and 
wept the first day she returned to her 
ship, but Bianea di Fiori Mille had 
gone on through all. 

During the days in which Dentwater 
had worked in Messina he had not seen 
Francesco. The man had_ scarcely 
crossed his mind. But on this morn- 
ing, picking his way among the fallen 
debris, he heard a voice crying to him, 
“Signorino!” and a man whose nervous 
erasp he remembered seized his arm. 
It took a second for Dentwater to recog- 
nize Francesco, stained with dirt and 
blood and sweat. There were tears too 
on that face, through which the vast 
dark eyes looked fixedly. Francesco 
was a skeleton, emaciated by horror 
and despair. 

“Signorino! Signorino!” 

With infinite pity, Dentwater mur- 
mured : 

“My good Francesco!” 

“Signorino’’—the man’s voice was a 
husky whisper—“ ’Bastiana— she is 
thre rel” 

“Mother of God! 


> 


Where, Fran- 


Cesco | 
“Under these ruins. 
wells. This was her 
This was Ciecio Ferri’s. This was his 
wine-shop. That is what it was; this,” 
moaned the man, ts what it is! But 
‘Bastiana is there. Come!” 
Francesco, who fell on his knees and 
continued with his hands what had 
evidently been a work of continued 
systematic intent, simply glanced up at 


Under these 
cousin’s house. 


Dentwater and continued: “Help! 
Help! The sailors have been with me 
all day; they are exhausted, but I am 
not even tired. The family are all 
dead, but ’Bastiana is alive!” 


“How do you know, my poor fel- 
low?” 
“Know?” the Italian repeated. 


“Why, I hear her voice. She calls me 
night and day.” 

Dentwater thought it a futile effort 
to clear away the ruins of houses with 
naked hands. 

“She has talked to me in these days 
and nights,” continued Francesco. “She 
has told me much, Signorino. She is 
good; she is a saint: She is always 
praving now that we might save her. 
And she is the most beautiful és 

To the lady who came up to their 
side, Dentwater said: 

“Madonna, this is the waiter of the 
Trinacria, of whom I spoke to you 
months ago. Under these ruins, he 
tells me, his ’Bastiana is buried.” 

Francesco staggered up and, lifting a 
weight of brick, threw it down into the 
street. 

“Si, si,” he nodded to the Contessa; 
“*Bastiana is the most beautiful woman 
in Italy, and she is down there, alive.” 

Dentwater shook his head. ‘Poor 
devil, poor devil!” 

But the Countess, impressed by the 
Italian’s faith, asked the same question 
Dentwater had asked: 

“How do you know she is alive?” 

“Why should she die?” 

And the lady murmured: ‘Why. 
indeed?” | 

“She is good and beautiful, and she 
calls me night and day.” 

“Why in Heaven’s name do you 
work alone like this? Help him. 
Richard. I will go and get some men.” 

“Get the sailors, Madonna.” Fran- 
cesco used the title Dentwater had con- 
ferred upon the lady. “Get the sailors, 
Madonna, they are kind and _ very 
strong.” 

“Tf she is not crushed to death,” 
Dentwater said to him cruelly, “ ’Bas- 
tiana will be starved. She has been 
there five days.” 
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“She is at prayers,” 
peated calmly. “She is praying for 
light. Courage, Signorino, courage,” 

And impressed and touched, Dent- 
water set himself to his task. 

Ah, melancholy house of Cieeio 
Ferri, dealer in small fruits and the 
sharp sour wines in basket bottles! 
Ferri, the good neighbor and good 
merchant, had felt his house fall in one 
sole chaotic sweep and bury under its 
walls and ruins his entire family. 
’Bastiana, on a visit to her cousin, oc- 
cupied a small room at the back, «m- 
pletely blocked in, buried by the falling 
nmiaterial and bv the houses nex. 

The- Contessa at the noon hour, 
when she stopped for a moment,brought 
him food. 

“Be as hopeful as you can, Richard. 
Who knows how much of our thoughts 
goes down to her in her tomb.” 

Dentwater shrugged. “If she were 
alive, Madonna!”’ 

And the Countess replied: 
alive!’ 

They worked with torches at night, 
and the spluttering flare lit fantastically 
the dreadful place. At this hour it was 
not difficult to believe Messina unreal. 
for it was like a dreadful inferno, hor- 
rible with the cries of animals—of 
hungry dogs; cries of cats for prey, or 
of maddened animals driven from their 
meat—-the stench and odor, the smell 
of fire and the scent of blood. 

The Contessa di Fiori returned at 
right to the villa, at Dentwater’s in- 
sistent command. For night-work a 
tent had been put up by the officers of 
the American ships, and towards ten 
o’clock, too exhausted to lift his arm 
for another effort, Dentwater went In 
to rest. He had taken Francesco fore- 
iblv from his work, threatening him 
that they would all desert if he did not 
take some repose. His face was thinner 
than ever, and the look in his eyes 
made one afraid. 

Dentwater fell into a heavy slumber, 
but he had hardly slept when awaken- 
ed bv Francesco, whom he saw bending 
over him. It was dawn. 

“Signorino. Signorino,” he wispered, 
“eome at once, for the love of God! 


Francesco re- 
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‘Bastiana has called me three times. 
She begs us to hurry. Come, for the 
love of God!” 

“My good fellow!” Dentwater cried. 
But the other dragged him bodily from 
the bed and lifted him upon his feet. 


“Signorino,” he said, “you and J 
together, you and I together.” But 


Dentwater demurred: 

“We are not equal to what there is 
to do.” 

To shame him, the Russian sailors 
who had turned in not four hours be- 
fore, blonde and strong and willing, 
their picks in their hands, waited with- 
out the tent. Francesco had routed 
them out, and without parley the little 
hand followed the enthusiast, the fan- 
atic, the lover, through the stench and 
the inferno of the streets, through the 
silence broken by the howling of dogs. 

At the ruins, as they had left them, 
were their extinguished torches stuck 
in the debris. Between them and the 
back of Ferri’s house there now rose 
a single wall of ruin, in order to pierce 
which the mass had to be cut into with 
great skill and precaution. 

When they had begun to excavate, 
the skies were scarcely light. The stars 
still shone, and one by one all went as 
morning broke in beauty over stricken 
Messina. The cry of the watch, the 
change of the guard, the tapping of a 
drum, the report of a cannon from the 
port, the salute of a band of sailors as 
they passed ready to similar occupa- 


tions, greeted the day. It was nine 
o'clock when Dentwater threw down 
his pick and stretched his arms in 


supplication for relief. Francesco’s re- 
newed faith, his determination, infused 
them; the obstruction was so thin that 
every now and then a handful of stucco 
tumbled in to the other side and disap- 
peared. 

Francesco put his face down and 
called: “’Bastiana, corragio!” Other- 
wise, no one spoke. 

At nine o’clock the Contessa brought 
them coffee and food. Dentwater’s ap- 
pearance might have startled a less 
brave woman, but she did not urge him 
to desist or even to rest. 
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Towards noon Francesco, who aided 
by the sailors, had dislodged and ear- 
ried away a last bit of wall,crouched 
down and with ferret-like motion of 
his hands pushed the plaster, made a 
hole, and peered through it; then 
called: “’Bastiana! Corragio, e me.” 

When they had made ingress pos- 
sible, they let Francesco down, and 
stood above him, waiting, peering to see. 
The room was intact. The hot, close 
air, in which it was inconceivable even 
a brute could subsist for seven days, 
rushed to them. An iron bed, a chair, 
a coarse toilet-set, comprised the fur- 
niture. Over in a corner was the shrine 
of the Virgin. The red lamp before it 
still burned low in the oil. Before the 
shrine, stretched on the floor, her hands 
on her breast, lay ’Bastiana. They saw 
Francesco lift her and carry her to- 
ward them: he handed her up to them 
into the light. 

The beautiful creature, across whose 
breast was folded a little black shawl, 
lay on a bed made for her out of marine 
jackets; her head was on the knee of 
the Countess di Fiori Mille. 

“She is dead,” Dentwater and the 
sailors said in their language. 

Falling by her sile, Francesco gazed 
upon the face of “the most beautiful 
woman in all Sicily.””. With his searred 
hands, cut, bruised, and bleeding, he 
touched her hands. “Bastiana, cour- 
age, it is I—Francesco.” 

The lids of the girl’s eyes did not 
quiver. 

“But she is alive,” Francesco said 
to the Countessa. 

“Tell her so, Francesco.” 

Leaning close to his sweetheart’s lips, 
Francesco in a voice which might have 
infused a mummy with vitality whis- 
pered: 

“Speak, speak! You 
’Bastiana, you are alive!” 

“Give her wine!” Dentwater com- 
manded; he had bent down and was 
trying to hold a glass to the girl’s icy 
lips. 

’Bastiana opened her eyes. 


are alive, 


They 


were as dark as the shades of the earth 
from which the shock had come. 


She 
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raised herself up and with an instinct 
of modesty gathered the shawl across 
her breast; she drew her bare feet un- 
der the sailors’ coats. 

“Ciecio, Ciecio!” she cried. “You 
heard me! I called, I called, I called!” 

She opened her arms wide with a 
gesture as grave as it was divine. With 
«sob in which his agony of weeks and 
months went forth and died, the lover 
gathered ’Bastiana against his faithful 
heart. 


Dentwater stood by the side of the 
Countess di Fiori Mille on the terrace 
of her dismantled villa, where the ruins 
were strewn about. They were ready 
to leave Messiana. Not until the last 
worker had been sent d4way, not until 
the city could spare them, would the 
Contessa consent to depart. 

Francesco and ’Bastiana waited on 
the hillside, to bid their friends good- 
bye. The Contessa kissed ’Bastiana 
on both cheeks. 

“You are really going to stay, ’Bas- 
tiana?” 

And Francesco said: “Yes, Eccell- 
enza, we are going to stay. We have 
permission. We will build a new home 
when the Americans build a new city.” 

“T should think,” Dentwater said to 
him, “that you have had enough of 
Sicily, Francesco.” 

“Why?” asked the Italian innocent- 
ly. “It is a garden.” 

The Countessa smiled at Dentwater’s 
expression. 

“We are not afraid of earthquakes, 
continued ’Bastiana peacefully. “There 
was an earthquake in America when 
I was there. I am more afraid of 
America.” And she glanced at Dent- 
water as though she thought they might 
understand. With a pretty gesture, she 
said: - 

“The earthquake did no harm to 
Francesco and me, though my poor, 
poor family——!” 

And Dentwater bade the two good- 
bye and the figures of these survivors in 
a ruined city were the last he saw as 
he turned the road to go out of Messina 
with his lady by his side. 


? 
































The Warders of the Silence 


LIFE OF CANADIAN FOREST 
OF GREAT GAME 
PRESENTS 


By H. Mortimer Batten 


RANGERS, THE WOODLAND POLICE 
RESERVES AND TIMBER 
MANY STRIKING FEATURES 


LIMITS, 








and forest reserves of the Dominion. 


THERE is something national in scope and character about this article 
on the work of the Canadian Forest Rangers. 
have called them, and such, indeed, they are, as guardians of the great game 
Comparatively few Canadians actually 
realize the nature and extent of this work, the splendid type of men who 
are enlisted in the service, the rugged life they lead in the performance of 
their duties as woodland police, and the importance which attaches to the 
faithful discharge of their commission. 
render is but to admire the men the more. 


‘*Warders of the Silence’’ we 


To read of the public service they 








THE name of the Royal North-West 
Mounted Police—those hardy riders in 


the guardian of the prairies, the wood- 
land police, whose work for the most 


red—is well known to everyone, but part calls them far into the heart of 


there exists in Kast- 
ern Canada a cor- 
responding body of 
men, whose work it 
is to patrol the vast 
muskeg forests that 
extend from _ the 
border line far into 
the Dominion of 
Canada, and regard- 
ing whose existence 
little seems to be 
known beyond their 
own country. 

The duties of the 
Canadian forest 
rangers—the forest- 
ry police of the 
great game re 
serves of Ontario— 
are almost as varied 
and multifarious as 
those of the mount- 
ed police, and 
whereas good horse- 
manship is one of 
the most necessary 
accomplishments of 
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waters are again reached.” 


ranger, “shouldering 
continues his journey on foot till navigable 
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outfit, 


the densest forest, 
must be able to 
handle a canoe 
with the skill and 
confidence of a 
Chippeway Indian. 

In the great for- 
ests of Ontario one 
is forced to rely al- 
most solely for 
transportation upon 
the lakes and rivers 


with which — the 
country is seamed. 
The forests are so 
dense that no 
woodsman would 
contemplate at - 
tempting to force 


his way through 
them, and the for- 
est rangers are en- 
tirely reliant upon 
their canoes in get- 
ting from place to 
place. This involv- 
es the negotiation of 
many dangerous 
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“As the forest rangers see dense smoke arising —it may be many miles away -they at 
once take to their canoes and head for the scene of conflagration.” ‘ 


rapids, where il single blunder would 
mean certain disaster or the loss of pro- 
Visions. 

It often happens that the most peace- 
ful looking river in these solitudes sud- 
denly plunges downwards at an appal- 
ling angle, its waters roaring and his- 
sing into a turbulent cataract—or per- 
haps emptying itself bodily over some 
ereat shelf of rock to fall giddily 
through space for a hundred feet or 
more. When such a place is reached it 
is necessary for the canoeman to make 
a portage. Unpacking his belongings 
and shouldering the entire outfit he 
continues the journey on foot till navi- 
gable waters are again reached. Some- 
times in traveling across country it 1s 
necessary to leave the water and make 
over the adjoining watershed into the 
next valley—a long tedious business 


which calls for considerable strength 
and endurance when laden with canoe 
and camping outfit. 

Consequently it is of great import- 
ance that the forest ranger should travel 
as lightly as possible, carrying no more 
weight than he is absolutely forced. His 
entire outfit—food, tent, blankets, and 
cooking utensils, he carries on his back 
throughout the sweltering heat of sum- 
mer, and every extra pound makes a 
difference at the end of a long day’s 
pull. Sometimes, however, he may re- 
main in the woods for weeks on end, 
when it is usual to build a central cache 
in the country to be patrolled, and 
there store away the bulk of the pro- 
visions—to be called for as required. 

The forest ranger must not only be 
an excellent canoeman and an excellent 
woodsman—able to find his way 
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through the most difficult country un- 
der the least favorable conditions—but 
he must also be physically fit and in 
sound condition. His duties are ardu- 
ous and many. He is called upon to 
protect the fis sh and game that abound 
in the rivers and lakes and forest: he is 
there to see that Johnnie Indian does 
not set his moose snares in the shadowy 
runways, and to watch that no poach- 
ing takes place along the hound: ary line 
of Minnesota. There are many inc?- 
dents that come to break the unevent- 
fulness of his existence. One day, per- 
haps, a party of poachers, equipped 
with a powerful gasoline launch, will 
cross the boundary line intent on re- 
turning with a cargo of fish from Cana- 
dian waters. Alone in the woods, the 
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forestry men—relying solely upon 
their canoe—are called upon to bring 
the malefactors to boot. Dy strategy 
und their superior knowledge of the 
country, they are often successful in 
ruunding up the raiders, though some- 
times exciting chases take place, and 
the poachers escape by the skin of their 
teeth to contemplate at their leisure the 
folly of their misdoings. 

Usually the forestry men work 
pairs. Penetrating far into the 
of the wild, where they may not see a 
brother white man for days on/ end, 
these hardy woodsmen watch over an 
immense tract of country. In the sum 


i) 
heart 


mer months they are ever on the look- 
out for forest fires, which each vear des- 
immense quantities 


trov 


of timber. 
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When the mature timber on a forest reserve 


ing the brush 


When fire breaks out the rangers are 
quickly upon the scene, and if possible, 
keep the flames in hand or extinguish 
them by the liberal use of water. 

This, as it may be imagined, is a 
most perilous business. As soon as the 
men see smoke rising from a certain di- 
rection—it may be many miles away- 
they at once take to their canoe and 
head for the scene of the conflagration 
Providing the fire is in its infancy thes 
are generally able to prevent it from 
spreading, though the process is often 
long and exhausting. Tor their efforts 
to be of any avail they are forced to use 
their utmost energy, and only those 
who have actually fought a bush fire 
can imagine what this means. Starting 
fresh fire belts here to cut off the ad- 
vanecing body of flames, felling timber 
in another place so as to make a breach 
in the forest, and finally guiding and 
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is sold it is logged under such regulations as 
Will guarantee the permanency of the forest 


The forest rangers are here shown burn- 


coaxing the fire till it reaches the mar 
ein of some great lake, where it can 
spread no further, many a strong man 
has dropped at his post and perished 
miserably before his chum could snatch 
him from the flames. 

It may be days, however, before the 
two rangers who have arrived upon the 
scene have the fire well in hand. In 
the meantime they have suffered con- 
siderably with their eves and throats— 
especially if the forest happens to be 
one of cedar—for the acrid smoke that 
arises from these woodland holocausts 
is of the most stringent nature. On the 
other hand, if a strong wind gets up, 
their efforts are useless, and they are 
forced to flee ‘for their lives trom the 
rising fury. Sometimes they tiad that 
their retreat has been cut off evea while 
thev were fighting the centra! flames. 
With the terrible roar of the fire so 
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near at hand, and the darkness of night 
over all, only the best of woodsmen 
stand a chance of escape on such oe- 
casions as these. The danger of suffo- 
cation is the most potent of all, and the 
only chance the ranger has is that of 
reaching water before the flames over- 
take him. Standing submerged to the 
neck, and screening his face with his 
jacket or hat, no great harm is likely to 
befall him so long as he can survive the 
heat, for there is always a narrow air 
space Just above the surface of the water 
to supply him with oxygen till the 
worst has passed. 

The horror of such an_ experience, 
however, is likely to live long in his 
memory. Often these forest fires will 
leap a lake two miles in’ width anid 
light the country on the opposite side, 





A well-managed European forest 
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which gives some idea of their fierce- 
ness and immensity. 

The scorched and ragged clothing of 
the forest rangers when they appear at 
camp after the fire season often bears 
evidence of the many fierce battles they 
have fought. Nevertheless, it is seldom 
that one returns without his partner. 
Many of them would rather not return 
ot all, for out in the bush the bonds o! 
partnership must be strong indeed u 
either are to survive. But usually, 
when they see that there is any great 
danger from the rising flames, the 
rangers keep near to the lakes or rivers. 
and it is not very often that a tragedy 
occurs. 


Sometimes the forest rangers see 
strange sights and meet with extra- 
ordinary adventures when — fleeing 
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Thousands of square miles of Canadian forests have been devastated by fire. 


from these dreadful outbreaks. All 
manner of woodland animals flee with 
them, their fear of man forgotten in 
their awful dread of the flames. In the 
face of so terrible a foe a truce is called 
between man and beast. It 1s no un- 
common sight to see partridges hurl 
themselves into the lakes, or even into 
the woodsman’s canoe to escape the 
flames and heat. Wood hares” will! 
cometimes leap into the bushman’s 
arms, as though seeking his protection 
from the oncoming fury. The writer 
himself witnessed such an incident dur- 
ing the great bush fires by which so 
many lives were lost only last year. On 
the same day—the memory of which 
will live long in Canada—two forest 
rangers were forced to seek protection 
from the flames in the “mudwallow” of 
an old black bear. Searcely had they 
heen in their precarious shelter three 
minutes, when the bear himself ap- 
peared. Without hesitation he huddled 
down between the two men, and thus 


they remained. side by side, for over 
three hours. When the fire at length 
passed over the bear bade his compan- 
ions adieu, and they left the “wallow” 
on respective sides without a word 
disagreement. 

Bush fires begin in various wavs. A 
flash of hghtning, or one spark, wafted 
from the camp fire, is sufficient to start 
an outbreak. Deep down in the bush, 
where the air is stagnant, the fire 
smoulders deep into the earth, spread- 
ing slowly in a circle with silent treach- 
ery, till at last it finds its way to the 
edge of an open space where the air can 
circulate. Fanned by the breeze it 
creeps up into the branches, and unless 
the fire rangers are quickly upon the 
spot it will rapidly increase in strength, 
till eventually the efforts of an entire 
army would fail to extinguish it. 

In the meantime a great wind seems 
to have sprung up—though in reality 
it is the fire that has created the wind. 
Sweeping across country in a great cres- 
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cent, both man and beast are hard put 
to escape with their lives, and it is only 
after the fire has passed that the rangers 
‘an be of use. Once, after such an out- 
break, which involved great loss of life, 
the writer and a companion were told 
off to search for the dead. After travel- 
ing about fifty miles into the fire belt, 
we were paddling one morning up a 
small creek when we saw a birchbark 
canoe drifting towards us through the 
blue smoke that overhung the water. 
Inside the canoe the hunched up figure 
of a prospector sat supported against 
one of the thwarts, his face buried in 
his arms. Thus the poor fellow had 
perished, without even a thought, per- 
haps, that the end was near. Pressed 
by the fire, he had taken to his canoe, 
and though his clothing was hardly 
scorched, he had died of suffocation 
even before the flames neared him. It 


is some satisfaction to know, therefore, 
that those who are overtaken by these 
awful catastrophes, and whose scorched 


remains are left for the forest ranger to 
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deal with, seldom suffer the acute 
anguish that our over-sensative imagi- 
nations lead us to think. Long before 
the flames reach them their sufferings 
are put to an end—thanks to the fumes 
that no hving creature can endure to 
inhale for more than a few seconds. 
But the duties of the forest rangers 
are by no means limited to the warding 
of game and the fighting of bush fires. 
They are there to be useful whenever 
occasion arises. Sometimes it happens 
that a brother white man will lose his 
bearings while traveling across country, 
or while endeavoring to make his way 
through the dense smoke that often 
shuts out the light for days together. 
Sooner or later the forest rangers find 
him—perhaps in a pitiable condition, 
and convey him safely back to civiliza- 
tion. Or it may be too late when they 
appear upon the scene, and there is 
nothing for them to do but to bury 
his poor remains, keeping by them such 
articles as may lead to his identity. 
The forest ranger, as a rule, is a 














Forest Ranger estimating timber loss by fire on mountain side. 
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happy independent individual. His 
precarious calling goes to develop the 
spirit of self reliance and watchfulness 
that are the chief characteristics of the 
frontiersman. At any moment he may 
be called upon to face danger at the 
call of duty, and it is always “danger in 
the least expected form. But his life 
is one of absolute freedom, and during 
his wanderings he is constantly face to 
face with the wild folk of the woods. 
Deer, moose and caribou he sees in 
almost every ravine and valley, while 
skunks, bears and porcupine often pay 
him a visit at camp. 

Many of the forests of Ontario would 
be hard to surpass for romantic gran- 
deur for scenery. Severed by great 
ravines, and wonderfully watered and 
wooded, the vast solitudes stretch to the 
skyline in every direction. 
there one finds a string of lakes, dotted 
with countless islands; the whole scene 
resembles one gigantic fairyland, tinted 
with colors most exquisite. Here again 
extends a long line of rapids, winding 
in and out of the forest till ultimately 
they empty themselves into a wide, deep 
river, while every jagged ridge away 
into distance is capped with a shimmer 
of blue evergreens. 

In the midst of this vast panorama 
the forest rangers make their camp as 
evening comes on. They boil the ket- 
tle, fry the flapjacks, and cut a liberal 
supply of brushwood. The latter, when 
properly laid, closely rivals the best 
spring mattress, and with two Hudson 
Bav blankets to keep them warm the 
woodsmen are not likely to suffer from 
sleeplessness. Before darkness comes 
on, however, one of them mounts a 
high point of land, and scans the hori- 
zon. The air is perfectly clear, and 
away in the distance he describes a 
single streak of smoke rising heaven- 
wards. His trained eye is quick to note 
whether it is the starting of a bush fire 
or merely the smoke from an Indian 
camp. If it be the former the two 
break camp immediately, however ured 
they may be, for the fire is sure to burn 
down during the night, whereas if an- 


Here and, 
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other day passes by it will have taken 
a firmer hold. 

It is not to be imagined, however, 
that the glory and freedom of such a 
life are never counterbalanced by dis- 
heartening trials. During the spring 
months the mosquitoes and_ blackflies 
often make the lives of the forestry men 
unbearable. Swarming in great clouds 
out of every thicket, these little pests 
get to work in deadly earnest upon 
every vulnerable portion of the woods- 
man’s anatomy. It is almost impossible 
to evade them, and under such condi- 
tions life becomes burdensome. 


Then there are the long wet days in 
the fall of the year, when nothing out 
of the ordinary is likely to happen, and 
when the woodsman is forced to turn in 
between damp blankets night after 
night, with sombre thoughts of home 
and comfort. But such trivial draw- 
backs only make him appreciate the 
more the days of warmth and sunshine 
when the insect pest is over, and when 
he may enjoy to its full the calm free- 
dom of the woods, with never a thou ght 
for his brothers and sisters toiling in 
the dust of far-off cities. 


Altogether the forest ranger is a man 
to be envied. Every turn in the creek 
is likely to reveal to him something 
new and unexpected. Long ago, before 
he joined the police, he had learned to 
use his eyes and ears, and there is very 
little escapes him as he glides noiseless- 
ly through the lily pads. He is a 
master of wooderaft, and a thorough, 
all-round scout. If he is a good cook 
he fares all the better, and it may be 
taken for granted that he soon learns to 
use to the best advantage the few 
culinary equipments he carries with 
him. He is a friend to the Indians, 
and teaches them many things regard- 


ing the ways of the white man, while 
the Indians, in turn, teach him—if he 
wishes to learn—the use of various 


roots and herbs that grow in the woods, 
and show him, perhaps, something he 
has never seen before in the art of 
wooderaft. 








The Movable 


Feast 


By Herbert Footner 


MRS. GASSAWAY was mixing batter 


for a cake in a vellow earthenware bow] 
on the kitchen table. She was a tall, 
angular woman, slightly bent in at the 
waist, like a wasp. Her faded yellow 
hair was tied at the nape of her neck 
with a butterfly bow of black silk, much 
ironed. Unlike most thin people, she 
was very good natured. 

“Well, Sophie, what do you think 
of the house?” she asked. She spoke 
in the hushed tones of the incorrigibly 
romantic, and she had the short-sight- 
ed, impractical, ecstatic eyes of the same. 

“Very nice, I’m sure,” answered her 
sister primly. Miss Sophie Waddy was 
oppressed by her silk Sunday 
waist and her inactivity in the kitchen. 

“Ah!” said Mrs. 


oreen 


( raissawa\ . “this is 


what I dreamed of all the vears we 
lived in rooms! <A parlor with the 
blinds pulled down! An_ upstairs! 


A back-yard!” 

“Con’t I do something?” asked Miss 
Waddy, moving uncomfortably on her 
chair. 

“You sit right 
Sophie,” said Mrs. 
“You have never been treated as com- 
pany in all your life, and it’s high 
time. Why. as soon as we moved 1n, 
three weeks ago, I said to myself, ‘Tl 
have Sophie for a visit, and she shall 
have her chance.’ Eulalia, my dear, 
get me the vanilla extract from the 
cupboard.” 

Eulalia Gassaway was a pale child 
of sixteen, with the crushed, resentful 
air of one long subject to a romanue 
tvranny. As she turned to the cup- 
board. her mother, with the assump- 
tion that she was now out of hearing, 
asked in a loud aside: 


where vou are, 


Gassawav firmly. 


“What 
Sophie?” 

Miss Waddy bridled and tossed her 
head. “TI don’t think of him at all,” 
she said tartly. 

“T sent him to the station on purpose 
with the wagon, instead of Pa.” said 
Mrs. Gassaway. “Alfred is quite ex- 
cited about vou. What did vou talk 
about on vour wav home?” 

“Nothing at all,” said Miss Waddy. 
“ITe was showing off with my trunk 
how strong he was, and he dropped it 
and broke a hinge! Afterwards he just 
sat on the seat of the wagon beside me, 
and talked to the horse, making out | 
wasn't there at all!” 

“You're twenty-nine, my dear,” said 
Mrs. Gassaway mildly. “Alfred is 
saving up his wages, and as soon as he 
has enough to buy a horse an old 
one, to begin with—Pa is going to take 
him into partnership, so he won’t have 
to pay him wages. Gassaway & Garvey. 


did you think of 


Alfred, 


General I’xpress ! And you and I 
sisters. It would be so fitting!” 
Miss Waddy tossed her head again. 


“There ain’t no vanilla, Ma,” said 
ulalia, turning around. 

“*Ain’t” my love,” said Mrs. 
away reproachfully. “Tlow often must 
I tell vou?” 

“Well, there aren’t none, then,” 
Eulalia, sulkily. 

“We'll do without,” said Mrs. Gassa- 
wav brightly. “Oh, I’m so full of 
plans!” she went on. “There’s you, 
and there’s Eulalia. Here she is, grow- 
ing up, and I want her to have advan- 
tages. So as soon as we got settled, I 
decided to kill a bird with two stones, 
and that is why I am giving this party 
to-morrow. I have asked Mrs. Bigger- 
bite from next door- 


(jass- 


said 
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sickerdike, Ma,” corrected Eulalia. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Gassaway. “A 
dear soul, though she has let her figure 
get away from her. And Mrs. Easter, 
Mrs. Bassenger, Mrs. Prissy, and the 
lady in the big house at the corner, Mrs. 
Pincus Finkel.” 

Miss Waddy was impressed. “How 
did you get to know them all so soon?” 
she inquired. 

“Well, at first I was at a loss,” con- 
fessed Mrs. Gassaway, “but it all came 
around quite naturally. One day Roy- 
al George brought in a yellow eat from 
the street. It had been fighting. I 
smoothed its fur down as well as I 
could, and tied one of Eulalia’s hair- 
ribbons around its neck, and put it in 
a basket, and called on the different 
ladies that I wanted to know, to see if 
it belonged to them. It didn’t, but we 
got quite friendly, and before I left I 
asked each one to take tea with me.” 

“Do you think theyll come?” 

“Oh, ves,’ said Mrs. Gassaway. 
“They will all want to see what we 
have. Oh, I have it all planned! We'll 
give them tea and cake, and, just by 
eood luck, Pa brought home a keg, of 
Malaga grapes last night that was re- 
fused because they were spoiled. But 
there are lots of good ones! We'll pick 
them over to-morrow morning. Eula- 
lia shall plav the piano for them, and 
vou and TI will make conservation, 
Sophie. Do you mind if I eall vou 
Sopha after this? Sohpie sounds so 
like what common people say. Dear 
me! All my hfe T have dreamed of 
giving a partv. T can hardly believe 
that to-morrow is the day!” 

With a great preliminary scraping of 
feet outside, the door opened and Pa 
eame in. Mr. Gassaway had unmistak- 
ably the look of the driver of a light 
wagon, an aspect onlv slightly horsey 
and brisk, as of one accustomed to hop- 
ping off and on frequently. He had 
red cheeks and plenty of hair, except 
on his head. 

‘What brings you home so early, 
Pa?” asked Mrs. Gassaway, after greet- 
ings had been exchanged all around. 
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“Great news! Great news!” said Pa. 
“We're going to move!” 

Mrs. Gassaway’s spoon clattered into 
the bowl. ‘What, again?” she cried. 

“Told on a bit!” said Pa. ‘Wait till 


you hear. The landlord come to me to- 


day, and says he, ‘Gassaway, I’ve sold 
that lot your house is built on—’ ” 

“My sweet little back-yard!” mur- 
mured Mrs. Gassaway. | 

“Hear me out, can’t you?” said Pa 
fretfully. ‘ ‘But,’ says he, ‘I don’t 
want to put you out in the street, so 
T’]l make a deal with you: T’ll make you 
a present of the house you’re living in 
if you'll move it to a lot I have at the 
foot of the Sherman Avenue hill. You 
can pay me for the lot in instalments.” 

Mrs. Gassawavy began to look up 
again. “Then, it would be our very 
own,” she said, looking around the kit- 
chen. “That would be nice.” 

“Sure,” said Pa. “That’s what I 
savs. I jumps at the chance, and inside 
an hour we had everything fixed up. 
The wreckers will be here first thing to- 
morrow morning.” 

“To-morrow!” cried Mrs. Gassaway. 
Sophie, and Eulalia in simultaneous 
tones of horror. “To-morrow’s the 
party!” Mrs. Gasaway collapsed weakly 
in a chair. 

Pa seratched his head. “Sho!” he 
said. “And I’ve made the contract and 
paid over the money. And I’ve turned 
over our route to Wickens for the dav, 
so Alfred and me can be free. You'll 
have to put it off.” 

Mrs. Gassaway, sitting on the chair 
with her hands in her lap, ‘made a pic- 
ture of restrained despair. “Think of 
the grapes!” she said, raising her eyes. 
She extended a tragic hand towards the 
bowl. “And the eake—it’s mixed! If 
vou’d only let me know before I broke 
the eggs!” 

They were all confounded by her 
emotion. It was Mrs. Gassaway her- 
self who finally broke the silence. 

“What do they do to a house when 
they move it?” she asked. 

“Well,” said Pa, “a little frame cot- 
tage like this is no great shakes of a 
job. After the wreckers jack her up 
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and put her on the trucks, me and Al- 
fred is going to do the rest. T’ve hor- 
rowed the rigging, and our own horse 
will pull you.” 

“Down the middle of the street?” 
asked Mrs. Gassaway, 

“Sure.” said Pa: “but no call to be 
uneasy. We'll handle vou as gentle as 
a case of eggs.” . | 

After a period of cooitation. Mrs. 
Gassaway got up with the air of a wo- 
man who has made up her mind. Her 
lips were squeezed together. and her 
eves had a far-awav gleam of romantic 
determination. “We will the 
party, anvway,” she said. “Tt will be 
different from anv party that ever was 
oiven. Tt will be the talk of the nelgh- 
horhood!” 
the cake. 

At three o’clock the next afternoon 
the Gassawayv house was being drawn 
slowly through Parr Street, kitchen 
foremost. Seen from hehind, with the 
roof coming down over the door like a 
hang over a low forehead, windows at 
either side for eves, the door for a nose, 
and the ‘bare spot beneath where the 
step had been taken off: for a mouth, 11 
had stronely the look of a face. Tt was 
a shocked face, with wide open eves, 
as if the respectable little house, through 
no, fault of its own. found itself in a 
position it was unable to explain before 
the houses which kept their places. 

Into the roadway ahead an iron stake 
was driven, to which was 
drum with a long projecting pole, and 
an arrangement of pulleys and ropes 
The Gassawavs’ horse, Job, was hitehed 
to the pole. As he walked around he 
turned the drum and wound up the 
rope, a long rope that creaked back and 
forth between the pulleys ever so many 
times. and drew the house forward inch 
bv inch. Job wasa slender bay. Like 
all mature beings, he expressed great 
character in his face, and at present It 
was wearing a denressed and disgusted 
look as he made his endless little rounds. 
Tle often stopped and looked over his 
shoulder at the drum, as much as to 
ask what ailed the infernal contraption 
that it should make a horse dizzy. 
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Alfred, a serious young Hercules with 
a ruddy complexion, held the rope in 
his hands, and coiled it as it came off 
the drum, while Pa stood on the side- 
walk, proudly watching the progress of 
events, and conversing with the passers- 
by. Roval George Gassaway, aged 
twelve, had taken a day off from school 
without rebuke, in honor of the great 
event. THe acted as ring-master. When 
the house overtook the drum they pull- 
ed up the stake, and drove it in further 
down the street. 

From the sidewalk of Parr. street, 
Mrs: Gassawav, Miss Waddy, and Eula- 
lin could be seen through the kitehen 
window, polishing the best cups, and 
making the thousand and other 
preparations necessary to a party. With- 
in. evervthine was much the same as 
on the dav before, but it was the same 
with a difference. Mrs. Gassaway was 
full of a suppressed excitement; her 
eves looked bigger and more ecstatic 
than ever. 

“Tsn’t it funny?” she said. 
housekeeping in the middle of the 
It gives me such a turn every 
time T look up and see Mrs. Prissy’s 
front door going by, instead of my own 
back fence!” 

“Tt has a kind of a erawly feeling all 
over inside, like it was alive,” said Miss 
Waddy apprehensively. 

“That’s only when the horse stops 
and starts up again.’ said Mrs. Gassa- 
way. “Eulaia, my dear, you had better 
dust the parlor again. T can’t imagine 
where it all comes from!” 

“Tt’s shook out of the cracks,” said 
Eulalia dejectedly. 

“Tlow will the company like it, do 
vou suppose?” suggested Miss Waddy 
apprehensively 

“We won’t let on,” said her sister. 
“T have alwavs read that the extract of 
eood manners was never letting any- 
thing on. You just watch me, and see 
what T do.” 

“They won’t come,” said Eulalia 
morosely. “When thev seen us turn 
the corner. they thought that was the 
last of us.” | 

“Bless me!” 


one 


sad he 


street ! 


cried Mrs. Gassaway. 
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“IT suppose I ought to have let them 
know. What should I do?” 

“Write notes,’ said Miss Waddy, 
“and send Royal George around with 
them.” 

“There isn’t time to write so many,” 
said Mrs. Gassaway. “Pll have to 
write one for all.” She hastily provid- 
ed herself with writing materials, and 
sat down at the kitchen table. “How 
should I put it?” she said, biting her 
pen reflectively. 

“Write it like they do cards of thanks 
in the newspapers, as if you was some- 
body else,” suggested Miss Waddy. 

“Of course!” said Mrs. Gassaway, be- 
ginning to write. “Call  Roval 
(ieorge,” she said to Eulalia over her 
shoulder. 

She sat back presently, holding the 
letter off at arm’s length. “Tow does 
this sound?” she asked. ‘“‘ ‘Mrs. Gassa- 
way begs to inform all that there will 
be no postponement of her party on 
account of the house unexpectedly mov- 
ing this afternoon. Follow us down 
Parr to Sherman, and you can’t miss 
us.” 

“Just enough and no more,” said 
Miss Waddvy approvingly. 

Roval George was despatched on his 
rounds. 

Half an hour later the first guest ar- 
rived in the person of Mrs. Easter, wear- 
ing her feather boa. She was the wife 
of a grocery salesman, a small, sharp 
woman, a Christian scientist, and much 
looked up to in Parr street. The front 
door was a good three feet above the 
roadway, but Roval George was in at- 
tendance with a soap-box, and Mrs. 
Easter was easily boosted on board. Mrs. 
CGassaway received her in a glow. 

“Tlow do you do, Mrs. Easter!” she 
eried. “Tet me make vou known to 
my sister, Miss Sopha Waddy. My Eu- 
lalia vou have met, of course. Have 
the rocking-chair.  ITsn’t it a lovely 
day !” 

Mrs. Bassenger and Mrs. Prissy were 
next seen hovering uncertainly on the 
sidewalk. Mrs. Gassaway threw up the 
window and stuck her head out. “Come 


right in!” she cried. “Royal George, 
help the ladies to mount.” 

With the assistance of a passer-by 
pushing from below, and Mrs. Gassa- 
way pulling from above, they were safe- 
ly drawn on board. Mrs. Gassaway 
was hospitably flustered. ‘Welcome to 
our little home!” she cried. “Our 
Gumbalow, as we eall it. Sit right 
down. You'll find the sofa comfort- 
able. but don’t pull it out from the 
wall!” 

The next to show up was Mrs. Bick- 
erdike. Mrs. Bickerdike was of more 
than ample proportions. She was 
dressed in countless yards of black cash- 
mere, which she hung upon herself in 
a peculiar style. She came trundling 
down the street without any evidences 
of feet, looking like a short, fat funeral 
urn voluminously draped. She survey- 
ed the gap between roadway and door- 
sill dubiously, but Royal George assured 
her that the other ladies’ had had no 
trouble, and the rattle of tea-cups from 
the kitchen tempted her. 

3v this time quite a large and inter- 
ested group had gathered in the street, 
watching the progress of the bungalow 
with the party going on inside. Half 
a dozen volunteered their assistance to 
Mrs. Bickerdike, and with a deal of 
shoving and hauling and gasping she 
was finally placed on top of the soap- 
box, where she stood teetering danger- 
ously, one hand elutched in Royal 
Ceorge’s hair. 

But so much time had been consum- 
ed in this operation that the house had 
gone on a couple of feet, and Mrs. Bick- 
erdike said she couldn’t make the re- 
maining step. They had to take her 
down again, and move the box up. 
Mrs. Bickerdike wanted to go home, but 
her helpers would not hear of such a 
thing. Another grand effort was made, 
and this time she got one foot planted 
on the door-sill. But there she stuek— 
and the house still moving relentlessly 
inch by inch away from the box. They 
couldn’t let Pa know in time, because 
the house was between. An expression 
of piteous dismay overspread Mrs. Bick- 
erdike’s rosy countenance. In the very 
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nick of time, Mesdames Gassaway, Eas- 
ter, Bassenger, and Prissy, with a united 
effort, hauled her aboard. There was 
a loud ripping sound from somewhere, 
and cheers from the crowd. 

“How do you do!” said Mrs. Gassa- 
way delightedly. “So good of you to 
drop in!” 

“How'm I ever going to get out 
again, I should like to know!” said Mrs. 
Bickerdike desperately. 

“Never fear,” said Mrs. Gassaway. 
“We'll be there by that time. Do sit 
down.” 

Mrs. Bickerdike gloomily surveyed 
the chair her hostess drew up, and shook 
her head. “Rush bottoms never hold 
me,” she said. 

Mrs. Gassaway hastened to get the 
pastry-board to lay across the seat, and 
Mrs. Bickerdike sank down, fanning 
herself feebly. She was the last to 
come. Mrs. Pincus Finkel disappoint- 
ed. 

“Tea, Sopha,” said Mrs. Gassaway 
brightly. ‘Meanwhile, my daughter 
will favor us on the piano. Eulalia, 
my love.” 

Ahead of the house, Pa had decided 
that they would never get there at this 
rate, and Roval George was putting Job 
through his smartest paces.  ¢ulalia 
sat down at the piano and _ played: 
“Sailing, Sailing, Over the Bounding 
Main.” 

“The motion is not at all unplea- 
sant,’ said Mrs. Prissy politely. 

“They say at sea no amount of toss- 
ing will affect you if you eat hearty,” 
said Mrs. Bassenger, with a glance to- 
ward the kitchen. 

“There is no such thimg as sea-sick- 
ness to a Christian Scientist,” said Mrs. 
Kaster. 

Mrs. Bickerdike placed one hand be- 
low her bosom and feebly waved the 
other at Eulalia. “Please, please,” she 
murmured. “It reminds me of some- 
thing I would rather forget. I am a 
very poor sailor.” 

A diversion was created by the ap- 
pearance of Miss Waddy in the kitchen 
doorway, wearing an expression of dis- 
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may. ‘There ain’t no water in the 
tap.” she faltered. 

“It was disconnected,’ said Mrs. 
aster smartly. 

“Of course,” said Mrs. Gassaway. She 
had an inspiration. “Pass out the ket- 
tle to Royal George, Sopha, and tell him 
to borrow from a street-sprinkler.”’ 

There is a hole on Parr Street near 
Sherman. Load after load of broken 
stone has been dumped there. The 
bungalow reached the place at this mo- 
ment. There was a shake and a trem- 
ble, and Pa in crayons came down from 
the wall on the run. A piece of olass 
cut a sickening gash in his forehead. 
The callers gasped, and looked desirous- 
ly toward the door; but the soap-box 
had bee: left up the street. 

Mrs. (iassaway rose to the occasion 
heroically. “The dust-pan, Kulalia,”’ 
she said sweetly. Turning to Mrs. 
aster, she went on, “Christian Science 
must be such a comfort! I should like 
to know it.” 

There were untoward sounds from 
the kitchen, too, and presently an ex- 
traordinary black apparition appeared 
in the doorway. The callers screamed, 
Upon a close Inspection, Mrs. Crassaway 
recognized her sister, almost completely 
blanketed with soot. 

“The stove-pipe’s fell down,” said 
Miss Waddy hysterically “T tried to 
stick it up, and it come out all over 
me!” 

Mrs. Gassaway swallowed — hard. 
“Then we'll have lemonade instead of 
tea,” she said instantly. Eulalia, dar- 
ling, get the lemons from the cellar.” 

ulalia obediently hastened to the 
cellar door. There was a cTy, and a 
muffled thump from beneath the floor. 

“Merey!” cried Mrs. Gassaway. “I 
forgot we had to leave the cellar be- 
hind! The poor child!” 

Hlowever, Eulalia was presently as- 
sisted through the front door, a little 
dusty, but otherwise uninjured, except 
as to her feelings. 

3y this time Pa had the bungalow 
straightened out on the Sherman Ave- 
nue hill, and they enjoyed a quiet mo- 
ment inside while Job was dragging the 
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drum ahead, and Alfred prepared to 
drive the stake in a new place. How- 
ever, the respite was brief, for the bun- 
galow, left to its own devices, suddenly 
gave a little shake like a person making 
up his mind, and started to move slowly 
down-hill of its own volition. 

The onlookers in the street started, 
gasped, and rubbed their eyes. Every- 
body began to shout advice at once. 
Pa, hearing the racket. looked around 
and turned pale. He had not counted 
on the assistance of gravity in moving 
his domicile. Inside the house they did 
not immediately guess what had hap- 
pened. Only the heaving and bumping 
began again, but worse than before. 
The clock fell from the mantel to the 
floor, the hands flew around the face in 
the most extraordinary way, it struck 
nineteen times and came to a dead stop. 

“We shall get there sooner than I 
expected,” she said happily. 

The callers, however, were losing 
their nerve. “It’s so unusual to see the 
floor bend,” faltered Mrs. Prissy. 

“Do you suppose there’s any thing the 
matter?” inquired Miss Waddy. “See 
the people, how they are running and 
waving their arms!” 

“T think we had better sit on the 
floor,” stammered Mrs. Bickerdike. “It’s 
nearer!” 

Eulalia and Miss Waddy burst in 
from the kitchen. “Mal! Sister! The 
house is running away!” they cried, 
casting themselves upon Mrs. Gassaway. 

Everybody made haste to sit on the 
floor, where they remained in a circle 
during the terrible moments that fol- 
lowed, clutching the carpet, and star- 
ing wildly into one another’s pale faces. 

By this time the house on wheels was 
eareering down the middle of Sherman 
Avenue like some nightmare monster 
running amuck. The fixed houses 
seemed to look on in astonishment that 
one of their number could so far forget 
itself. Pa, Alfred, Royal George, and 
Job in a daze watched it sweep past 
them. Job was the first to recover him- 
self. He hurriedly returned to his 
stable. Roaring with excitement, the 
crowd pursued the bungalow. Not one 
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of them had ever seen a house coasting 
down-hill before. The people who 
came running to the doors almost col- 
lapsed at what they saw—a house, heav- 
ing, staggering, bumping, down the 
street, as if it were possessed of devils. 

Inside, the state of things can better 
be imagined than described. The glass 
shook out pane by pane; the chimneys 
collapsed with a pounding of bricks like 
cannon-balls on the roof, crash succeed- 
ed crash like half a dozen thunder- 
storms rolled into one. Finally, at the 
foot of the hill, the bungalow swerved 
into the gutter and fetched up against a 
telegraph-pole with a crack that knock- 
ed the house endwise, and_ slewed 
around everything inside, opposite to 
where it was before. 

For an instant perfect silence succeed- 
ed in the parlor. The ladies sat up 
among the ruins, and blinked at one 
another through a dense cloud of plas- 
ter dust. Fortunately, their hats and 
their coiffures had saved them from in- 
jury when the ceiling came down; but 
the millinery was wrecked. 

Mrs. Gassaway, as befitted the hos- 
tess, was the first to find speech. “Well, 
here we are!” she said, shaking the 
plaster out of her hair. 

“Let me out! Let me out!” moaned 
Mesdames_ Easter, Prissy, Bassenger, 
and Bickerdike in unison. 

Then the populace swarmed aboard, 
and confusion reigned. ‘The first to 
come through the front door was Al- 
fred. He swooped on the prostrate Miss 
Waddy. ‘My darling, are you killed?” 
he roared. 

Mrs. Gassaway could never have des- 
cribed what happened after that. The 
cuests were taken home. The firemen, 
the police, and the newspaper reporters 
arrived. The populace struggled for 
hits of plaster to take home as souvenirs 
of the great day. She was reduced to 
tears at last. 

“Well, anyway,” she said to her hus 
band, pointing to ‘the unresisting Miss 
Waddy, who. soot and all, was still 
clasped in Alfred’s arms—‘well, any- 
way, there’s one of the things accomp- 
lished that I set out to do!” 
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The Frog in Canadian Diet 


TIMES AND CONDITIONS HAVE CHANGED AND THE FROG NOW 
HOLDS AN HONORED PLACE ON POPULAR MENU 
CARDS OF FASHIONABLE HOTELS 


By C. Lintern Sibley 








Perhaps you have never eaten frogs’ legs. And then again, perhaps 
you have no thoughts of ever doing so. Be that as it may, you should 
nevertheless read this article. No, you may not be at all concerned about 
the subject, but you will surely like the racy style, and before you have 
finished you will be genuinely interested. This is a sort of article present 
ing unique features which we like to run occasionally. Look it over. 








OF course, when you see the nasty, wet, 
hoppy, Jumpy things, you can’t think 
how people can do it—especially if you 
are a girl, with nice frou-frou skirts to 
gather up to the tune of that adorable 
little scream vou fetch the boys with. 

“You horrid creature,’ I fancy | 
hear our womenfolk say, ‘““You’re never 
going to write an article about that. Do 
vou really, truly mean to say that peo- 
ple here-—and women, too—have taken 
to eating frogs?” 

That indeed is what they have taken 
to doing, and when you have had a 
breakfast of frogs’ legs you will under- 
stand the fascination of them. Yes, 
breakfast! For they are one of the 
dainty little delicacies that just suits 
the fastidity that doth hedge about 
matutinal assimilation. 

I wouldn’t have believed it—couldn’t 
have believed it—if a very pretty, dain- 
tv French girl—one of the kind, you 
know, that seem to caress the French 
language whenever they speak it— 
hadn’t brought me to it. 

“Where are you going to, my pretty 
maid?” TI said to her, as she passed 
along the footpath by the trout stream. 

“T’m going frog-hunting, sir,’ she 
said. 

Cc 


And, mind you, she was, too. 

W hat’s more, I believe she had count- 
ed on me going with her, because — | 
afterwards came in so useful punting 
the flat-bottomed boat about a marshy 
back-water that was teeming with frogs. 

She did the spearing. I will say no 
more about that, except that we took 
home forty cold little corpses, which 
vielded eighty hind legs for the feast 
that followed. 

[ approached the subject with a 
squeamish stomach and an unprejudic- 
ed mind, and I am bound to admit that 
[ was surprised. Fried in bread crumbs 
and daintily served, frogs’ legs are— 
well, vou know what a tender little 
broiled chicken is like. Frogs’ legs are 
like that, with a certain added indes- 
cribable deliciousness all their own. 

After all, the prejudice which many 
people entertain against frogs is a very 
silly one. We eat fish, «nd we eat birds. 
Considering that a frog is higher in the 
scale of evolution than a fish, and that 
it represents the class of creature from 
which birds themselves evolved, why 
shouldn’t they be good to eat? 

However, I am not engaged in any 
propaganda in favor of the eating of 
frogs. I only want to state the facts as 
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they are—and the facts are that not 
only the French, but the Canadians and 
the Americans. are frog-eating nations. 
In France frogs are popularly recog- 
nised as food products, and frog culture 
has long been looked on as a profitable 
and stable enterprise. In this country 
frog-eating was probably first confined 
to the French-Canadian settlers, but it 
has spread to all classes of the commun- 
itv, to such an extent that the supply 
has been seriously diminished, and frog- 
farming has already become an indus- 
try that is attracting more and more 
attention. Indeed, one frog farm in 
the Trent Valley has for vears yielded 
on an average 5,000 pounds of dressed 
frogs’ legs annually, and 7,000 living 
frogs for scientifie purposes, and for 
the stocking of other waters. 

In Canada the principal supply is ob - 
tained in the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebec. ‘Hitherto the market for them 
has been largely found in the United 
States, where they are in such demand 
that frogs have been practically exter- 
minated in some parts of New York 
State. 

gut Canada is providing an increas- 
ing market for the home product, the 
principal centre of distribution being 
Montreal, where last year over $200,000 
worth of frogs’ legs were disposed of, 
and it is a moderate estimate to say 
that $100,000 of this went into the 
pockets of the country people of the 
province of Quebec. 

The industry has attained tremen- 
dous proportions in the United States. 
A return prepared by the United States 
Fish Commission shows that as far back 
as 1889 the annual catch was estimated 
at $1,000,000, and it is estimated that 
the business has doubled at least since 
then. 

The price of frogs’ legs varies consid- 
erably. Dressed legs yield the hunter 
from 1215 to 50 cents a pound, and 
live frogs from 5 cents to $4 a dozen. 
In the Montreal market thev are never 
sold for less than 30 cents a pound, often 
running up to 40 or 50 cents. Fresh 
and attractively packed in ice, they al- 
ways find ready buyers. 
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There is considerable uncertainty 
among many people as to which kinds 
of frogs are edible, and which are not. 
As a matter of fact, practically all frogs 
are edible, but there are one or two of 
the smaller varieties which from their 
disagreeable odor and diminutive size 
are regarded as inedible. 

There are, however, three staple vari- 
eties of frogs for the supply of the 
market. They are the Bull Frog 
(Rana catesbiana), the Green Frog 
(Rana clamata), and the Spring Frog 
(Rana virescens). 

The most valuable of these varieties 
is the Bull Frog, primarily because of 
its large size, and also because of its 
uniformly good flavor. It reaches a 
length in body of over 8 inches, and 
sometimes vields legs that weigh as 
much as half a pound the pair. It is 
essentially a deep water frog. It is 
readily distinguished from the more 
common green frog by reason of the 
complete webbing of the fourth toe, 
and the absence of dorsal folds of the 
skin. 

In color it varies from an olivaceous 
brown to that of iron rust, with darker 
llotehes half the size of its eye. Some- 
times it is a yellowish green. The legs 
are barred, and the buttocks have near- 
ly black markings. Its voice has en- 
ormous volume. People hearing it for 
the first time have often mistaken it 
for the angry roaring of a bull. 

The Spring Frog, which is the most 
widely distributed of all the frogs, is 
found all across the continent, but it is 
most numerous in the east. It reaches 
a length of three and a half inches, ex- 
clusive of the legs, and is bright green 
in color, with irregular spots of black, 
dark brown or olive. 

The Green Frog, which is found 
throughout the east, has a body that 
is more stout and massive. It is a 
bright green on the fore part of the 
body, passing to dark olive behind. It 
is the least noisy of the frogs, and’ is 
easily distinguishable by its quaint cry 
—-a nasal “chung.” 

There are many other varieties of 
frogs practically all of which are edible, 
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but these three varieties are the only 
ones worth practical consideration for 
the purpose. 

Now there are many ways in which 
frogs may be caught. In places where 
they abound, plenty of them may often 
be taken in the same wav as fish, name- 
lv, with lines baited with red cloth, 
worms, or insects. Frogs are particu- 
larly fond of flies. When eatching 
tlies, the swift dash that a frog will 
make, from a state of absolute immobil- 
itv, is remarkable. At the same time 
its long tongue shoots out like a dar! 
on its prey. It is true that a frog often 
misses its quarry, but then it is more 
often successful. 

An air gun, or a small bore rifle, is 
a still better method of taking frogs, 
for it despatches them at once, and 
seems more humane than spears or 
crossbows, both of which the country 
people employ. 

Frogs are hunted very successfully 
at night by means of lantern light. 
Along river banks T have known scores 
of frogs to jump into a boat, attracted 
by lantern light. 

Although the whole of a frog’s body, 
after the removal of the viscera, is used 
by some country people for food, the 
onlv parts really worth considering are 
the hind legs. 

These are skinned, and may be cook- 
ed in the same way as chicken or fish. 
Boiled and served with white sauce, 
they are most palatable. Broiled they 
are fine, but the favorite method of pre- 
paring them for the table is to fry them 
with bread crumb dressing. 

The food value of the frog is becom- 
ing to be widely recognized. The meat 
is white, delicate, and very wholesome 
and palatable: in fact it it a real deli- 
cacy. 

Frogs may be eaten ai all times, but 
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thev are in best condition in the fall 
and winter, and they are relatively in- 
ferior in the spring. 

Marshv places may easily be stocked 
with frogs, either by means of the 
spawn, which is easily obtainable in 
the spring, or by the mature frogs. 
They require no feeding, for the insects 
of marshy places provide them with an 
abundance of nourishment. 

The bullfrog, which is the only vari- 
ety raised for market, begins to breed 
at three years, and reaches marketable 
size in four vears. 

Where produced for the market the 
frogs are taken alive at night and con- 
fined in small pens, from which they 
can be taken as required. 

Those who are engaged in raising 
frogs for the market at the present time 
are making money at the business, for 
the supply is hardlv ever equal to the 
demand, and as high as fifty cents a 
pound can often be got for well-graded 
frogs’ legs, nicely packed. 

People used to turn up their noses at 
the idea of eating frogs. Jut now 
frogs are frequently seen on the menus 
of the most exclusive hotels. 

Tt is well to keep an open mind in 
these davs of innovation. And those 
who have never known the joys of frog 
should keep an open mind about this 
little creature. When next you hear 
the bull-frog bellowing, or the spring 
frog skirring, or the green frog calling 
“Chung,” don’t think of them as nasty, 
wet, hoppy, jumpy things. Think of 
them as useful little creatures lifting up 
their voices in innocent joy at the 
thought that at last they have come into 
their own. 

And when you pass the fish store 
and see a sign, “Frog’s legs fresh to- 
dav,” don’t shudder. 

Buv some. 




















The Gold That Glittered 


By O. Henry 


A STORY with a moral appended is 
like the bill of a mosquito. It bores 
vou, and then injects a stinging drop to 
irritate your conscience. Therefore let 
us have the moral first and be done with 
it. All is not gold that glitters, but it 
is.a wise child that keeps the stopper in 
his bottle of testing acid, 

Where Broadway skirts the corner of 
the square presided over by George the 
Veracious is the Little Rialto. Here 
stand the actors of that quarter, and 
this is their shibboleth: “ ‘Nit,’ says I 
to Frohman, ‘vou can’t touch me for a 
kopeck less than two-fifty per,’ and out 
I walks.” 

Westward and southward from the 
Thespian glare are one or two streets 
where a Spanish-American colony has 
huddled for a little tropical warmth in 
the nipping North. The centre of life 
in this precinct is “E1 Refugio,” a cafe 
and restaurant that caters to the volatile 
exiles from the South. Up from Chih, 
Bolivia, Colombia, the rolling republics 
of Central America and the treful is- 
lands of the Western Indies flit the 
cloaked and sombreroed senores, who 
are scattered like burning lava by the 
political eruptions of their several coun- 
tries. Tlither they come to lay counter- 
plots, to bide their time, to solicit funds, 
to enlist filibusterers, to smugele out 
arms and ammunitions, to play the 
eame at long taw. In El Refugio they 
find the atmosphere in’ which they 
thrive. 

In the restaurant of FE] Refugio are 
served compounds delightful to the pal- 
ate of the man from Capricorn or Can- 
cer. Altruism must halt the storv thus 
long. On, diner, weary of the culinary 
subterfuges of the Gallic chef, hie thee 
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to El Refugio! There only will you 
find a fish—bluefish. shad or pompano 
from the Gulf—baked after the Spanish 
method. ‘Tomatoes give it color, indi- 
viduality and soul; chili colorado be- 
stows upon it zest, originality and fer- 
vor; unknown herbs furnish piquancy 
and mystery, and—but its crowning 
glory deserves a new sentence. Around 
it, above it, beneath it, in its vicinity— 
but never in it—hovers an ethereal 
aura, an effluvium so rarefied and deli- 
cate that only the Society for Psychical 
Research could note its origin. Do not 
say that garlic is in the fish at El Re- 
fugio. It is not otherwise than as -if 
the spirit of Garlic, flitting past, has 
wafted one kiss that lingers in the pars- 
lev-crowned dish as haunting as those 
kisses in life, “by hopeless faney feign- 
ed on lips that are for others.” And 
then, when Conchito, the waiter, brings 
you a plate of brown frijoles and a ear- 
afe of wine that has never stood still be- 
tween Oporto and El] Refugio—ah, 
Dios! 

One day a Hamburg-American liner 
deposited upon Pier No. 55 Gen. Per- 
rico Ximenes Villablanea Falcon, a pas- 
senger from Cartagena. The General 
was between a claybank and a bay in 
complexion, had a 42-inch waist and 
stood 5 feet 4 in his Du Barry heels. 
He had the mustache of a shooting-gal- 
lerv proprietor, he wore the full dress of 
a Texas congressman and had the im- 
portant aspect of an uninstructed dele- 
gate. 

Gen. Faleon had enough English un- 
der his hat to enable him to inquire his 
wav to the street in which FE] Refugio 
stood. When he reached that neigh- 
borhood he saw a sign before a respect- 
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able red-brick house that read, “Hotel 
Espanol.” In the window was a card 
in Spanish, “Aqui se habla Espanol.” 
The General entered, sure of a congen- 
ial port. 

In the cosy office was Mrs. O’Brien, 
the proprietress. She had blond—oh, 
unimpeachably blond hair. For the 
rest she was amiability, and ran largely 
to inches around. Gen. Falcon brush- 
ed the floor with his broad-brimmed 
hat, and emitted a quantity of Spanish, 
the syllables sounding like firecrackers 
gently popping their way down the 
string of a bunch. 

“Spanish or Dago?” 
O’Brien, pleasantly. 

“T am a Colombian, madam,” said 
the General, proudly. “I speak the 
Spanish. The advisement in your win- 
say the Spanish he is spoken here. How 
is that?” 

“Well, you’ve been speaking it, ain’t 
you?” said the madam. “I’m sure | 
can’t.” 

At the Hotel Espanol General Falcon 
engaged rooms and established himself. 
At dusk he sauntered out upon the 
streets to view the wonders of this roar- 
ing city of the North. As he walked he 
thought of the wonderful golden hair 
of Mme. O’Brien. “It is here,” said 
the General to himself, no doubt in his 
own language, “that one shall find the 
most beautiful senoras in the world. | 
have not in my Colombia viewed among 
our beauties one so fair. But no! It 
is not for the General Falcon to think 
of beauty. It is mv country that claims 
mv devotion.” 

At the corner of Broadway and the 
Little Rialto the General became involv- 
ed. The street cars bewildered him, 
and the fender of one upset him 
against a pusheart laden with oranges. 
A eab driver missed him an inch with 
a hub, and poured barbarous execra- 
tions upon his head. He scrambled to 
the sidewalk and skipped again in ter- 
ror when the whistle of a peanut-roaster 
puffed a hot scream into his ear. “Val- 
game Dios! What devil’s city is this?” 

As the General fluttered out of the 
streamers of passers like a wounded 
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snipe he was marked simultaneously as 
game by two hunters. One was “Bul- 
ly” MeGuire, whose system of sport re- 
quired the use of a strong arm and the 
misuse of an eight-inch piece of lead 
pipe. The other Nimrod of the asphalt 
was “Spider” Kelley, a sportsman with 
more refined methods. 

In pouncing upon their self-evident 
prey, Mr. Kelley was a shade the quick- 
er. His elbow fended accurately the on- 
slaught of Mr. MeGuire. 

“wan!” he commanded harshly. 
“T saw it first.’ MeGuire slunk away, 
awed by superior intelligence. 

“Pardon me,” said Mr. Kelley to the 
General, “but you got balled up in the 
shuffle, didn’t vou? Let me assist 
vou.” He picked up the General’s hat 
and brushed the dust from it. 

The ways of Mr. Kelley could not but 
succeed. The General, bewildered and 
dismaved by the resounding streets, wel- 
comed his deliverer as a caballero with 
a most disinterested heart. 

“T have a desire,” said the General, 
“to return to the hotel of O’Brien, in 
which IT am stop. Caramba! senor, 
there is a loudness and rapidness of go- 
ing and coming in the city of this 
Nueva York.” 

Mr. Kelley’s politeness would not 
suffer the distinguished Colombian to 
brave the dangers of the return unac- 
companied. At the door of the Hotel 
Espanol they paused. A little lower 
down on the opposite side of the street 
shone the modest illuminated sign of 
Kl Refugio. Mr. Kelley, to whom few 
streets were unfamiliar, knew the place 
exteriorly as a “Dago joint.” All 
foreigners Mr. Kelley classed under the 
iwo heads of “Dagoes” and Frenchmen. 
He proposed to the General that they 
repair thither and substantiate their ac- 
quaintance with a liquid foundation. 

An hour later found General Faleon 
and Mr. Kelley seated at a table in the 
conspirator’s corner of El] Refugio. 
3ottles and glasses were between them. 
For the tenth time the General confided 
the secret of his mission to the Estados 
Unidos. He was here, he declared, to 
purchase arms—2,000 stands of Win- 
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chester rifles—for the Colombian revo- 
lutionists. He had drafts in his pocket 
drawn by the Cartagena Bank on its 
New York correspondent for $25,000. 
At other tables other revolutionists were 
shouting their political secrets to their 
fellow-plotters; but none was as loud as 
the General. He pounded the table; he 
hallooed for some wine; he roared to his 
friend that his errand was a secret one, 
and not to be hinted at to a living soul. 
Mr. Kelley himself was stirred to sym- 
pathetic enthusiasm. He grasped the 
General’s hand across the table. 

“Monseer,” he said, earnestly, “I 
don’t know where this country of yours 
is, but I’m for it. I guess it must be a 
branch of the United States, though, for 
the poetry guys and the schoolmarms 
call us Columbia, too, sometimes. It’s 
a lucky thing for you that you butted 
into me to-night. I’m the only man in 
New York that can get this gun deal 
through for you. The Secretary of 
War of the United States is me best 
friend. He’s in the city now, and Tl] 
see him for you to-morrow. In _ the 
meantime, monseer, you keep them 
drafts tight in your inside pocket. [ll 
call for you to-morrow, and take you 
to see him. Savy! that ain’t the District 
of Columbia you’re talking about, is 
it?” concluded Mr. Kelley, with a sud- 
den qualm. “You can’t capture that 
with no 2,000 guns—it’s been tried with 
more.” 

“No, no, no!” exclaimed the General. 
“Tt is the Republic of Colombia—it is 
a g-r-reat republic on the top side of 
America of the South. Yes. Yes.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Kelley, reas- 
sured. “Now suppose we trek along 
home and go by-by. I'll write to the 
Secretary to-night and make a date with 





him. It’s a ticklish job to get guns out 
of New York. McClusky himself can’t 
do it.” 


They parted at the door of the Hotel 
Espanol. The General rolled his eyes 
at the moon and sighed. 

“Tt is a great country, your Nueva 
York,” he said. ‘Truly the cars in the 
streets devastate one, and the engine 
that cooks the nuts terribly makes a 
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squeak in the ear. But, ah, Senor Kel- 
ley—the senoras with hair of much 
geoldness, and admirable fatness—they 
are magnificas! Muy magnificas!” 

Kelley went to the nearest telephone 
booth and called up McCrary’s cafe, far 
up on Broadway. He asked for Jimmy 
Dunn. 

“Ts that Jimmy Dunn?” asked Kell- 

ey. 
“Yes,” came the answer. 
“You’re a liar,’ sang back Kelley, 
joyfully. ‘“You’re the Secretary of 
War. Wait there till I come up. I’ve 
got the finest thing down here in the 
way of a fish you ever baited for. It’s 
« Colorado-maduro, with a gold band 
around it and free coupons enough to 
buy a red hall lamp and a statuette of 
Psyche rubbering in the brook. T’ll be 
up on the next ear.” 

Jimmy Dunn was an A.M. of Crook: 
dom. He was an artist in the confi- 
dence line. He never saw a bludgeon 
in his life: and he scorned knockout 
drops. In fact, he would have set noth- 
ing before an intended victim but the 
purest of drinks, if it had been possible 
to procure such a thing in New York. 
It was the ambition of “Spider” Kelley 
to elevate himself into Jimmy’s class. 

These two gentlemen held a confer- 


ence that night at McCrary’s. Kelley 
explained. 
“TTe’s as easy as a gum shoe. He's 


from the Island of Colombia, where 
there’s a strike or a feud, or something 
going on, and they’ve sent him up here 
to buy 2,000 Winchesters to arbitrate 
the thing with. He showed me two 
drafts for $10,000 each, and one for 
$5,000 on a bank here. ’S truth, Jim- 
my, I felt real mad with him because 
he didn’t have it in thousand-dollar 
bills, and hand it to me on a silver 
waiter. Now, we’ve got to wait till he 
goes to the bank and gets the money for 
us.” 

They talked it over for two hours, 
and then Dunn said: “Bring him to 
No. — Broadway, at four o’clock to- 
morrow afternoon.” 

Tn due time Kelley called at the Ho- 
tel Espanol for the General. He found 
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that wily warrior engaged in delectable 
conversation with Mrs. O’Brien. 

“The Secretary of War is waitin’ for 
us,” said Kelley. 

The General tore himself away with 
an effort. 


“Ay, senor,” he said, with a sigh, 
“duty makes a call. But senor, the 


senoras of your Estados. Unidos—how 
beauties! For exemplification, take 
you la Madame O’Brien—que magnifi- 
ca! She is one goddess—one Juno— 
what you call one ox-eyed Juno.” 

Now Mr. Kelley was a wit; and better 
men have been shriveled by the fire of 
their own imagination. 

“Sure!” he said witth a grin; “but 
you mean a peroxide Juno, don’t you?” 

Mrs. O’Brien heard, and lifted an 
auriferous head. Her businesslike eye 
rested for an instant upon the disappear- 
ing form of Mr. Kelley. Except in 
street cars one should never be unneces- 
sarily rude to a lady. 

When the gallant Colombian and his 
escort arrived at the Broadway address, 
they were held in an anteroom for half 
an hour, and then admitted into a well- 
equipped office where a distinguished 
looking man, with a smooth face, wrote 
at adesk. General Falcon was present- 
ed to the Secretary of War of the United 
States, and his mission made known by 
his old friend, Mr. Kelley. 

“Ah—Colombia!”’ said the Secretary, 
significantly, when he was made to un- 
derstand; “I’m afraid there will be a 
little difficulty in that case. The Presi- 
dent and I differ in our sympathies 
there. He prefers the established gov- 
ernment, while I—” the Secretary gave 
the General a mysterious but encourag- 
ing smile. “You, of course, know, 
General Falcon, that since the Tam- 
many war, an act of Congress has been 
passed requiring all manufactured arms 
and ammunition exported from this 
country to pass through the War De- 
partment. Now, if I can do anything 
i you I will be glad to do so to oblige 

vy old friend, Mr. Kelley. But it 
nes be in absolute secrecy, as the Presi- 
dent, as I have said, does not regard fav- 
orably the efforts of your revolutionary 
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party in Colombia. I will have my or- 
derly bring a list of the available arms 
now in the warehouse.” 

The Secretary struck a bell, and an 
orderly with the letters A. D. T. on his 
cap stepped promptly into the room. 

“Bring me schedule B of the small 
arms inventory,” said the Secretary. 

The orderly quickly returned with a 
printed paper. The Secretary studied 
it closely. 

“T find,” he said, ‘that in Warehouse 
9, of the Government stores, there is a 
shipment of 2,000 stands of Winchester 
rifles that were ordered by the Sultan of 
Morocco, who forgot to send the cash 
with his order. Our rule is that legal 
tender money must be paid down at the 
time of purchase. My dear Kelley, 
your friend, General Faleon, shall have 
this lot of arms, if he desires it, at the 
manufacturer’s price. And you will 
forgive me, | am sure, if I curtail our 
interview. In am expecting the Jap- 
anese Minister and Charles Murphy ev- 
ery moment!” 

As one result of this interview, the 
General was deeply grateful to his es- 
teemed friend, Mr. Kelley. As anoth- 
er, the nimble Secretary of War was ex- 


tremely busy during the next two days 
buying empty rifle cases and _ filling 
them with bricks, which were then 


stored in a warehouse rented for that 
purpose. As still another, when the 
General returned to the Hotel Espanol, 
Mrs. O’Brien went up to him, plucked 
a thread from his lapel, and said: 
QO. - | 1 3 ” ‘} . ] 
say, senor, | don't want to ‘butt In, 


but what does that monkey-faced, cat- 
eved, rubber-necked tin horn tough 


want with you?” 

“Sangre de mi vida!” exclaimed the 
General. “Impossible it is that you 
speak of my good friend, Senor Kelley.” 

“Come into the summer garden,” 
said Mrs. O’Brien. “TI want to have a 
talk with you.” 

Let us suppose that an hour has elaps- 
ed. 

“And you say,” said the General, 
“that for the sum of $18,000 can be pur- 
chased the furnishment of the house 
and the lease of one year with this gar- 
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den so lovely—so resembling unto the 
patios of my care Colombia?” 

“And dirt cheap at that,” sighed the 
lady. 

Ah, Dios!” breathed General Falcon. 
“What to me is war and politics? This 
spot is one paradise. My country it 
have other brave heroes to continue the 
fighting. What to me should be glory 
and the shooting of mans? Ah! no. 
It is here I have found one angel. Let 
us buy the Hotel Espanol and you shall 
he mine, and the money shall not be 
waste on guns.” 

Mrs. O’Brien rested her blond pom- 
padour against the shoulder of the Co- 
lombian patriot. 

“Oh, senor,” she sighed, happily, 
“ain’t vou terrible!” 

‘Two days later was the time appoint- 
ed for the delivery of the arms to the 
General. The boxes of supposed rifles 
were stacked in the rented warehouse, 
and the Secretary of War sat upon them, 
waiting for his friend Kelley to fetch 
the victim. 

Mr. Kelley hurried, at the hour, to 
the Hotel Espanol. He found the Gen- 
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eral behind the desk adding up ac- 
counts. 

“T have decide,” said the General, 
to buy not guns. I have to-day buy 
the insides of this hotel, and there shall 
be marrying of the General Perrico 
Ximenes Villablanea Falcon with la 
Madame O’Brien.” 

Mr. Kelley almost strangled. 

“Sav. vou old bald headed bottle of 
shoe polish,” he spluttered, “you're a 
swindler—that’s what vou are! You’ve 
hought a boarding house with money 
belonging to your infernal country, 
wherever it is.” 

“Ah,” said the General, footing up a 
column, “that is what you eall polities. 
War and revolution they are not nice. 
Yes. It is not best that one shall al- 
wavs follow Minerva. No. It is of 
quite desirable to keep hotels and be 
with that Juno—that ox-eved Juno. 
Ah! what hair of the gold it is that she 
have!” 

Mr. Kelley choked again. 

“Ah, Senor Kellev!” said the Gen- 
eral, feelingly and finally, “is it that you 
have never eaten of the corned beef hash 
that Madame O’Brien she make?” 


“ce 





Hush 


O, mv beloved, very gently tread, 
Tread softly for the sleeping garden’s sake, 
Lest anv rose should wake, 
Uphfting from her leaves a dewy head. 
| would not that the smallest rose should hear 
The words that are for my beloved’s ear. 


O, my beloved, from those happy skies 
The moon and all her stars keep watch indeed ; 
Yet wherefore should we heed 
a “by . Be tele ae 
he quiet laughter in their twinkling eves. 
Kven the nearest star could scarcely hear 
The words that are for my beloved’s ear. 
——HrLen Lanyon in Pearson’s Magazine. 
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Elaborate gates at entrance to a Community Court. 


The Community Court Idea 


GROUPS OF 


BUNGALOWS ERECTED 


IN OPEN COURTS PRESENT 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES AND POSSESS NUMEROUS ADVANTAGES 


By Charles Alma Byres 





The ‘‘community court’’ 


in this country to advantage. 


followed with beneficial results. 





idea is somewhat new in Canada. 
sesses many features which are attractive and could no doubt be introduced 
A general conception of the plan will be 
gained from the accompanying article and illustrations, bearing on the 
success with which it has been adopted in California. 
are different in Canada, but in the main essentials the scheme might be 


But it pos 


Conditions, of course, 








DURING the last two or three years 
there has been developed in certain lo- 
calities in the United States a new idea 
in the building of apartments that, as a 
marked departure from the old-style 
apartment house, seems to be, for sev- 
eral reasons, particularly commendable. 
Of course, owing to the seeming neces- 
sary congestion of the “close-in’’ see- 
tions of. our cities of to-day, the old- 
stvle apartment house, for long so popu- 
lar with city dwellers, will probably 
never be crowded from the field entire- 
ly, or even ever become conspicuously 
rare, but for the suburban and other 


residential districts of cities the idea 
herein referred to will no doubt ulti- 
mately be very commonly employed. 
In some localities, especially in South- 
ern California, it has already been quite 
largely made use of, and the builders 
employing it have found the new-style 
apartments extremely popular. The 
idea is particularly adaptable to resort 
cities, and it is probable that it will be 
in such places that it will become most 
in vogue. 

Apartments built from the employ- 
ment of the idea are virtually little in- 
dividual bungalow homes, grouped 
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A four-room Community Court Bungalow. 
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A close view of one of the pretty bungalows. 
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around a sort of common court. to 
which collective arrangement has been 
given the name of “community court.” 
The plan of constructing such courts 
consists of taking two or more city lots. 
each something like 50 by 150 feet in 
size and erecting on the plot thus creat- 
ed a number of small, one-storey bun- 
galows. The most common plan is to 
use a strip only two lots in width, but 
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itself, and entirely independent of the 
others, except in its claim upon. the 
court space, the rest rooms and other 
such features, which naturally belong 
to the “community.” Each bungalow 
contains either three or four rooms, the 
three-room size being the more popular. 
In the three-room house there are kit- 
chen, bed room and living room, the 
latter also serving as the dining room, 


























A Community Court decorative feature, with fountain 


with considerable depth. This will al- 
low the building of a row of houses 
along each side with a court running 
through the centre, toward which all of 
the houses are arranged to face. A 
plot of ground 100 by 150 feet in size 
will allow sufficient space for the erec- 
tion of about nine bungalows. 


COMPACT BUT COMPLETE. 


The bungalows should be up-to-date 
and modernly equipped. [ach is in- 
tended to be a complete home within 


while in the four-room house the living 
room and dining room are separate. — It 
Is preferable that no two bungalows of 
a court be exactly alike in design. <A 
variation in roof lines and. structural 
materials not only helps to make the 
court attractive, but also vives to the 
prospective tenant an opportunity LO ex- 
ercise a preference of stvle. 


SOME FURNISHING FEATURES. 


In the most cases the bungalows of 
such a court are for rent completely fur- 
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nished, although it may be sometimes 
advisable to leave a few unfurnished. 
It is at least essential that the interior 
finish be always given artistic attention, 
so that it may compare favorably with 
the apartments of the ordinary apart- 
ment house. The living room should 
contain a fireplace of attractive, simple 
design and probably built-in window 
seats and book cases. <A disappearing 
bed, so constructed that it may be used 
either inside or on a small out-door 
sleeping porch, also forms an admirable 
feature possibility for the living room. 
This arrangement is effected by conceal- 
ling the bed, when not in use, with box- 
like seats in the living room and on the 
porch. If the bungalow is furnished, 
the furniture should be tasty and of a 
style and finish to match the woodwork 
of the room. 
COURT IS ATTRACTIVE. . 
The court space is kept in order by 
the owner’s attendant. There should 
he cement walks, street lights, well-kept 
lawns, artistic arrangements of flowers 
and shrubbery, and, if possible, a few 
grand old trees, to give the court an at- 
tractive and homelike appearance. Out- 
door lounging retreats, and perhaps a 
rustic summer house, also are desirable, 
and will insure greater demand for the 
houses. Aside from supplying the 
gardener, the court owner also furnishes 
free water and free electric lights. Gas 
for cooking puropses, however, is charg- 
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ed for extra, each family possessing an 
individual meter. 


A CALIFORNIA COURT. 


The court illustrated by the accom- 
panying photographs is located at Pasa- 
dena, California, and is an excellent il- 
lustration of the idea. It is consider- 
ably larger than the ones usually found, 
however, a total of thirty-two bungalows 
comprising the apartments. It also 
contains a rustic two-story summer 
house and a small club house, both of 
which are for the use of all tenants. The 
furnished bungalows rent for from thir- 
ty-five to forty-five dollars a month and 
the unfurnished ones for from twenty- 
five to thirty-five dollars. The houses 
are always in demand at these prices, 
and the money invested in the court 
vields a steady and highly satisfactory 
interest. The tenants enjoy all of the 
conveniences of the modern old-style 
apartment house, besides more privacy 
and purer out-door air. 


COST OF OUTLAY. 


The cost of constructing each bun- 
galow of a court of this kind varies 
from $900 to $1,100, which means that 
the structural work of a court with nine 
bungalows should not exceed a total 
of $9,000. The other items comprising 
the investment will naturally depend 
upon the cost of the lots, the amount of 
landscape work to be done, and the 
quality of furniture selected. 





Because It Is Right 


Form the habit of doing things because it is right, not 
because others do them, not because it is a good policy or the best 
thing for you, but simply because it is right. If it is right, you 


need ask no other question. 





Dr. O. S. MARDEN. 
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Wooing Dorothea 


By Jessie A. McGriff 


I WAS drowsing in one of those canvas 
chairs with canopied top which dot the 
beach at Atlantic City, and letting the 
sun bake the rheumatism out of my 
legs, when I heard the approach of mur- 
muring voices, followed by two soft 
thuds on the sand near-by. Upon rais- 
ing the flap of my chair, I perceived 
that the murmurs and thuds were oc- 
casioned by Anthony and Dorothea, 
who, judging from their wet bathing 
suits, had just emerged from the sea. 
They were plainly too intent on their 
own ‘business to mark my proximity. 
Anthony is my impetuous young ne- 
phew, who, along with quite aggressive 
good looks, possesses many other plea- 


sant qualities. Dorothea is—well— 


simply Dorothea. Just at the moment, 
as she pulled off her cap and shook the 
salt spray from her hair, which instant- 
ly sprung into tight little spirals about 
her neck and ears, she presented the 
sweet, wholesome, rubicund look of 
freshly tubbed youngster. 

“Tt’ll not dry before dinner—my 
hair ,” she exclaimed ruefully, “and 
Aunty will ask me where I’ve been, and 
T’ll have to tell her, and she’ll be shock- 

ed.” Dorothea always uses her “ands” 
as pins with which to fasten her conver- 
sation together. 

Anthony gave the mound of sand he 
was heaping about his legs a final pat 
and turned to look at her. 

“Why shocked?” he asked. 

“She doesn’t approve of my going in 
bathing with boys. 

Anthony looked annoyed. “T was 
twenty-two last September,” he asserted. 

“With young men, then,” she cor- 
rected. 

“Are you certain there are no excep- 
tions?” he queried. 


“Oh, of course, your Uncle Jack!” 

“Well, he’s only thirty-six, ‘and that 
isn’t antique in our day. His hair has 
only been white like that since he had 
that beastly spell of typhoid two years 
ago. Comparatively speaking, he 
might still be called a young man. And, 
anyway, I don’t think it safe, his going 
In with a lady. He can’t swim on ac- 
count of his game leg, and it’s rotten 
taste his expecting a girl like you, who 
swims like a perch, to paddle about the 
shore with him in water up to her 
ankles.” 

I softly dropped the side curtain of 
my chair and wearily closed my eyes. 
It was true, what the boy had said, and 
a twinge, not altogether rheumatic, shot 
through me. I had taken advantage of 
the child’s sweet consideration, not on- 
lv in this, but in other ways. Because 
of my whitened hair and shortened leg, 
and perhaps, of the fact that I was 
senior member of the firm of Cromarty 
& Cromarty, the women about the place, 
according to their age and interests, had 
attempted, with insufferable solicitude, 
to mother or sister me—until the ad- 
vent of Dorothea. Dorothea, dear, 
dimpled, dewy-sweet, who sympathised 
but never pitied; who, when I had ex- 
plained with a smile that I was _ pre- 
scribed to stumble through life on an 
odd pair of legs, had merely smiled back 
at me, a tender smile of utter compre- 
hension that somehow curled about my 
heart and lifted it into the sunshine. 
She never observed my infirmity, not 
by the merest flutter of an eyelid, but 
no day passed that she did not brighten 
it with some little act of unobtrusive 
kindness. 

A stinging suspicion that perhaps I 
was indebted to Anthony for her consid- 
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eration caused me to restrain the im- 
pulse to rise and make myself apparent. 
If 1 possessed no identity for her save 
as an avuncular shadow, reflected only 
by the sun of Anthony’s presence, I 
would remain where I was and learn 
the truth, so I boldly raised again the 
flap of my chair. 

Dorothea, arms braced behind her, 
eves closed, was coaxing the rays of the 
sun to her dainty face. Anthony was 
surveying her with growing approval, 
which culminated in an expression of 
daring resolve. He edged a bit nearer, 
and she opened her eyes. 

“Why are you staring at me?” 
asked. 

“Pm not.” 

“But you were.” 

“Tlow do you know? 
eves shut.” 

“T could feel you.” She turned away 
her face, but not before he had glimps- 
ed the sweet color staining her cheek 
and ear. Few women, doubtless, had 


she 


You had your 


ever blushed so ingenuously for him be- 


fore. He looked elated and impudently 
masterful, and, edging still nearer—the 
pestilent puppy !—thrust has arm _ be- 
hind her. 

“TDorothea——”’ he began. 

“Don’t!” she exclaimed, in a shrink- 
ing flutter. 

“Don’t what?” 

“Put vour arm back there.” 

“Why? You don’t want me to?” 

“Tt isn’t that. I suppose it Cocsn’t 

really matter—but—others migli! see 
and think—think—-you had your arm 
round me, although, of course, it 
wouldn’t be, really.” 

A slow grin overspread his face. “I 
see. So you object because ‘it wouldn’t 
be really’?” 

“T didn’t mean that. 
didn’t. She ground her small heel 
furiously into the sand. “I think 
you’re hateful, and I’ll not speak to you 
again.” 

“Oh, yes, you will.” 

“No, not another word.” She closed 
her lips stubbornly and gazed - with 
feigned interest out to sea. 

“Dorothea! Do you know what?” 


You know I 
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She began to hum a little tune and 
raised a curved palm to shield her eyes 
from the brilliant water. 

“Of course, if you don’t want to hear 
it——” challenged the boy, with an air 
of mystery. 

The little tune continued to be*-hum- 
med. 

“Tt was awfully rich,” he insinuated. 
“That is, not exactly rich, either. It 
came nearer being thrilling, or rather 
it would have been thrilling if ” he 
paused. 

“If ” he insisted. 

A dimple flashed for an instant in the 
girl’s cheek, and went out. 

“Tf the thing had come off as Ud 
planned it,’ he finished; then waited 
anxiously. 

She turned and surveyed him dis- 
dainfully from under her lashes. 

“You're simply dying to tell me, 
aren’t you, Anthony?” 

“Oh, I guess I could manage to retain 
it a bit longer and survive. But if you 
really wish to know———”’ 

“Goon.” 

“You won’t get mad, 

“Oh, go on.” 

“Well, then, just now, when you had 
your eves shut—when you had your 
eyes shut—now, don’t get mad—vwell, 
I was going to kiss you!” 

“That would surely have been very 
silly of you,” she reproved, but her 
voice was unsteady. which doubtless em- 
boldened him. 

“Would you have been vexed if I had 
kissed vou? Would you have cared, 
Dorothea?” 

‘““T—-J—never let a boy kiss me in 
my life, Anthony.” The words were 
spoken low, with a little catch at the 
end. 

“Do you think it wrong?” he pres- 
ently asked. 

‘“‘T—-ves, I suppose so.”’ 

The boyish banter in my nephew’s 
eyes was replaced by very definite re- 
solve. 

“But it woudn’t be wrong if we were 
engaged !” 

“No-o, I suppose not, then.” 
“Then, let’s be engaged, Dorothea.” 


will you?” 
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“You mean really—for keeps?” 

“I’m not a trifler,” he rebuked, with 
lofty reproach. He looked very earn- 
est as he said it, and his eyes, as they 
searched her face, were tender and very 
blue and dear. He put his hand over 
hers where it lay half-buried in the 
sand. ‘Let’s, dear,” he persisted gent- 
ly. 

For a moment she gazed at him fas- 
cinated, then her face paled slowly, and, 
folding her arms across her knees, she 
bent her face unon them. 

“Sweetheart!” 

“Oh, Anthony, dont!” 
me,’ she almost sobbed. “I haven’; 
thought about such things. When you 
look at me as you did just now, I seem 
to e-care—but, oh, I’m not sure! You 
must wait, Anthony, please!” 

“But sweetheart——” 

“Oh, don’t—don’t! 
you understand?” 

Anthony looked grieved; then a trifle 
sulky. 

“Of course, just as you wish,” he 
agreed curtly, rising and brushing the 
sand from his knees. ‘Come and wash 
this grit out of vour clothes. You look 
like a mud-pie.” 

She sprang to her feet. “All right! 
I'll race you!” and off they tore down 
to the sea. 

T sat and stared after them with var- 
ied emotions. Anthony, it appeared, 
was in earnest. He was always in ear- 
nest—at the time. The last four years 
of his vehement young life were punc- 
tuated with periods of similar earnest- 
ness. Never by any chance did he ap- 
ply a qualifying interrogation point to 
the state of his emotions. It would 
have been as incongruous to fasten 4 
mild summer flirtation upon him as to 
bewhisker the countenance of Dante 
Alighieri. Therein lay his fascination 
and menace to a girl like Dorothea. She 
could raise no defense acainst his art- 
lessness. his profound self-unconscious- 
ness. I knew this onlv too well, having 
been reduced, on more than one occa- 
sion. to abiect helplessness by a translu- 
cent stare from his heavenly blue eyes. 
Of course I was fond of him; but I was 


Don’t ask 


Wait! Can't 
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fonder of Dorothea. I longed to shield 
her, to steer her safely into some har- 
bor less ominous of shadows and gusty 
amatory excursions than Anthony’s. 

As I watched him out there in the 
water, lifting her clear of the breakers 
with a vigorous sweep of his young 
arms, I wanted to shout warningly to 
her to beware of those arms to protect 
her from the brine of her own tears, 
should she entrust herself to them 

But, after all, it was Anthony’s affair, 
not mine. Perhaps there were depths 
to his nature that only Dorothea’s clear 
eves could discern, and to her slender 
hands should be entrusted the mould for 
his maturer manhood. Youth and life 
and love—of what moment were they 
to me, distorted onlooker that I was, 
clinging desperately to a vague possi- 
bilitv that the doctors might finally sue- 
ceed in boiling the ache out of mv bones 
ly means of a hellish hot-box contriv- 
ance in the basement of the hotel where 
I was staving. I drew out my watch 
and discovered that the inquisitional 
roasting hour was already at hand, and 
as IT stumbled out of my chair I vowed 
that hereafter I would pav rigid atten- 
tion to my bath and my diet and leave 
Anthony and Dorothea to build castles 
in the sand if they would. 

I was sitting in a secluded corner of 
the sun parlor a week later when Doro- 
thea approached, with a book under her 
arm and a hag of faney work dangling 
at her side. 

“T’ve come to plague for an hour,” 
she said. “Do you mind?” 

“Mind? Heavens, no! TIT have been 
fomishing for a sight of vou all week.” 

“Tt’s heen a ease of voluntary starva- 
tion. then, for I’ve heen auite access- 
ible” 

“T didn’t see you at lunch.” 

“No: I stayed in my room. 
ache.” 

“Teadache? How conventional! 
You’ve taught me to expect better 
things of vou. Miss Dorothea. By-the- 
hve. where’s Anthony?” 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. 
read to you?” 

“Do, please. What have you there?” 


A head- 


Shall ] 
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I reached over for the book. “ ‘Isn’t It 
So? Humph!” I turned a few pages 
and handed it back to her with a quiz- 
zical smile. “Of course it isn’t so. It’s 
sickly rot. Cut it out!” 

“It isn’t rot,” denied Dorothea, 
ing the book against her breast. ‘‘It is 
so. Why, listen to this: ‘A man will 
leave no stone unturned to gét the wo- 
man he loves. After he has her and 
has to replace some of the stones, he 
wonders and curses at their weight.’ 
Now, isn’t that so?” 

“Nonsense! Pure nonsense.” 

“And this—here—listen: “When a 
woman loves, she has neither eyes nor 
ears—nor ears—nor—”’ Her _ voice 
trailed off indistinguishably, then stop- 
ped. Her eyes had left the printed 
page and were following a chair on the 
opposite side of the street, that was be- 
ing wheeled towards the board-walk. 
‘Two-thirds of the chair was taken up 
by a voluptuous creature in a scorching 
red dress, which seemed to envelope her 
like a flame; the remaining third was 
given over to Anthony, 

“Well, Pll be—devilled! If it isn’t 
Anthony and Cleopatra!” I gave vent 
to a low whistle of amazement and half 
rose to command a better view of the 
phenomenon. 

“Ts it Anthony?” drawled Dorothea, 
with marked uneconcern. ‘Who is 
that—that—person he has with him?” 

“Tlaven’t you noticed her before? 
She sits near me in the dining-room— 
a Mrs. Radcliffe. She’s taking hot 
hvdro baths to reduce her weight. I 
meet her mornings in the basement cor- 
ridor enveloped in a rain-coat, and from 
the boisterous color in her cheeks and 
the sweat of agony on her brow, I judge 
her to be a valiant soul determined to do 
or diet.” 

“Poor thing! She is fat.” Doro- 
thea’s tone conveyed dulcet commisera- 
tion. 

“Fat? Oh, 
er stunning. 
pears.” 

“She’s thirty-five if she’s a day, and 
she tries to act girlish, and she blacks 
her eyebrows, and—and I don’t 


press- 


I think her rath- 
Anthony, it ap- 


I say ! 
So does 
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think it kind of you to taunt me with 


Anthony.” Her pretty under-lip was 
caught quickly between restraining 
teeth. 

“Why, my dear child! I beg your 
pardon. I didn’t mean. ie 





“T know you didn’t. I guess ’m a 
voose.”’ She veiled her eyes and rap- 
idly turned the leaves of her book. 
Presently a great tear splashed down 
upon the page. 

“Why, little girl, is it as bad as that?” 
I laid my hand for a moment on her 
- “Tell me about it, won’t you? 

Can’t you?” 

She wavered an instant, then: ‘“There 
isn’t much to tell exc ept ths at Anthony 
| gaged. 
That is, Awkius W: ak me to, and J 
said wait, and—and—he’s waiting.” 


“Well, I'll be knocked into a cocked 








hat! Engaged! You two babies! 
Ifow old are you, Dorothea?” 
“T’m almost twenty,” she defended 


stoutly. 

“So much as that? Dear me! And 
Anthony’s twenty-two and in the toils 
of a grass widow.” 

“Ts she a grass widow? 
glad ! 
rid.” 

“What a vindictive little kitten you 
turn out to be! I should never have 
dreamed ‘it. But tell me this—do you 
seriously wish to marry Anthony?” 

She threw me a look half-startled, 
half-appealing. “I’ve got to marry 
some dav, haven’t I, or be an old maid? 
And I’d loathe being an old maid. I'd 
rather even he a widow, that is, a really 
truly widow, not a grass affair.” 

I leaned back in my chair and howl- 
ed with mirth. 


“l’m glad to afford you so much 
amusement.” Dorothea arose, chin 
held high, face pink with mortification. 

“Oh, don’t go vet, please. I know I 
was a beast to laugh, but I couldn’t help 
it, really. Sit down. I’ve something 
to savy to you. I want to help you out. 
Won’t you sit down?” I caught the 
ribbon of her fancy-work bag and tug- 
ged at it coaxingly. 


Oh, I’m so 
I knew she was something hor- 


+ 
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“Well,” she conceded, resuming her 
seat. “I don’t see how you can help. 
Still—if you mean well : 

“I do. I assure you I do. Now see 
here, if you really want Anthony back 
—-—’ | paused and gazed intently into 
her honest young face. How far dared 
[ trust her intuitions? How far dared 
] interfere? “I mean this,” I ventured 
finally. “Anthony is a mighty nice 
boy. I’m uncommonly fond of him- 
but—frankly, I don’t think he’d make 
a girl like you happy. Of course he 
may grow; but—you see, he’s immoder- 
ately handsome, and all the women 
know it, and they know also that he’s 
junior member of the firm of Cromarty 
& Cromarty, a name synonymous with 
a house on Fifth Avenue and a place up 
the Hudson. It’s odious taste my men- 
tioning such things, but, my dear, 
vou re very young, in spite of your age, 
and I’m very fond of you, and even 
though Anthony stands a fair show of 
growing up into a mighty fine chap, 
life for him just now is apt to be a bit 
heady, you understand. However, if 
you’re sure you care for him and it’s 
making you miserable, why, hang it 
all! you shall have him back!” 

“T don’t want that fat, florid, flashy 
widow to have him,” admitted Dorothea 
plaintively. 

“T see, Well, give me a week, and at 
the end of it I’ll wager to bring him to 
vour feet whining to be noticed, but in 
the meantime you'll have to obey orders 
and be surprised at nothing you may see 
or hear. Are you game?” 

“Of course I’m game. 
do first?” 

“First, vou must be nice to me—un- 
commonly nice, I mean, as if you really 
enjoved it.” 

“That’s very easy. What next?” 

“That’s about all, at first. Later 
on—but never mind. For the present, 
let’s hail a chair and join the board- 
walk procession.” 

During the delightful week Dorothea, 
true to her word, was extravagantly nice 
to me. She assumed a sweet monitor- 
ship over my comings and goings, de- 
manded that my diet be rigidly ad- 





What must I 
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hered to, kept a wary eye on her watch 
lest I neglect my daily grilling in the 
basement; read to me, took trolley rides 
with me, taught her swift, springy steps 
to keep pace with my halting ones, toss- 
ing Anthony, the while, a nod or pre- 
occupied smile of tolerant friendliness 
which caused him at times to stare at 
me with an air of incredulous and lofty 
reproach. 

Upon the afternoon of our finishing 
the last chapter of a new novel, Anthony 
deliberately rose from beside Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe and sauntered over to our corner 
of the piazza, where he stood uneasily 
at Dorothea’s elbow. She kept on read- 
ing with exquisite unconcern. 

“T say-———” Anthony began. 

She looked up, her finger marking 
the place. “Oh, it’s you, Anthony! 
Have you read this? The hero’s such a 
duck! He reminds me greatly of your 
Unele Jack.” 

“Dorothea, will you come with me for 
a swim later this afternoon?” 

“Thanks, I’d love to—but—— Wait! 
I'll ask: Aunty.” She tripped over to 
where her aunt sat writing letters and 
returned with a wicked little gleam in 
her eyes. 

“Aunty says I may— 
will chaperon us.” 

“Mrs. Radcliffe doesn’t care for surf- 
bathing,” informed Anthony stiffly. 

Dorothea turned and took deliberate 
stock of the lady in question: the per- 
fectly magnificent coiffure, the peculiar 
dead white of her skin, the intense black 
curve of her brows. “T see,” she said, 
lifting her eves guilelessly to his. “She’s 
ifraid of the water, isn’t she?” Then, 
turning her back upon him, she bent 
over my chair. “I’m going down-town 
for some embroidery silk—do you 
mind? When I come back we’ll finish 
that last chapter;” and off she tripped, 
leaving Anthony staring stupidly after 
her. 


“1.1 


if Mrs. Radcliffe 


tell you what’s what, Uncle 

He turned suddenly upon me, 

his eyes verv earnestly blue, his ears 

very startlingly pink. “I don’t think 

you’re being quite fair to Dorothea.” 
“How so, son?” 
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“Well, she’s not getting enough ex- 
ercise, for one thing, nor enough fun, 
for another. She came down here to 
freshen up after an awful stuffing last 
term at Vassar. The girl needs relaxa- 
tion and recreation. Her aunt told me 
so. And here you are letting her tie 
herself to your coat-tails just because 
she’s too tender-hearted to let on it’s 
boring her. Of course I know it’s none 
of my blooming business, and I hate 
like thunder to throw a wet blanket 
over your fun. Upon my word, | 
wouldn’t think of it if I didn’t see how 
much better you are and able to take 
eare of yourself. But there’s Dorothea. 
I can’t help noticing that she looks a 
bit peaked and unlike herself lately, and 
I keep wondering, that’s all. You’re 
not crusty at my mentioning it, are you, 
old man?” 

“My dear Tony, why should I be? 
What you say is undoubtedly true. I’ve 
been infernally selfish, and shall take 
your tip and mend my ways.” 

I managed to smile pleasantly up at 
him as I said it, but Lord, how the fel- 
low had stung! My palms itched to 
box his ears. 

For a moment he stood staring wist- 
fully at Mrs. Radcliffe’s profile, then he 
squared his shoulders, tossed the hair 
from his forehead, and put on his hat. 

“Well, so long!” he said, and made 
off in the direction taken by Dorothea. 

Plainly he was determined to do his 
duty by the young girl, at whatever cost. 
It was, therefore, incumbent that I 
should follow his lead. I had shilly- 
shallied long enough. 

Just then Mrs. Radcliffe turned her 
head and fixed her sleepy cow-eyes upon 
me. I immediately made personal ap- 
plication of the look and returned it for 
all it was worth. Patting the seat of 
Dorothea’s chair invitingly, I called out 
softly: 

“Kind lady, won’t you take pity on 
a poor old man?” 

She replied with a slow, intense smile, 
and when Anthony and Dorothea re- 
turned, half an hour later, she was fin- 
ishing aloud the last chapter of the new 
novel. 
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“And so the treatment is really cur- 
ing you? Oh, I’m so glad, Mr. Cro- 
marty!” Mrs. Radcliffe heaved a sigh 
of marked relief and rested her hand on 
my sleeve. We were seated in a dim 
corner of the veranda surrounding the 
“Solarium” on the roof of the hotel. 
The place was deserted save for two 
quiet figures on my left, half-sereened 
by an intervening palm. The rays 
from a young moon caught the jewels 
on the white fingers resting on my 
sleeve and seemed to flash a signal into 
the surrounding shadows. 

“Do vou know,” she went on, in her 
deep, resonant contralto, “that my heart 
went out to you in silent sympathy from 
the very first? One day—but you'll 
think it too absurd. I’d best not men- 
tion it. You won’t believe me.” 

I shook my head at her in playful re- 
monstrance. “Please! ’m mad with 
curiositv. Don’t be cruel. Tell me.” 


“Well, you know, I’ve always been 
frightfully interested in thought trans- 


ference, mental healing, and all that, 
but I never dreamed of experimenting 
vith it until one day as I passed your 
chair you seemed so depressed and tor- 
mented that I started right in willing 
vour recovery. I just felt compelled, 
some way, and oh, you can’t know the 
happiness it has given me to think that 
perhaps J have helped just the tiniest 
bit to restore your health, Mr. Cromar- 
ty.” 

“Dear lady! How kind you are! | 
must tell Anthony. It will please him 
greatly, I’m sure, to know I’ve won such 
charming immunity from my ills.” 

“Anthony? Oh, no!’’-—her voice 
flattened curiously. “TI don’t think 
he’d appreciate anything of that sort. 
He’s dear and sweet, and I’m dreadfully 
fond of him, but—do vou know, Mr. 
Cromarty, I often long to shake him for 
his inconsideration of you? TI ean’t 
help seeing it and resenting it. Al- 
though, of course,” she added hurriedly, 
‘it?s none of mv business.” 

“Dear lady!’ I ventured to repeat, 
with non-committal fervor. 

With a slow, caressing movement, 
she smoothed out a fold in her dress, 
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and dropped her voice to the compla- 
cent purr of a well-fed tabby, “We al- 
ways feel a certain—certain—tender- 
ness, Mr. Cromarty, for those who, like 
yourself, suffer greatly and uncomplain- 
ingly, and this—this indifference of 
Anthony’s—but’’—she broke off with 
a sigh of seemingly infinite regret—“I 
suppose boys will be boys.” 

I was on the verge of some safe and 
suitable rejoinder when the two silent 
figures behind the palm rose, with one 
accord, and moved hurriedly away. 

Mrs. Radcliffe turned in her chair 
and looked long and anxiously after 
them. 

“Do you suppose they heard?” she 
inquired, in a voice of unmistakable 
perturbation. 

“Doubtless. But what if they did?” 
I reassured her cheerfully. 

She did not reply, and appeared so 
distrait that, under cover of her preoe- 
cupation, I made my escape with ve- 
hement apologies for having bered her. 

It was Anthony who, a couple of days 
later, informed me with a self-conscious 
air that Dorothea and her aunt were 
leaving Atlantic City in the morning. 
I felt surprised, even a little sore, at the 
news. Dorothea had said nothing to 
me about leaving. Moreover, she had 
lately avoided me with a persistency 
that bordered on rudeness. This was 
surely unnecessary. If she had finally 
decided that Anthony, of all men, 
promised her hope of future happiness, 
could she doubt that my hand and 
heart were quite ready for her, full of 
the loyalty and devotion of an elder 
brother? Why, then, this strange dis- 
trust of me? 

As I pondered the matter, rolling 
along the board-walk in my chair, | 
spied her coming out of a Japanese 
junk-shop, her arms laden with useless 
bric-a-brac. Immediately upon recog- 
nizing my approach she turned quickly 
and a treacherous package wiggled from 
under her restraining elbow. In her 
spasmodic effort to rescue it, all her 
treasures came tumbling and sliding to 
the ground. 
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“Here!” I commanded, drawing up 
beside her. ‘Dump all that trash in 
my go-cart and let me get you away 
from here before you are mobbed.” 

With a little gasp of relief, mixed 
with chagrin, she obeyed. When she 
had settled herself beside me I cast an 
amused glance at the ruins at our feet. 

“Why did you do it?” I asked. 

“T’m sure I don’t know. It’s a weak- 
ness I can’t overcome. I never mean to 
buy when I go in, and I always come 
out staggering.” 

[ laughed indulgently. “I can fore- 
tell you will never reach years of dis- 
cretion, Miss Dorothea. I'll have to 
play guardian over both you and An- 
thony in the days to come.” 

She gave me a startled glance and 
turned to arrange the cushions at her 
back. “Anthony—Anthony———” she 
stammered, | 

“There, there. I didn’t mean to 
tease. You have something to say to 
me. Just a moment and I'll tell the 
man to draw up here by the railing and 
leave us to ourselves for half an hour. 
“Now,” I encouraged, when he was out 
of earshot, “tell me.” 

“Anthony——’” she began again, and 
stopped. : 

T reached over for the little hand ly- 
ing in her lap. It was trembling and 
quite cold. 

“Dear girl, you needn’t go into de 
tails if they embarrass you. I under 
stand.” 

“Oh, but you don’t!” she hurriedly 
exclaimed. “You see, there isn’t any 
Anthony now.” 

“You mean that he didn’t——?” 

“Oh, but he did. J wouldn’t. You 
see’’—she withdrew her hand and faced 
me doggedly—‘“‘as soon as I began to 
be nice to you, Anthony resented it and 
began to notice me again. But I don’t 
think he really wanted me—at least, he 
wouldn’t come out and say so—until 
one night we were sitting on the porch 
of the Solarium. He had been trying 
to make me admit that I cared for him, 
and when I wouldn’t he said something 
so silly and absurd that I became furi- 
ous and refused to speak to him. Just 
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then you and Mrs. Radcliffe came up 
and sat near us, and we couldn’t help 
hearing what you said. Afterwards, 
Anthony insisied that he’d only pre- 
tended to like Mrs. Radcliffe to test my 
confidence in him. He said she was : 
vain, silly woman, who was making a 
fool of you, and wouldn’t I please let 
him announce our engagement right 
away and———” She paused for breath. 

“You wouldn’t?” I searched her face 
anxiously. 

“T shouldn’t have, anyway, because 
—well, because I seem somehow to have 
grown up lately. But even if I had 
cared, I’d have refused when | saw how 
fearfully sore he was because you dared 
to make love to Mrs. Radcliffe.” 

“T? Make love to that woman? 
Great suffering Socrates! When did 
that strike him?” 

“It struck us both, I suppose, the 
night vou were squeezing her hand and 
calling her your ‘dear lady.’ ” | 

I gazed at her in silent wonder, then 
burst into a shout of delight at her dear 
simplicity. “Why, you blessed little 


silly,” I chuckled, wiping my eyes, ‘“‘do 
you suppose a man would deliberately 
select witnesses for that sort of thing’ 
Do you?” 

She bent towards me in sudden eag- 


erness. “Do you mean to say——?” 

“T mean that I purposely wheedled 
her along for Anthony’s special benefit, 
knowing that he’d turn to you to bind 
up his wounded dignity, and daring to 
hope that you would refuse. It was 
neither a graceful nor chivalrous thing 
to do, perhaps, but”—my voice grew 
confoundedly husky—‘as I’ve said be- 
fore, i'm uncomonly fond of you, and 
jealous that life should yield you her 
greatest gift. Some day, somewhere, 
you will meet a wholesome, splendid 
chap eager to offer you infinitely more 
than Anthony ever will or can. Wait 
for him, dear girl.” 

Dorothea turned upon me soft, sweet 
eyes, brimful of tears. ‘You are the 
kindest man in the world,” she said. 
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‘“‘Nonsense!” I gulped gruffly. 

‘“‘I—__” she began, then caught her 
breath hastily, and for an eternity, it 
seemed to me, we both stared stupidly 
out to sea. 

“Tell me,” I remarked finally, with 
a commendable effort at cheerful curi- 
osity, “what absurdity Anthony tor- 
mented you with the other night? The 
thing that made you so furious with 
him?” 

The color flew into her face, and I 
felt her arm tremble against mine as 
she faltered: 

“Tle accused me of caring for you.” 

I smiled grimly, a trifle bitterly. “T 
don’t wonder you felt insulted,” 1 said 
shortly and closed my eyes to hide the 
stinging pain that shot into them. 

“Oh!” There was a stifled sob, then 
I felt her fingers closing gently about 
my hand, lifting it, laying it against 
her soft, wet cheek. It was a lovely lit- 
tle silent act, her dear, pretty way of 
removing the sting, but because of its 
very sweetness, how intolerable! 

“Don’t!” I jerked out harshly. “You 
don’t need to. It hurts.” 

She quickly dropped my hand, and 
then—I caught sight of her face, all 
sweetly shamed and tremulous—and 
her eyes! She was a child no longer. 
A divine madness swept through me, 
claiming her as mine! 

“Dorothea!” I protested unsteadily. 
“T never dreamed—— I’ve tried to be 
decent, God knows, but Pve grown so 
selfish, so hungry for you, dear—I—but 
it’s all wrong, preposterous! Look at 
my white hair!” 

“Yes. It is beautiful.” 

“And I’m close on forty, child.” 

“So much as that?” I felt rather 
than saw the dimple that trembled in 
her cheek. 

‘“‘And—there’s my game leg, dear.”’ 

“Yes,” she agreed, “there’s your 
game leg. : All that and,” she added, 
oh, so gently, “there’s you!” 





Canada a Land of Opportunities 


WITH PROPER INVESTIGATION 


AND PROFITABLE USE OF 


INVESTORS MAY MAKE SAFE 


CAPITAL IN MANY LINES IN 


THIS COUNTRY DURING PERIOD OF EXPANSION 


By Frank J. Drake 





outlined in this article. 





What does Canada offer to investors? In any country which is in pro- 
gress of development the question of investments is always a vital one. 
Capital is essential to the opening up of territory and the unearthing of 
resources. In Canada there are many opportunities for the profitable use 
of money; indeed, the rapid and steady expansion of the country has made 
the appreciation in value of investments practically certain if care and judg 
ment are exercised in making a choice. 


Some of the attractive channels are 








CANADA offers to the investor more 
opportunities than perhaps any other 
country in the world. As a rapidly ex- 
panding and fast growing nation it 
is still reliant upon outside capital for 
the uninterrupted continuation of her 
erowth, but need have little fear that 
the interest of capital will wane in the 
face of such opportunities as the Domin- 
ion offers. 

There is activity in many lines 
throughout the country. Railroad con- 
struction is being carried on apace. 
Provision is being made for the hand- 
ling of the fast increasing traffic that 
moves from East to West and from the 
West to the seaports across the country. 
This construction work involves the ex- 
penditure of large sums, and from time 
to time gives to the investor an oppor- 
tunity to purchase securities of Cana- 
dian railroads. In Canada railroads 
should be operated with a good margin 
of profit; there is no lack of paying bus- 
iness. 

The extension of present systems and 
the construction of the two new trans- 
continentals, however, are to-day not 
a cause of the quick growth of Western 


Canada, but the result of such growth. 
Population in the prairie provinces is 
fast increasing, and this increase is di- 
rectly reflected in the industrial com- 
munities in the East. A big market is 
offered to Eastern manufacturers, who 
derive benefit from successful crops just 
as surely as the farmers who produce 
the grain. In fact, the crops are the 
pivot of Canada’s prosperity. While 
the land continues to produce wealth 
each year the country will be prosper- 
ous. With a crop failure there will be 
cause for a tightening of the nation’s 
purse-strings, while two failures in sue- 
cession would create a serious condition, 
Canada’s soil is fertile, however; there 
is no reason to look for such calamities 
as crop failures. This year the harvest 
will probably be late, but the growing 
crops are in good shape, and there is 
every indication that the harvest this 
fall will be abundant. 

This general situation has a bearing 
on the opportunities for the investor 
The West offers chances of wealth in 
its vast expanses of growing grain. 
Farm lands are still to be had at reas- 
onable prices in many parts of the coun- 
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try, and to the man with a small 
amount of money to invest, and who 
has the desire to take a part in the 
building up of the great Western coun- 
try, there are many opportunities to 
share most generously in the prosperity 
of the Western farmer. 

The towns, too, offer many an oppor- 
tunity for the profitable investment of 
funds. There are many examples of 
success from a small venture in the new- 
er West as the growth of the country 
carries along with it all those who have 
faith sufficient to become associated 
with it. We are not referring here te 
real estate speculation, but to the op- 
portunities for a man, who with a little 
‘apital wishes to settle in the West and 
grow up with the country. 

To the investor who devotes only his 
money and not himself Canada holds 
out many attractive chances for profit. 
Real estate has been the source of a 
great deal of wealth in the past few 
vears. There is now, however, a doubt 


in many minds if the real estate “boom” 


has not gone far enough. This refers 
to speculation, of course, and not to 
proper investment. As an investment 
improved land in Canada is attractive. 

In many Western towns there is a 
dearth of buildings, and it would seem 
that there is a great field in this coun- 
try for the successful operation of com- 
panies with funds available for the erec- 
tion of dwellings for sale and rent. If 
properly conducted by public spirited 
men, such undertakings would be pro- 
fitable and at the same time a great 
help in the proper development of the 
country. A civic housing scheme is 
planned for Toronto, and similar plans 
will doubtless be put into effect else- 
where. 

Canadian issues have for a long time 
been favorably received in. London, but 
of late there has been evidently a slight 
feeling against them. As _ regards 
municipals it is because capital every- 
where is demanding (and receiving) 
larger returns. As regards industrials, 
there is some distrust of new issues, a 
distrust that is the outgrowth of the ef- 
forts of a few unprincipled promoters to 
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unload on the British public worthless 
or watered stock in companies whose 
prospects were not as painted or which 
were heavily over-capitalized. 

Despite this, however, there are many 
securities offered for sale, and quoted on 
Canadian Exchanges, that offer to in- 
vestors splendid chances for safe dis- 
posal of funds in securities with every 
chance of appreciating in value. Can- 
adian industrials and public utilities 
(there are some few exceptions, of 
course) offer more to the average in- 
vestor than any other class of securities 
anywhere. The rapid expansion of the 
country almost makes certain the suc- 
cess of any well managed industrial 
coropration. Many stocks are now sell- 
ing at prices which yield a handsome re- 
turn on a purchase, and which if held 
for a few years are sure to command 
much higher prices than at present. 
The earnings of leading Canadian in- 
dustrial companies for the past year 
show substantial gains as compared 
with the previous year, which is the 
more significant when it is remembered 
that 1910 was, on the whole, a most 
satisfactory year for Canadian indus- 
trials. The prospects are that 1912 
business will show gains as large or 
even larger when compared with 1911. 
In fact, there is no reason'to doubt that 
these increases will continue for several 
vears as the increase in population and 
in national wealth makes a constantly 
widening market for manufactured 
goods. Special cireumstances may in- 
fluence some industries, of course, as 
the keen competition from the United 
States hurt the Canadian steel compan- 
ies last year, but as a whole, industrials 
are sure of a prosperous future. 

Public utility companies, too, offer 
unusual advantages. If Canadian con- 
trolled companies are included, the suc- 
cesses of the Mexican and South Am- 
erican ventures of Canadians are at 
the present time a subject of discussion. 
In Canada itself, however, there are 
many fine opportunities for the success- 
ful operation of street railway, lighting 
and power companies. Some com- 
panies have already become rich while 
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their securities reflect this condition in 
high prices. Other and newer com- 
panies have this aim still before them, 
and many of these are attractive pur- 
chases. Public ownership, however, is 
quite popular in many parts of the 
country, and for that reason the public 
utility field is being somewhat curtailed. 

Mining is in a way an unpopular 
word to many Canadians. Not because 
there was no paying ore in the mines 
put on the market a few vears ago, but 
because the promoters for a time found 
it easier to extract gold from the public 
than ore from the mines. As a result, 
mining stocks are still in disfavor 
among many. 

To the investor Canada is a land of 
opportunities. With proper investiga- 
tion and care in the selection of invest- 
ments, there is no reason why every 
dollar invested should not only be safe, 
but vield a good return. As regards 
speculators, however, gambling in Can- 
ada is not much different from gamb- 
ling elsewhere. In some lines the 
growth of the country puts odds in 
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favor of the speculator. In real estate 
speculation this has been true, but a 
turning or halting point may be near. 
As regards the security markets there 
is little chance for the average specu- 
lator to keep ahead of the game. In 
the market the odds are against the 
plunger. Even here, however, many 
have ridden along on the crest of the 
wave of prosperity, if not securely at 
least successfully. 

To sum up, it may be said that Can- 
ada as a prosperous, well governed and 
rapidly growing nation offers much to 
the investor. Perhaps the most profit- 
able field of all is on industrials. Of 
course, there are municipal bonds and 
other forms of security highly suitable 
to investment for safetv, but for the sue- 
cessful emplovment of funds Canadian 
industrials offer many splendid oppor- 
tunities. Business is growing, and the 
prospects are that it will continue to 
expand. Earnings will show a propor- 
tionate gain. For years to come capital 
can be usefully and profitably employed 
in standard industries in Canada. 





Effort That Counts 


Did vou ever realize how very little of your time is actually 


put into effort that counts? Just deduct the wasted hours, the 
lost time that drivels away, that is not effectively employed because 
vour moods are not favorable, because you do not feel like doing 
what vou ought to, deduct the poor work vou do because you are 
not in the mental or physical condition to do your work, which 
comes from loss of sleep because you over-ate, and see how little 
{ime vou have left for doing the things that count, the things 
that are worth while, your life-work. I know a man who appar- 
entlv tries hard to do effective work, and yet I doubt if he puts in 
one single hour a day into that which tells, his great life-work. 
The time that is lost from interruptions often caused by people 
dropping into his office during business hours for social visits, the 
time wasted through telephone calls from people who have no 
richt to his time—the losses from time-thieves are so great that 
the man has almost no opportunity to do his work.—Dr. O. S. 
MARDEN. 
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Before Dollars Came 


HOW DIRECTORS OF BANK OF UPPER CANADA FRUSTRATED PLOT 


TO WRECK INSTITUTION 


RUN 


ON IT IN 


WHEN REBELS MADE 
1837 


By Lyman B. Jackes 








An interesting chapter is contributed to the history of Canadian bank- 
ing in this brief story of an attempt to wreck the Bank of Upper Canada 
at Toronto during the stormy days marking the rebellion of 1837. 
stratagem was resorted to in meeting a run on the bank which was made 
by rebels, and the institution was saved. 
danger, and the situation was not without peril. 
promoters for a charter, the manner in which they met this crisis, and the 


ultimate closing of the institution are covered in this sketch. 


A daring 


But the attempt was fraught with 
The early struggle of the 








THE evening of June 18th, 1822 was 
exceedingly warm, so warm indeed that 
the group of men sitting around the 
goodly and generous table of D’Arcy 
Boulton at his hospitable Toronto home 
were fain to rest well back in the com- 
fortable chairs and use their soft silk 
kerchiefs freely upon the face. By 
nine of the old clock in’ the’ corner, 
business was concluded and all the 
gentlemen excepting Mr. William Al- 
len and Thomas Ridout arose from 
their seats and sought relief from the 
oppressing humidity on the broad ver- 
anda of the 

Grange. Mr. Wil- Sigg as 
liam Allen had (See u 
just been elected Pee eee cS 
to the office of 
president of the 
newly formed 
Bank of Upper 
Canada and_ re- 
mained at the 
head of the table 
in order. that he 
might instruct Mr. 
Ridout, the cash- 
ier-elect, upon cer- 
tain transactions 
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Old plate which marks site of the first bank 
in Toronto, opened in 1822. 


about to be entered and also to secure 
his opinion of the dimensions and safe- 
tv devices of the strong room to be in 
the basement of the bank building, 
then almost completed and ready for 
occupancy. 

Upon the veranda, Mr. Samuel Ri- 
dout was reviewing the history and 
struggle of the bank charter for the 
benefit of two directors, almost strang- 
ers to Canada. 

“Mr. Cameron,” he remarked, “this 
is a great achievment for us. Here we 
are after many 
vears and numer- 
ous attempts, with 
the Royal Charter 
of the Bank of 
Upper Canada in 
thereonthat 
table. It’s been a 
long time com- 
ing, sir, but here 
it is at last.” 

To satisfy him- 
self that he was 
not in a dream he 
withdrew his pipe 
from his mouth 
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Building of the first chartered Bank in Canada west of the Ottawa River. 


and looked at the precious docu- 
ment through the open window. Sure 
enough there it was under the heavy 
paper weight, right before the presi- 
dent and the cashier. After once more 
satisfying himself that it was true he 
again turned to his companions and 
proceeded to recapitulate the bank his- 
tory. 

“Let me see,” he at length remarked, 
“This is the eighteenth of June, eight- 
een twenty-two: Well, this thing was 
started about fourteen years ago, away 
back in eighteen hundred and eight, 
just about four years previous to the 
war. It was then that the question of 
establishing a bank was first seriously 
considered. . 

“The governor at that time was Sir 
James Craig, and-when the formal ap- 
plication was presented to the Legisla- 
ture he persuaded them to vote against 





the project, and the charter was refused 
on the grounds that the people were 
too ignorant to understand the differ- 
ent notes and guard against counter- 
feits.”’ 

“And the speaker, when he had re- 
peated the last remark, laughed — so 
heartily that the attention of the other 
gentlemen was attracted to the three, 
and when Mr. Ridout was prepared to 
proceed he had an audience of fourteen 
persons who had been waiting some 
minutes for him to regain his compos- 
ure and wipe the tears from his eyes. 

“Yes sir,” he began again, “‘a people 
with sufficient intelligence and back- 
bone to prevent the United States from 
merging us into their union by a force 
of arms, too ignorant to understand 
the different denominations and guard 
against counterfeits.” 

And when he had finished they all 








saw the humor of the thing 
and joined the speaker in 
another hearty laugh. 
“Well, then the war came,” 
continued the speaker, “and 
we had a Governor then.” 
Many of the gentlemen 
saluted in honor of General 
lsanc Brock when Mr. Ridout 
made this reference to the 


“And he understood the 
people and the people loved him. There 
Was no arrogance about Sir Isaac Brock. 
I tell vou gentlemen, never did a finer 
man come into this country. Well, 
when the war finally came the Governor 
issued the first lot of Army Bills and I] 
wish old Sir James Craig could have 
witnessed the loyalty and understand- 
ing of Canacians when we exchanged 
our Mexican and United States curren- 
ev for the Governor’s Army Bills. And 
I'll tell you further, gentlemen, it was 
only through those same bills that His 
Majesty, King George the Fourth, was 
made to see that the people of Canada, 
both Upper and Lower, were given 
possession of banks named after their 
respective provinces.” 

Following this short discourse of 
Mr. Ridout’s an informal and general 
discussion was indulged in and_ the 
group gossiped about the glorious fu- 
ture that must surely attend the open- 
ing of the bank on Thursday morning 
of the next week. 

In due time the bank was opened 
and the old premises stand in Toronto 
to this day with a big clumsy bronze 
sign on the door to prevent the fact be- 
coming obliterate. The old vault is 
still in the basement with a rusty old 
door still displaying the two 
gigantic key holes that once 
were relied upon to defend 
the treasure from theft and 
despoilation. Customers 
came and customers went, 
and the statelv building at 
the corner of King and Fred- 
erick Streets in the town of 
York was looked upon with 
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that of the Government 
buildings. 

In 1834 the town of York 
assumed the name of Toron- 
to and the old bank was still 
doing business on the corner; 
the next year brought great 
prosperity to the institution, 
and the year 1836 closed 
with a fine balance on hand. 

But all was not destined to 
be continuous and uninter- 
rupted progress for the new concern. 
While the year 1837 opened under 
favorable auspices, dark clouds gather- 
ed as it waned, and the latter part of 
it witnessed the most daring financial 
stratagem ever resorted to in the history 
of Canadian banking, if not in the his- 
torv of banking anywhere. 

The mail from Montreal, brought by 
the stage coach, of December Ist, 1857 
was of momentous importance to the 
Bank of Upper Canada. There was 
very little of it, for banking and other 
business was partially crippled owing 
to the daring and open attitude of poli- 
tical agitators, but the first letter that 
Mr. Crompston, the bank manager, 
opened struck terror to his very being. 
The letter was written in a bold hand 
and read :-- 

Montreal, L.C., Nov. 24, 1837. 
Mr. J. L. Crompston, 
Manager, Bank Upper Canada, 
Toronto, U.C. 
Dear Sir:— 

Banks in Quebee and Montreal have 
suspended specie payment owing to a 
run on the institutions following the re- 
cent harrangues of the insurrectionists. 
IT am advised that the Bank of Upper 
Canada is to be the object of their next 
attack. 

I trust that this warning 
will prove of effect in staying 
off a similar calamity for 
vour establishment. 

I have the honor to be, 

Your humble servant, 
Hansit Garabue. 

Mr. Crompston moved to- 

wards the door after he had 
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contents and steadied his trembling 
frame. His object in seeking the outer 
office was to despatch the messenger for 
the directors and hold an emergeney 
meeting to frame a program of defence 
for the funds of the Bank. As he reach- 
ed the partition which separated the 
public office from 
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contrast to the other three with his tall, 
powerful body and military bearing as 
he placed the statement on the table be- 
fore the manager. When he had left 
the room Mr. Crompston glanced at the 
statement and saw that the ready funds 
of the bank were made up thus :— 








his own he saw 
that Mr. Ridout 
was engaged in 
conversation with 
Mr. Aldster and 
Mr. Fleming, two 
of the directors. 
Stepping quickly 
to the group he 


wished the direc- 
tors a good morn- 
ing and requested 
Mr. Ridout to pre- 
pare a rough re- 
port on the 
amount of specie 
then in the strong 
room in the base- 
ment. Noting by 
the expression of 
the manager’s face 
that something 
was amiss the two 
directors, at the bidding of Mr. Cromp- 
ston, followed him into the private 
office and placed their wraps and hats 
on the great walnut rack at the end of 
the room. 

“Gentlemen,” said the manager slow- 
ly, “I am afraid the bank of Upper 
Canada is insolvent.” 

The effect of this statement on the 
directors was indescribable and_ they 
gazed at the bank manager in an ab- 
stract manner until he placed the letter 
before them for their perusal. When 
they had looked the missive over to 
their complete satisfaction they request- 
ed an explanation from Mr. Crompston 
who was holding his aching head be- 
tween his trembling hands, his whole 
body bent over his desk. 

A knock at the door and Mr. Ridout 
entered the room. He formed a strange 








Old vault in basement of the Bank of Upper 
Canada. 


£ s.d. 
Notes £356 18 0 
Silver - - 12040 
Copper - - l4 9 S84 
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MEET 


Mr. Fleming 
stepped to the door 
and requested a 
junior clerk — to 
summon the bal- 
ance of the diree- 
tors to appear in 
the manager’s of- 
fice at once. When 
he had started up- 
on his errand, Mr. 
Ridout was made 
aware of the facts 
of the — predica- 
ment. Several 
schemes were sug- 
vested and banish- 
ed as impractical 
and the four men walked the floor as 
if in search of an idea that would re- 
move the peril from the bank. Hear- 
ing several footsteps in the larger office 
Mr. Ridout opened the door and admit- 
ted several other directors. While these 
gentlemen were listening to the letter 
the remainder of the board arrived and 
all took their accustomed places at the 
table. There was very little speech, and 
at length, as if to break the silence, the 
president made a motion that a move- 
ment be started beginning with Mr. 
Martts on the right. 

Mr. Martts was in a deep state of des- 
pondency and could make no sugges- 
tion. The next gentlemen acted like- 
wise and in due course it was Mr. Ri- 
dout’s turn to speak. He arose quick- 
ly and clenching his hand, struck the 
table a heavy blow, remarking, when 
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the look of astonishment had subsided 
from the faces of the others, ‘Gentle- 
men, if you will leave this matter to 
me I will see that the specie now in the 
vault downstairs is not exchanged for 
paper notes.” 

The man formed a remarkable con- 
trast with the other members of the 
bank. Ilere was the soldier who had 
piloted the funds of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment to safetv through the war of 
1812; here, the man who had success- 
fully performed the duties of the office 
of Deputy  Assistant-Commissionary- 
General during that stormy period; 
here, the man who had taken part in 
many engagements against the troops 
from the United States and on more 
than one occasion had been in the fore- 
most ranks when the enemy had failed 
to gain their point against the Cana- 
dians., 

His commanding manner as he stood 
before the down-hearted members of 
the Bank Board was sufficient to cause 
his word to be accepted by a majority 
of the members, and after the lapse of a 
moment or two the president put a mo- 
tion that Mr. Ridout be appointed con- 
vener of a committee consisting of the 
manager and Mr. Janson and himself. 
This was quickly carried and the meet- 
Ing adjourned. 

Mr. Ridout, after giving instructions 
to a junior clerk re the cash window, 
left the building to seek his old friend 
John Galtson. The noon hour being 
at hand, the two were soon engaged in 
conversation and after a slight repast 
sought a few of their intimate acquain- 
tances and by half-past one had the de- 
tails of their scheme perfected. 

That evening the insurrectionary 
leaders gathered their adherents in the 
large outhouse of John Doel’s brewery, 
now at the corner of Bay and King 
Streets, Toronto, and made arrange- 
ments for a run on the Bank of Upper 
Canada. 


THE RUN ON THE BANK. 


Next morning, long before banking 
hours, a long line of men was to be 
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seen near the bank premises. They 
were, for the most part, followers of 
Mackenzie, but the friends of Mr. Ri- 
dout held the positions in the front 
portion of the line. 

In due time the bank doors were 
opened and the first person to enter was 
old John Gallson. Stepping to Mr. 
Ridout’s cage he laid two one pound 
notes on the counter and demanded 
payment in farthings. It took so long 
to count the money that one hour in 
time was gained for the bank. Then 
stepped another of the bank supporters 
and demanded payment of four one- 
pound notes in the smallest silver. This 
continued till nightfall and Mr. Rid- 
out’s friends still kept up the ruse. 
When the line had departed for the 
night, all the monies paid out during 
the day were placed in the vault. After 
another day earried out in a similar 
manner the rebels saw the impossibility 
of draining the bank of its funds, and 
not noticing that the men carrying out 
the monies were royalists, they gave up 
in despair and a few days later took to 
open revolt with Mackenzie at their 
head. 

The old bank continued to do a 
thriving business at the same corner for 
a few vears following this defeat of the 
insurrectionists and then, the quarters 
hecoming cramped, the bank transferr- 
ed its offices to larger premises, where it 
enjoved prosperity for many seasons. 

On the 29th of July, 1861, however, 
Mr. Ridout’s desk was vacant and cus- 
tomers on making enquiries were told 
that he would no longer handle the 
funds of the institution. After the 
death of this fine old Canadian the 
bank’s business began to fall off and 
about the vear 1866 the doors were shut 
for the last time. The new cashier 
could not tide the establishment over a 
second stormy period. The bank failed 
and there disappeared the occupants of 
the two old buildings which still stand 
all that is left of one of the first bank- 
ing ventures of magnitude in Canada. 
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The Smoke Bellew Series 





TALE NINE: “THE MISTAKE OF CREATION ” 


By Jack London 


“WHOA!” Smoke velled at the dogs, 
throwing his weight back:on the gee- 
pole to bring the sled to a halt. 

“What's eatin’? you now?” Shorty 
complained. “They ain’t no water un- 
der that footing.” 

“No; but look at that trail cutting 
out to the right,” Smoke answered. “I 
thought nobody was wintering in this 
section.” 

The dogs, on the moment they stop- 
ped, dropped in the snow and began 
biting out the particles of ice from be- 
tween their toes. This ice had been 
water five minutes before. The ani- 
mals had broken through a skin of 
ice, snow-powdered, which had hidden 
the spring water that oozed out of the 
bank and pooled on top the three-foot 
winter crust of the Nordbeska River. 

“First IT heard of anybody up the 
Nordbeska.” Shorty said, staring at the 
all but obliterated track, covered by 
two feet of snow, that left the bed of 
the river at right angles and entered the 
mouth of a small stream flowing from 
the left. ‘“Mebbe thev’re hunters and 
pulled their freight long ago.” 
~ Smoke, scooping the light snow away 
with mittened hands, paused to con- 
sider, scooped again, and again paused. 

“No,” he decided. “There’s been 
travel both ways, but the last travel was 
up that creek. Whoever it is, they re 
there now. There’s been no travel for 
weeks? Now what’s been keeping 
them there all the time? That’s what 
I want to know.” 

“And what I want to know is where 
we're goin’ to camp to-night,” Shorty 
said, staring disconsolately at the sky- 


line in the southwest, where mid-after- 
noon twilight was darkening into night. 

“Let’s follow the track up the creek,” 
was Smoke’s suggestion. ‘’There’s 
plenty of dead timber. We can camp 
iv time. 

“Sure, we can camp any time—but 
we got to travel most of the time if we 
aint goin’ to starve, an’ we got to travel 
in the right direction. They ain’t no 
erub for side trips an’ diversions. Them 
dogs is pretty well tuckered out, an’ 
we've got to pare it almighty fine to 
reach the mouth of the Stewart, an’ 
vou know, sure as apples is apples, they 
ain't no grub this side of that.” 

“But what are they doing up that 
creek?” Smoke insisted. “Tlow do 
vou know but what they’ve the fattest 
kind of a find up there and are work- 
ing it for all it’s worth?” 

“Don’t know,” was Shorty’s positive- 
ness. “Don’t want to know. Ain’t no 


time to know. All T know is we’ve 
sure got to hustle for Stewart before our 
orub’s give out. An’ T ain’t honin’ to 


eat dog or lose dog neither.” 
“We might pick up a moose.” 
“Ain’t seen a moose in a coon’s age.” 
“Might find a bunch in that creek.” 
“Tf vou do T’ll eat ’em at one settin.” 


Smoke set his Jaw. “Look here, 
Shorty. You know what honing is. 
Well, ?’'m just honing to go up that 
creek, There’s something there. [ 


know it. It’s a hunch, as sure as apples 
arn't artichokes,” 

“Don’t unbelieve vou for a moment, 
Smoke. You’re the hunchiest hunch- 
er T ever seen. When you got a hunch 
vou got it. No talk back about that. 
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3ut I got a hunch that’ll run team-mate 

to yourn. You go up that creek an’ 
vou go to trouble sure as the sparks fly 
upward. That creek spells trouble, or 
they ain’t nothin’ in the alphabet of 
hunchin’. An’ we ain’t lookin’ for 
trouble, now are we? Nix on goin’ up 
that creek that’s all I got to say.” 

“T’m a-honing,” Smoke warned, then 
gazed solemnly at his partner. “Shorty, 
suppose you sold out your share in our 
holdings right now, not counting Sur- 
prise Lake that’s got more of the yel- 
low in it than all the rest put together 
—what would you sell for, lock, stock, 
barrel, and everything else, clear, clean, 
net, sacrifice auction sale?” 

“A million,” was the prompt answer. 
“An’ it ’d sure be a fire sale at that.” 

“You could afford a trip to Paris, 
now, couldn’t you?” 

Shorty nodded, and surveyed his 
partner with speculative eves. 

“We're going to find something up 
that creek,” Smoke went off at a tan- 
gent. 

“Sure. Trouble.” 

“T don’t know whether it’s trouble 
or not. My hunch doesn’t carry that 
far. But we’re agreed we’re going to 
find something.” 

“Now look here,” Shorty broke in 
impatiently. “Just what is your drive? 
T ain’t no language expert.” 

“Just this. Shortv; if you’ve money 
enough to afford a trip to Paris, haven’t 
vou enough to afford a diversion to 
vour side-kicker of a trip up a creek?” 

“But look at the grub!—look at them 
dogs!” Shorty eried. “Took at 
oh, hell, all right. You will have your 
will.” 

“Tt won’t make the trip a day long- 
er,” Smoke urged. ‘Possibly no more 
than a mile longer.” 

“Men has died for as little as a mile,” 
Shorty retorted, shaking his hand with 
lugubrious resignation. ‘Come on for 
trouble. Get up, you poor sore-foots, 
vou—get up! Haw! You _ Bright- 
Haw!” 

The lead-dog obeved, and the whole 
team strained weakly into the soft 


snow. 
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“Whoa!” Shorty yelled. “It’s a 
pack trail.” 

Smoke pulled his snowshoes from un- 
der the sled-lashings, bound them to his 
moceasined feet, and went to the fore 
to press and pack the light surface for 
the passing of the dogs. 

Tt was heavy work. Dogs and men 
had been for days on short rations, and 
few and limited were the reserves of 
energy they could call upon. Though 
they followed the creek bed, so pro- 
nounced was its fall that they toiled on 
a stiff and unrelenting up-grade. The 
high rocky walls quickly drew near to- 
gether, so that their way led up the bot- 
tom of a narrow gorge. The long ling- 
ering twilight, blocked bv the high 
mountains, was no more than a sem}- 
darkness. 

“Tt’s a trap,” Shorty said. “The 
whole look of it is rotten. It’s a hole 
in the ground. It’s the stampin’ 
ground of trouble.” 

Smoke made no reply, and for half 
an hour they toiled on in silence that 
was again broken by Shorty. 

“She’s a workin’,” he grumbled. 
“She’s sure a workin’, an’ I'll tell you 
if you’re minded to hear an’ listen.” 

“Go on,” Smoke answered. 

“Well, she tells me, plain an’ simple, 
that we ain’t never goin’ to get out a 
this hole in the eround in days an’ days. 
We’re goin’ to be stuck in here a long 
time an’ then some. 

“Does she say anything about grub?” 
Smoke queried unsympathetically. 
“For we haven’t got grub for days and 
days and days and then some.” 

“Nope. Nary whisper about grub. 
] guess we'll manage to make out. But 
I tell you one thing, Smoke, straight 
an’ flat. T’ll eat any dog in the team 
exceptin’ Bright. I got to draw the 
line on Bright. I just couldn’t scoff 
him.” 

“Cheer up.” Smoke girded. “My 
hunch is working overtime. She tells 
me there’ll be no dogs eaten, and, 
whether it’s moose or carihou or quail 
on toast, we'll all fatten up.” 

Shorty snorted his unutterable dis- 
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‘‘Amos Wentworth went away alone, dragging a sleigh loaded with provisions,” 
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gust, and silence obtained for another 
quarter of an hour. 

“There’s the beginning of your 
trouble,’ Smoke said, halting on his 
snowshoes and staring at an object that 
lav to one side of the old trail. 

Shorty left the gee-pole and joined 
him, and together they gazed down on 
ihe body of a man beside the trail. 

“Well fed,” said Smoke. 

“Look at them lips,” said Shorty. 

“Stiff as a poker,” said Smoke, lifting 
one arm, that, without moving, moved 
the whole body. 

“Pick ’m up an’ drop ’m and he’d 
break to pieces,” was Shorty’s comment. 

The man lay on his side, solidly fro- 
zen. rom the fact that no snow powd- 
ered him, it was patent that he had 
lain there but for a short time. 

“There was a general fall of snow 
three days back,” said Shorty. 

Smoke nodded, bending over the 
corpse, twisting it half up to face them, 
and pointing to a bullet wound in the 
temple. Tle glanced to the side and 
tilted his head at a Colt’s revolver that 
lay on top of the snow. 

A hundred yards farther on they 
came upon a second body that lay face- 
downward in the trail. 

“Two things are pretty clear,” Smoke 
said. “They’re fat. That means no 
famine. Thev’ve not struck it rich, 
else they wouldn’t have commited sui- 
cide 

“Tf they did,” Shorty objected. 

“'Thev certainly did. There are no 
tracks beside their own, and each is 
powder-burned. Smoke dragged the 
corpse to one side and with the toe of 
his moceasin nosed a revolver out of the 
snow into which it had been pressed by 
the bodv. “That’s what did the work. 
I told you we’d find something.” 

“From the looks of it we ain’t start- 
ed vet. Now what’d two fat geezers 
want to kill theirselves for?” 

“When we find that out we'll have 
found the rest of your trouble,’ Smoke 
answered. “Come on. — It’s blowing 
dark.” 

Quite dark it was when Smoke’s 
snowshoe tripped him over a body. He 
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fell across a sled, on which lay another 
hody. And when he dug the snow 
out of his neck and struck a match, he 
and Shorty glimpsed a third body, 
wrapped in blankets, lying beside a 
partially dug grave. Also, ere the 
match flickered out, they caught sight 
of half a dozen additional graves. 

“B-r-r-r,” Shorty shivered.  “Sui- 
cide Camp. And all fed up. I reckon 
they’re all dead.” 

‘“No—-peep at that.’ Smoke was 
looking farther along at a dim glimmer 
of light. ‘‘And there’s another ight— 
and a third one there. Come on. Let’s 
hike.” 

No more corpses delayed them, and 
in several minutes, over a hard-packed 
trail, they were in the camp. 

“Tt’s a eity,’ Shorty whispered. 
“There must be twenty cabins. An’ 
not a dog. <Ain’t that funy?” 

“And that explains it,’ Smoke whis- 
pered back excitedly. “It’s the Laura 
Sibley outfit. Don’t vou remember? 
Came up the Yukon last fall on the 
Port Townsend Number Six. Went 
right by Dawson without stopping. 
The steamer must have landed them at 
the mouth of the creek.” 

“Sure. I remember. 
Mormons.” 

“No. Vegetarians.” Smoke grin- 
ned in the darkness. “They won’t eat 
meat and they won’t work dogs.” 

“Tt’s all the same. I knowed they 
was something funny about ’em. Had 
the all-wise steer to the vellow. That 
Laura Sibley was goin’ to take ’em 
right to the spot where they’d all be 
millionaires.” 

“Yes: she was their seeress—had v1- 
sions and that sort of stuff. I thought 
they went up the Nordensjold.” 

“Wuh! Tasten to that!” 

Shorty’s hand in the darkness went 
out warningly to Smoke’s chest, and to- 
eether they listened to a groan, deep 
and long-drawn, that came from one of 
the cabins. Ere it could die away it 
was taken up by another cabin, and an- 
other-——a vast suspiration of human 
misery. The effect was monstrous and 
nightmarish. 


They was 
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“B-r-r-r,” Shorty shivered. “It’s 
gettin’ me goin’. Let’s break in an find 
what’s eatin’ them.” 

Smoke knocked at a lighted cabin, 
and was followed in by Shorty in answ- 
er to the “Come in,” of the voice they 
heard groaning. It was a simple log 
cabin, the walls moss-chinked, the earth 
Hoor covered with sawdust and shav- 
ings. The light was a kerosene lamp, 
and they could make out four bunks, 
three of which were occupied by men 
who ceased from groaning in order to 
stare. 

“What’s the matter?” Smoke de- 
manded of one, whose blankets could 
not hide his broad shoulders and mas- 
sively muscled body, but whose eyes 
were pain-racked and whose cheeks were 
hollow. “Smallpox? What is it?” 

In reply, the man pointed at his 
mouth, spreading black and_ swollen 
lips in the effort; and Smoke recoiled 
at the sight. 

“Scurvy,” he mutered to Shorty and 
the man confirmed the diagnosis with 
a nod of the head. 

He spluttered foully, but the fearfui 
condition of his mouth precluded arti- 
culation. | 

“Tt’s scurvy all right,” spoke a man 
from another bunk. “Look at that.” 
fle threw aside his blankets, exposing 
legs hugely swollen at knees and ankles 
and discolored by a purplish rash. “Tt’s 
got me in the legs. We’re brothers, the 
three of us. It’s got my other brother 
there, arms and legs. ‘Take a look at 
that right forearm of his. It was broke 
and set when he was a little shaver 
twenty-two years ago. Look at it now. 
The fracture’s wide open. 

“Gee! I’ve saw scurvy ae 
Shorty gazed at the spectacle in awe. 


*9 


‘But never like this. It’s the... the 
limit.” 

“That’s nothing,” bragged the man 
of the rebroken arm. ‘“‘You take a 


squint at the case in the next cabin. 
Old soldier of the Civil War. Got his 
cheek slashed open by a sabre in a cav- 
alry charge. That was in ’62—thirty- 
six years ago. And that old wound 
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has opened wide again. Where did you 
come from?” 

“Just drifted in down the Norbeska,”’ 
Smoke answered. ‘Saw the trail up 
vour creek and followed it.” 

“You ought to know us,” the man 
went on. “We're the Lentill Brothers 

bicyele riders, you know.” 

“T remember,” Smoke nodded. ‘The 
Vegetarian Trio. You rode for that 
Soy Soup and Salad concern, and you 
were In that six-days-go-as-you-please in 
New York two or three years ago.” 

“Yep. You got us. And look at us 
how. Couldn’t ride in a six-second-go- 
is-vou-please. All in, finished, gone to 
smash.” 

The man with the unspeakable 
mouth cursed in guessable sounds, long 
and steadily, in a stream of despair 
that culminated in a chest-groan of an- 
euish. 

“Plenty of grub?” Shorty asked. 

we fa was the answer from the rider 
with the opened arm. “Ilelp yourself. 
There’s slathers of it. The cabin next 
on the other side ts empty. Cache 1s 
right alongside. Wade into it.” 


IT. 


In every cabin they visited that night 
they found a similar situation. Seurvy 
had smitten the whole camp. A dozen 
women were in the party, though the 
two men did not see all of them. Ori- 
ginally there had been ninety-three men 
and women. But ten had died, and two 
had recently disappeared. Smoke told 
of finding the two, and expressed sur- 
prise that none had gone that short dis- 
tance down the trail to find out for 
themselves. What particularly struck 
him and Shorty was the helplessness 
of these people. Their cabins were lit- 
tered and dirty. ‘The dishes stood un- 
washed on the rough plank tables. 
There was no mutual aid. A cabin’s 
troubles were its own troubles, and al- 
ready they had ceased from the exertion 
of burying their dead. 

“Tt’s almost weird,” Smoke confided 
to Shorty. “T’ve met shirkers and 
loafers, but I never met so many all at 
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one time. You heard what they said. 
They’ve never done a tap. The steam- 
boat crowd stayed, according to contract, 
boated their supplies up the creek, 
helped them build their cabins (which 
meant they did it all), and then pulled 
out when the snow began to fly. And 
then the whole blessed bunch crawled 
into their cabins and stayed there. They 
haven’t prospected. ll bet they 
haven’t washed their own faces. No 
wonder they got seurvy”’ 

“But vegetarians hadn’t ought to get 
scurvy,’ Shorty contended. “It’s the 
salt-meat eaters that’s supposed to fall 
for it. And they don’t eat meat, salt or 
fresh, raw or cooked, or any other way.” 

Smoke shook his head. “I know. 
And it’s vegetable diet that cures scurvy. 
No drugs will do it. Vegetables, es- 
pecially potatoes, is the only dope. But 
don’t forget one thing, Shorty; we are 
not up against a theory, but a condition. 
The fact is these grass-eaters have all 
got scurvy.” 

“Must be contagious.” 

“No; that the doctors do know. Scur- 
vy is not a germ disease. It can’t be 
caught. It’s generated. As near as I 
can get it, it’s due to an impoverished 
condition of the blood. It’s cause is 
not something they-ve got, but some- 
thing thev haven’t got. A man gets 
scurvy for lack of certain chemicals in 
his blood, and these chemicals don’t 
come out of powders and bottles, but do 
come out of vegetables.” 

“An’ these people eats nothin’ but 
grass,” Shorty groaned. “And they’ve 
got it up to their ears. That proves 
you’re all wrong, Smoke. You’re spiel- 
in’ a theory, but this condition sure 
knocks the spots out a your theory. 
Scurvy’s catching, an’ that’s why 
they’ve all got it, an’ rotten bad at that. 
You an’ me’ll get it, too, if we hang 
around this diggin’. B-r-r-r!—I can 
feel the bugs crawlin’ into my system 
right now.” 

Smoke laughed  skeptically, 
knocked on a eabin door. 

“T suppose we'll find the same old 
thing,” he said. ‘Comeon. We've got 
to get a line on the situation.” 


and 





“What do you want?” came a wo- 
man’s sharp voice. 

‘We want to see you,” Smoke ans- 
wered. 

“Who are you?” 

“Two doctors from Dawson,” Shorty 
blurted in, with a levity that brought a 
punch in the short ribs from Smoke’s 
elbow. 

“Don’t want to see any doctors,” the 
woman said, in tones crisp and staccato 
with pain and irritation. “Go away. 
Good night. We don’t believe in dcoc- 
tors.” 

Smoke pulled the latch, shoved the 
door open, and entered, turning up the 
low-flamed kerosene lamp so that he 
could see. In four bunks four women 
ceased from groaning and sighing to 
stare at the intruders. Two were 
voung, thin-faced creatures, the third 
was an elderly and very stout woman, 
and the fourth, the one whom Smoke 
identified by her voice, was the thinnest, 
frailest specimen of the human race he 
had ever seen. As he quickly learned, 
she was Laura Sibley, the seeress and 
professional clairvovant who had organ- 
ized the expedition in Los Angeles and 
led it to this death camp on the Nord- 
beska. The conversation that ensued 
was acrimonious, Laura Sibley did not 
believe in doctors. Also, to add to her 
purgatory, she had well nigh ceased to 
believe in herself. 

“Why didn’t you send out for help?” 
Smoke asked, when she paused, breath- 
less and exhausted, from her initial ti- 
rade. 'There’s a camp at Stewart River, 
and eighteen days’ travel would fetch 
Dawson from here.” 

“Why didn’t Amos Wentworth go?” 
she demanded, with a wrath that bord- 
ered on hysteria. 

“Don’t know the gentleman,” Smoke 
countered. ‘“What’s he been doing?” 

“Nothing. Except that he’s the only 
one that hasn’t caught the scurvy. And 
why hasn’t he caught the scurvy? [ll 
tell you. No, I won’t.” The thin lips 
compressed so tightly that through the 
emaciated transparency of them Smoke 
was almost convinced he could see the 
teeth and the roots of the teeth. “And 














what would have been the use? Don’t 
I know? I’m not a fool. Our caches 
are filled with every kind of a fruit 
juice and preserved vegetable. We are 
better situated than any camp in Alas- 
ka to fight scurvy—potatoes, onions, 
parsley, parsnips, asparagus, 
tables, carrots, turnips, chives, orange 
juice, lemon juice, lime juice, raspberry 
juice, dried apples, peaches, pears, 
plums, nectarines, apricots, raisins, 
prunes, nuts of every sort, fruit phos- 
phates, and fruit salts. There is no 
prepared vegetable fruit, and nut food 
we haven’t, and in plenty.” 


“She’s got vou there, Smoke,” Shorty 


exulted. “And it’s a condition, not a 
theory. You say vegetables cures. 
Here’s the vegetables, and where’s the 


cure?” 

“There’s no explanation I can see,” 
Smoke acknowledged. “Yet there is no 
camp in Alaska like this. I’ve seen 
a sprinkling of cases here and 
but I never saw a whole camp 

nor did I ever see such terrible 

eases. Which is neither here nor there. 
Shorty. We've got to do what we can 
for these people, but first we’ve got to 
make camp and take care of the dogs. 
We'll see you in the morning, er—Mrs. 
Sibley.” 

“Miss Sibley.” she bridled. “And 
now, young man, if you come fooling 
around this cabin with any doctor stuff 
’ll fill you full of birdshot.” 

“The divine seeress—she’s a sweet 
one,” Smoke chuckled, as he and Shorty 
felt their way back through the dark- 
ness to the empty cabin next to the one 
ocupied by the Lentills. 

Tt was evident that two men had liv- 
ed until recently in the cabin, and the 
partners wondered if they weren’t the 
{wo suicides down the trail. Together 
they overhauled the cache and found it 
filled with an undreamed variety of can- 
ned, powdered, dried, ev aporated, con- 
densed, and dessicated foods. 

“What in the name of reason do they 
want to go and get scurvy for?” Shorty 
demanded, brandishing to the light 
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with it, 


packages of egg-powder and Italian 
mushrooms. 


“And look at that—And 
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that!” He tossed out cans of tomatoes 
and corn and bottles of stuffed olives. 
‘And the divine steeress got the scurvy, 
too. What d’ye make of it?” 

Seeress,’ Smoke corrected. 

“Steeress,” Shorty reiterated. “Didn't 
she steer ’em here to this hole in the 
eround?” 

A few minutes later, he broke off 
from the cooking to watch Smoke at 
work outside in the light of the door- 
way, stick-tying the dogs after the In- 
dian method. This was accomplished 
by fastening the end of a short stick to 
a dog’s neck by a thong, and of fasten- 
ing the other end of the stick to a tree. 
Thus, the dog, unable to gnaw through 
the thong around his neck, was prevent- 
ed by the stick from gnawing the thong 
that fastened the other end. 

“Now what in thunder are you tying 
up them poor brutes for?” Shorty cried 
indignantly. “Can’t you let ’em range 
like always?” 

“Because I, for one, am not going to 
start out burying to-night. That grav- 
el is frozen, and we'll have to burn down 
every inch of it.” 

“T never thought of that,’ Shorty 
erunted apologetically. “By the time 
vou’re done, grub’ll be on the table. Get 
a hustle on.” 


TTT. 


Next morning, after daylight, Smoke 
encountered a man dragging a light 
sled-load of firewood. He was a little 


man, clean-looking and_ spry, who 
walked briskly despite the load. 


Smoke experienced an immediate dis- 
like. 

“What’s the matter with you?” he 
asked. 

“Nothing,” the little man answered. 

“T know that,” Smoke said. “That’s 
why I asked. You’re Amos Went- 
worth. Now why under the sun 
haven’t you the scurvy like all the 
rest ?” 

“Because I’ve exercised,” came the 
quick reply. “There wasn’t any need 
for any of them to get it if they’d only 
got out and done something. What 
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did they do? Growled and kicked and 
grouched at the cold, long nights, the 
hardship, the aches and pains and evy- 
ervthing else. They loafed in their 
beds until they swelled up and couldn’t 
leave them, that’s all. Look at me. 
I’ve worked. Come into my cabin,” 

Smoke followed him in. 

“Squint around. Clean as a whistle, 
eh? You bet. Everything shipshape. 
[| wouldn’t keep those chips and shav- 
ings on the floor except for the warmth, 
but they’re clean chips and shavings. 
You ought to see the floor in some of 
the shacks. Pig pens. As for me, | 
haven’t eaten a meal off an unwashed 
dish. Nosir. It meant work, and I’ve 
worked, and T haven’t the scurvy. You 
can put that In your pipe and smoke it.” 

“You've hit the nail on the head,” 
Smoke admitted. “But T see you’ve 
only one bunk. Why so unsociable?” 

“Beeause T like to. It’s easier to 
clean up for one than for two, that’s 
why. These lazy, blanket-loafers! Do 
vou think I could have 
around? No wonder they got scurvy.’ 

It was very convincing, but Smoke 
could not rid himself of his dishke of 
the man, 

“What's Laura Sibley got it in for 
vou for?” he asked abruptly. 


stood one 


Amos Wentworth shot a quick look 
at him. 

“She’s a crank,” was the reply. “So 
are we all cranks for that matter. But 
heaven save me from the crank that 
won't wash the dishes he eats off of, and 
that’s what this crowd of cranks is like.” 

A few minutes later, Smoke was talk- 
ing with Laura Sibley. Supported by 
a stick in either hand, she had paused 
in hobbling by his cabin. 

“What have vou got it in for Went- 
worth for?” he asked, apropos of noth- 
ing in the conversation and with a sud- 
denness that eaught her off her guard. 

Her green eves flashed bitterly, her 
emaciated face for the second was con- 
vulsed with rage, and her sore lips 
writhed on the verge of unconsidered 
~peech, But only a splutter of gasping 
unintelligble sounds issued forth, and 
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then, by a terrible effort, she controlled 
herself. 

‘Because he’s healthy,” she panted. 
“Because he hasn’t the scurvy. Be- 
cause he is supremely selfish. Because 
he won't lift a hand to help anybody 
else. Because he’d let us rot and die, 
as he is letting us rot and die, without 
lifting a finger to fetch us a pail of 
water or a load of firewood. That’s the 
kind of a brute he is. But let him be- 
ware. hat’s all. Let him beware.” 

Still panting and gasping, she hob- 
bled on her way, and five minutes af- 
terward, coming out of the eabin to feed 
the dogs, Smoke saw her entering Amos 
Wentworth’s cabin. 

“Something rotten here, Shorty, 
something rotten,” he said, shaking his 
head ominously, as his partner came 
to the door to empty a‘pan of dish- 
water. 

“Sure.’ was the cheerful rejoinder. 
“An vou an’ me’ll be catchin’ it yet. 
You see,” 

“T dom’t mean the seurvy.” 

“Oh, sure, if you mean the divine 
She’d rob a corpse. She’s 
the hungriest-lookin’ female I> ever 
Leen, 


steeress, 


IV. 


“Exercise has kept you and me in 
condition, Shorty. It’s kept Went- 
worth in condition. You see what lack 
of exercise has done for the rest. Now 
it’s up to us to prescribe exercise for 
these hospital wrecks. It will be your 
job to see that they get it. I appoint 
vou chief nurse.” 

“What ?—me?” 
resien,”’ 

“No vou dont. Ill be able assistant, 
because it isn’t going to be any soft 
snap. We've got to make them hustle. 
First thing, they'll have to bury their 
dead. The strongest for the burial 
squad; then the next strongest on the 
firewood squad (they’ve been lying in 
their blankets to save wood) ; and so on 
down the line. And spruce tea. 
Mustn’t forget that. All the = sour- 
doughs swear by it. These people have 
never even heard of it.” 


Shorty shouted. “I 
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“We sure got ourn cut out for us,” 
Shorty grinned. “First thing we know 
we'll be full of lead.” 

“And that’s our first job,” Smoke 
said. “Come on.” 

In the next hour, each of the twenty- 
odd cabins were raided. All ammuni- 
tion and every rifle, shotgun and revol- 
ver, was confiscated. 

“Come on, you invalids,” was Shor- 
tv’s method. “Shootin’ irons—fork 
‘em over. We need ’em.” 

“Who says so?” was the query at 
the first cabin. 

“Two doctors from Dawson,’ was 
Shorty’s answer, “An’ what they say 
goes. Come on. Shell out ammuni- 
tion, too.” 

“What do you want them for?” the 
Lentill cabin demanded. 

“To stand off a war party of canned 
roast beef comin’ down the canyon. And 
I’m givin’ vou fair warnin’ of a spruce 
tea invasion. Come across.” 

And this was only the beginning of 
the day. Persuading, bullying, and, at 
times by main strength, men were drag- 
ved from their bunks and forced to 
dress. Smoke = selected the mildest 
cases for the burial squad. Another 
squad was told off to supply the wood by 
which the graves were burned down into 
the frozen muck and gravel. Still an- 
other squad had to chop firewood and 
impartially supply every cabin. ‘Those 
who were too weak for out-door work 
were put to cleaning and scrubbing the 
cabins and washing clothes. One squad 
brought in many loads of spruce 
houghs, any every stove was used for 
the brewing of spruce tea. 

But no matter what face Smoke and 
Shorty put on it, the situation was 
erim and serious. At least thirty fear- 
ful and impossible cases could not be 
taken from the beds, as the two men, 
with nausea and horror, learned; while 
one, a woman, died in Laura Sibley’s 
cabin. Yet strong measures were ne- 
cessary. 

“T don’t like to wallop a sick man,” 
Shorty explained, his fist doubled men- 
acingly. “But Vd wallop his block off 
if it'd make him well. And what all 
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you lazy bums needs is a wallopin’. 
Come on! Out of that an’ into them 
duds of yourn, double quick, or I'll sure 
mess up the front of your face.” 

All the gangs groaned, and sighed, 
and wept, the tears streaming and freez- 
ing down their cheeks as they toiled; 
and it was patent that their agony was 
real. The situation was desperate, and 
Smoke’s prescription was heroic. 

When the work gangs came in at 
Hoon, they found decently cooked din- 
ners awaiting them, prepared by the 
weaker members of their cabins under 
the tutelage and drive of Smoke and 
Shorty. 

“That'll do””’ Smoke said at three in 
the afternoon. “Knock off. Go to 
vour bunks. You may be feeling rot- 
ten now, but you'll be the better for it 
to-morrow. Of course it hurts to get 
well, but I’m going to get vou well.” 

“oo late.’ Amos Wentworth sneered 
pallidly at Smoke’s efforts. “They 
ought to have started in that way last 
fall.” 

“Come along with me,’ Smoke ans 
wered, “Pick up those two pails. 
You're not ailing.” 

From eabin to eabin the three men 
went, dosing every man and woman 
with a full pint of spruce tea. Nor was 
it easy. 

“You might as well learn at the start 
that we mean business,” Smoke stated 
to the first obdurate, who lay on his 
back groaning through set teeth. 
“Stand by, Shorty.” = Smoke caught 
the patient by the nose and tapped the 
solar plexus section so as to make the 
mouth gasp open. “Now, Shorty! 
Down she goes!” 

And down it went, accompanied by 
unavoidable splutterings and strang- 
lings. 

“Next time vou’ll take it easier,” 
Smoke assured the victim, reaching for 
the nose of the man in the adjoining 
bunk. 

“Pd sooner take castor oil,’ was 
Shortyv’s private confidence, ere he 
downed his own portion. “Creat 
jumpin’ Methuselem!” was his entirely 
public proclamation the moment after 
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he had swallowed the bitter dose. “It’s 
a pint long, but hogshead strong.” 

“We're covering this spruce tea route 
four times a day, and there are eighty 
of you to be dosed each time,” Smoke 
informed Laura Sibley. “So we’ve no 
time to fool. 
Will you take 
it? Or must I 
hold your nose? 
His thumb and 
forefinger hover- 
ed eloquently 
above her. “It’s 
vegetable, so you 
needn't have any 
qualms.” 

“Qualms!” 
Shorty — snorted. 
“No, sure, cer- 
tainly not. It’s 
the deliciousest 
dope!” 

ae eT) eat 
Smoke demand- 
ed peremptorily. 

"ae « Sk 
I'll take 
it,” she quaver- 
ed. “Tlurry up!” 

That night, 
exhausted as by 
no hard day of 
trail, Smoke and 
Shorty crawled 
into their blan- 
kets. 

“Vm fairly 
sick with it,” 
Smoke confessed. 
“The way they 
suffer is awful. 
But exercise is 
the only remedy 
I can think of, 
and it must be 
given a thorough 
trial. I wish we 
had a sack of raw potatoes. That’s the 
only stuff. Why, they’ve told me, one 
and all, that they’ve taken gallons of 
fruit acid and preserved lime juice.” 

“Sparkins he can’t wash no more 
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dishes,” Shorty said. “It hurts him so 
he sweats his pain. I seen him sweat 
it. I had to put him back in the bunk 
he was that helpless.” 

“Tf we only had raw potatoes,”’ Smoke 
went on. “The vital, essential some- 
thing is missing 
from that prepar- 
ed stuff. The 
life has been 
evaporated out of 
2.” 

“An’ if that 
young fellow 
Jones in the 
Browlow cabin 
don’t croak be- 
fore morning I 
miss my guess.” 

“For heaven’s 
sake be cheer- 
ful,” Smoke 
chided. 

“We got to 
bury him, ain't 
we?” came the 
indignant snort. 
“T tell you that 
boy’s something 
awful—” 

“Shutup,”’ 
Smoke said. 

And after sev- 
eral more indig- 
nant snorts, the 
heavy breathing 
of sleep arose 
from _ Shorty’s 
bunk. 

V. 

In the morn- 
ing, not only was 
Jones dead, but 
one of the strong- 
er men who had 
worked on_ the 
firewood squad 
had hanged 
himself. A nightmare procession of 
days set in. For a week, steeling him- 
self to the task, Smoke enforced the 
exercise and the spruce tea. And one 
by one, and in twos and threes, he was 
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compelled to knock off the workers. 
As he was learning, exercise was the 
last thing in the world for scurvy pa- 
tients. The diminishing burial crowd 
was kept steadily at work, and a surplus 
half dozen graves were always burned 
down and waiting. 

“You couldn’t have selected a worse 
place for a camp,” Smoke told Laura 
Sibley. “Look at it—at the bottom of 
& narrow gorge, running east and west. 
The noon sun doesn’t rise above the 
top of the wall. You can’t have had 
sunlight for several months.” 

“No, we haven’t,” she admitted. “But 
how was I to know?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. “I don’t 
see why not, if you could lead a hun- 
dred fools to a gold mine.” 

She glared malevolently at him and 
hobbled on. Several minutes after- 
ward, coming back from a trip to where 
a squad of groaning patients was gath- 
ering spruce boughs, Smoke saw the 
seeress entering Amos Wentworth’s 
cabin and followed after her. At the 
door he could hear her voice, whimper- 
ing and pleading. 

“Just for me,” she was begging, as 
Smoke entered. “I won’t tell a soul. 
Just for me.” 

Both glanced guiltily at the intruder, 
and Smoke was certain that he was on 
the edge of something, he knew not 
what, and he cursed himself for not 
having eavesdropped. 

“Out with it,” he.commanded harsh- 
ly. ‘What is it?” 

“What is what?” Amos Wentworth 
asked sullenly. 

And Smoke could not name what 
was what. 


VI. 


Grimmer and grimmer grew the situ- 
ation. In that dark hole of a canyon, 
where sunlight never penetrated, the 
horrible death list mounted up. Each 
day, in apprehension, Smoke and 
Shorty examined each other’s mouths 
for the whitening of the gums and mu- 
cuous membranes—the invariable first 
symptom of the disease. 

“T’ye quit,” Shorty announced one 
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evening. “I’ve been thinkin’ it over, 
an’ I quit. I can make a go at slave- 
drivin’, but cripple-drivin’ ’s too much 
for my stomach. They go from bad to 
worse. ‘They ain’t twenty men I can 
drive to work. I told Jackson this af- 
ternoon he could take to his bunk. He 
was gettin’ ready to suicide. I could 
see it stickin’ out all over him. Exer- 
cise ain’t no good.” 

“T’ve made up my mind to the same 
thing,” Smoke answered. “We'll 
knock off all but about a dozen. They’ll 
have to lend a hand. We can relay 
them. And we'll keep up the spruce 
tea.” 

“Tt ain’t no good.” 

“Vm about ready to agree with that, 
too, but at any rate it doesn’t hurt 
them.” 

“Another suicide,” was Shorty’s news 
the following morning. “That Phillips 
is the one. I seen it comin’ for days.” 

“We're up against the real thing,” 
Smoke groaned. ‘‘What would you 
suggest, Shorty?” 

“Who? Me? I ain’t got no sugges- 
tions. The thing’s got to run its 
course.” 

“But that means they’ll all die,” 
Smoke protested. 

“Except Wentworth,” Shorty snarl- 
ed; for he had quickly come to share 
his partner’s dislike for that individual. 

The everlasting miracle of Went- 
worth’s immunity perplexed Smoke. 
Why should he alone not have develop- 
ed scurvy? Why did Laura Sibley 
hate him, and at the same time whine 
and snivel and beg from him? What 
was it she begged from him and that he 
would not give? 

On several occasions Smoke made it 
a point to drop into Wentworth’s cabin 
at meal time. But one thing did he 
note that was suspicious, and that was 
Wentworth’s suspicion of him. Next 
he tried sounding out Laura Sibley. 

“Raw potatoes would cure everybody 
here,” he remarked to the seeress. “I 
know it. I’ve seen it work before.” 

The flare of conviction in her eves, 
followed by bitterness and hatred, told 
him the scent was warm. 
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“Why didn’t you bring in a supply 
of fresh potatoes on the steamer?” he 
asked. 

“We did. But coming up the river 
we sold them all out at a bargain at 
Fort Yukon. We had plenty of the 
evaporated kinds, and we knew they’d 
keep better. They wouldn’t even 
freeze.” 

Smoke groaned. 

“And vou sold them all?” he asked. 

“Yes,” she nodded. ‘How were we 
to know?” 

“Now mightn’t there have been a 
couple of odd sacks left?—accidentally, 
you know, mislaid on the steamer?” 

She shook her head, as he thought 
a trifle belatedly, then added, ‘‘We nev- 
er found any.” 

“But mightn’t there?” he persisted. 

“Tlow do I know?” she rasped ang- 


rily. “TI didn’t have charge of the com- 
missary.” 
“And Amos Wentworth did,” he 


jumped to the conclusion. “Very 


good. Now what is your private opin- 
ion—just between us two. Do you 


think Wentworth has any raw potatoes 
stowed away somewhere?” 

“No; certainly not. 
he?” 

“Why shouldn’t he?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

Struggle as he would with her, Smoke 
could not bring her to admit the possi- 
bility. 

“Tlave you any potatoes?” he asked 
Wentworth that afternoon. 

“Yes. Want some?” came the ready 
answer. 

“You bet.” Smoke assured him. 

“Then go out in the cache and help 
vourself. There’s more than a hun- 
dred tins there.” 

“T don’t want that evaporated dope. 
[ mean fresh potatoes, raw potatoes, po- 
tatoes with their skins on and smelling 
of the earth. That’s what I want.” 

“Sorry,” said Wentworth. ‘“We sold 
them all out at Fort Yukon.” 

“Td give five hundred dollars for a 
raw potato,” Smoke ventured; and he 
could have sworn to a gleam of avarice 
in the other’s eye. 


Why should 
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“Would you now?” was all Went- 
worth said. 

“A sack of potatoes right now would 
be worth more than a gold mine,” 
Smoke continued, convinced that the 
other was sparring. 

“Tt isn’t everybody that has five hun- 
dred dollars.” 

“T have,’ Smoke declared. 
several times, too.” 


VII. 


“Wentworth’s a swine,” was Shorty’s 
verdict, when Smoke told his suspicions. 

“And so is Laura Sibley,” Smoke 
added. “She believes he has the pota- 
toes, and is keeping it quiet and trying 
to get him to share with her.” 

“An’ he won’t come across, eh?” 
Shorty cursed frail human nature with 
one of his best flights, and caught his 
breath. “They both got their feet in 
the trough. May God rot them dead 
with scurvy for their reward, that’s all 
I got to say, except I’m goin’ right up 
now am’ knock Wenworth’s block off.” 

But Smoke stood out for diplomacy. 
That night, when the camp groaned and 
slept, or groaned and did not sleep, he 
went to Wentworth’s unlighted cabin. 

“Listen to me, Wentworth.” he said. 
“T’ve got a thousand dollars in dust 
right here in this sack. IU’ma rich man 
in this country and I ean afford it. J 
think I’m getting touched. Put a raw 
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potato in my hand and the dust is 
vours. Ilere, heft it.” 
And Smoke thrilled when Amos 


Wentworth put out his hand in the 
darkness and hefted the gold. Smoke 
heard him fumble in the blankets, and 
then felt pressed into his hand, not the 
heavy gold sack, but an unmistakable 
potato, the size of a hen’s egg, warm 
from contact with the other’s body. 
Smoke did not wait till morning. He 
and Shorty were expecting at any time 
the deaths of their two worst cases, and 
to this eabin the partners went. Grat- 
ed and mashed up in a cup, skin, and 
clinging specks of earth, and all, was 
the thousand-dollar-potato—a — thick 
fluid, that they fed, several drops at a 
time, into the frightful orifices that had 
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once been mouths. Shift by shift, 
through the long night, Smoke and 
Shorty relieved each other at adminis- 
tering the potato juice, rubbing it into 
the poor swollen gums where loose teeth 
rattled together and compelling the 
swallowing of every drop of the preci- 
ous elixir. 

By the evening of the next day the 
change for the better in the two pati- 
ents was miraculous and unbelievable. 
They were no longer the worst cases. 
In forty-eight hours, with the exhaus- 
tion of the potato, they were temporar- 
ilv out of danger though far from be- 
ing cured. 

“Tl tell you what -I’ll do,’ Smoke 
said to Wentworth. “I’ve got holdings 
in this country, and my paper is good 
anywhere. I'll give you five hundred 
dollars a4 potato up to fifty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth. That’s one hundred _ po- 
tatoes.”’ 

“Was that all the dust you had?” 
Wentworth queried. 

“Shorty and I scraped all we had. 
But straight, he and I are worth several 
millions between us.” 

“T haven’t any potatoes,” Wentworth 
said finally. “Wish T had. That po- 
tato I gave vou was the only one. I'd 
been saving it all winter for fear I’d get 
the scurvy. I only sold it so as to be 
able to buy a passage out of the country 
when the river opens.” 

Despite the cessation of potato juice, 
the two treated cases continued to im- 
prove through the third day. The un- 
treated cases went from bad to worse. 
On the fourth morning, three horrible 
corpses were buried. Shorty went 
through the ordeal, then turned on 
Smoke. 

“You-ve tried your way. Now it’s 
me for mine.” 

He headed straight for Wentworth’s 
eabin. What occurred there, Shorty 
never told. He emerged with knuckles 
skinned and bruised, and’ not only did 
Wentworth’s face bear all the marks of 
a bad beating, but for a long time to 
come he carried his head, twisted and 
sidling, on a stiff neck. This phenom- 
enon was accounted for by a row of four 
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finger marks, black and blue, on one 
side of the windpipe and by a single 
black and blue mark on the other side. 

Next, Smoke and Shorty together in- 
vaded Wentworth’s eabin, throwing him 
out In the snow while they turned the 
interior upside down. Laura Sibley 
hobbled in and frantically joined them 
in the search. 

“You don’t get none, old girl, not 
if we find a ton,” Shorty assured her. 

But she was no more disappointed 
than they. ‘Though the very floor was 
dug up, they discovered nothing. 

“Tm for roastin’ him over a slow fire 
an’ make ’m cough up,’ Shorty pro- 
posed earnestly. 

Smoke shook his head reluctantly. 

“It’s murder,’ Shorty held on. 
“TTe’s murderin’ all them poor geezers 
just as much as if he knocked their 
brains out with an axe only worse.” 

Another day passed, during which 
they kept a steady watch on Went- 
worth’s movements. Several times, 
when he started out, water-bucket in 
hand, for the creek, they casually ap- 
proached the cabin, and each time he 
hurried back without the water. 

“'They’re cached right there in his 
cabin,” Shorty said. ‘As sure as God 
made little apples, thev are. But 
where? We sure overhauled it plenty.” 
Ile stood up and pulled on his mittens. 
“Tm goin’ to find ’em if T have to pull 
the blamed shack down a log at a time.” 

Ile glanced at Smoke, who, with in- 
tent.and absent face, had not heard him. 

“What's eatin’ you?” Shorty de- 
manded wrathfully. “Don’t tell me 
vou’ve gone an’ got the scurvy!” 

“Just trvine to remember something, 
Shorty.” 

“What?” 

“T don’t know. That’s the trouble 
But it has a bearing, if only I could re- 
member it.” 

“Now vou look here, Smoke; don’t 
Vou go an? gel hughouse,”’ Shorty plead- 
ed. “Think of me! Let your think- 
slats rip. Come on an’ help me pull 
that shack down. I'd set her afire, if 
it wa’n’t for roastin’ them spuds.” 

“That is it!” Smoke exploded, as he 
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sprang to his feet. 
trying to remember. Where’s that ker- 
osene can? I’m with you, Shorty. The 
potatoes are outs.” 

“What’s the game?” 

“Watch me, that’s all,” Smoke 
baffled. “I always told you, Shorty, 
that a deficient acquaintance with liter- 
ature was a handicap, even in the Klon- 
dike. Now what we’re going to do, 
came out of a book. I read it when | 
was a kid, and it will work. Come on.” 

Several minutes later, under a pale- 
gleaming, greenish aurora borealis, the 
two men crept up to Amos Wentworth’s 
cabin. Carefully and noiselessly they 
poured kerosene over the logs, extra- 
drenching the door frame and window 
sash. Then the match was applied, and 
they watched the flaming oil gather 
headway. ‘They drew back beyond the 
erowing light and waited. 

They saw Wentworth rush out, stare 
wildly at the conflagration, and plunge 
back into the cabin. Searcely a minute 
elapsed when he emerged, this time 
slowly, half doubled over, his shoulder 
burdened by a sack heavy and unmis- 
takable. Smoke and Shorty sprang at 
him like a pair of famished wolves. 
They hit him right and left, at the same 
instant. He crumpled down under the 
weight of the sack, which Smoke press- 
ed over with his hands to make sure. 
Then he felt his knees clasped by 
Wentworth’s arms, as the man turned 
a ghastly face upward. 

“Give me a dozen, only a dozen—half 
a dozen—and you can have the rest,” 
he squalled. He bared his teeth and, 
with mad rage, half inclined his head 
to bite Smoke’s leg, then changed his 
mind and fell to pleading. “Just half 
a dozen,” he wailed. “Just a half a 
dozen. I was going to turn them over 
to you to-morrow. Yes, to- 
morrow. That was mv idea. They’re 
life! TThey’re life! Just half a doz- 
en!” 

“Where’s 


bluffed. 
“T ate it up,” was the reply, unim- 
peachably honest. “That sack’s all 


“Just what I was 


the other sack?” Smoke 
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that’s left. Give me a few. 
have the rest.” 


“Ate ’em up!” Shorty screamed. “A 
whole sack! An’ them geezers dyin’ 
for want of ’em. This for you! An’ 
this! An’ this! An’ this! You swine! 
You hog!” 

The first kick tore Wentworth away 
from his embrace of Smoke’s knees. 
The second kick turned him over in the 
snow. But Shorty went on kicking. 

“Watch out for your toes,’ was 
Smoke’s only interference. 

“Sure; I’m usin’ the heel,’ Shorty 
answered. “Watch me. I'll cave his 
ribs in. Tl kick his jaw off. Take 
that! An’ that! WishtI could give you 
the boot instead of the moccasin. You 
swine! You swine! You swine!” 

There was no sleep that night in 
camp. Hour after hour Smoke and 
Shorty went the rounds, doling the life- 
renewing potato-juice, a quarter of a 
spoonful at a dose, into the poor ruined 
mouths of the population. And 
through the following day while one 
slept the other kept up the work. 

There were no more deaths. The 
most awful cases began to mend with 
an immediacy that was startling. By 
the third day, men who had not been 
off their backs for weeks crawled out of 
their bunks and tottered around on 
crutches. And on that day, the sun, 
two months then on its journey into 
northern declination, peeped cheerfully 
over the crest of the canvon. 

“Nary a potato,” Shorty told the 
whining, begging Wentworth. ‘You 
ain’t even touched with scurvy. You 
got outside aw hole sack, an’ you’re 
loaded against scurvy for twenty years. 
Knowin’ you, I’ve come to understand 
God. I alwavs wondered why he let 
Satan live. NowI know. He lets him 
live just as T let you live. But it’s a 
cryin’ shame just the same.” 

“A word of advice,” Smoke told 
Wentworth. ‘These men are getting 
well fast. Shorty and I are leaving in 
a week, and there will be nobody to pro- 
tect you when these men go after you. 
There’s the trail. Dawson’s eighteen 
days’ travel.” 


You can 
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“Pull your freight, Amos,” Shorty 
supplemented. “Or what I done to you 
won't be a circumstance to w hat them 
convalescents ‘ll do to you.” 

“Gentlemen, I beg of you, listen to 
me,” Wentworth whined. “I’m a 
stranger in this country. I don’t know 
its ways. I don’t know the trail. Let 
me travel with you. I'll give you a 
thousand dollars if you let me travel 
with you,” 

“Sure,” Smoke grinned maliciously. 
“Tf Shorty agrees.” 

“Who? Me?” Shorty stiffened for 
a supreme effort. “I ain’t nobody. 
Woodticks ain’t got nothin’ on me when 
it comes to humility. I’m a worm, a 
maggot, brother to the pollywog an’ 
child of the blow-fly. I ain’t afraid or 
ashamed of nothin’ that creeps or crawls 
or stinks. But travel with that mistake 
of creation!—Go ’way, man. I ain’t 
proud, but you turn my stomach.” 
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* * * * * 
And Amos Wentworth went away, 


alone, dragging a sled loaded with pro- 
visions sufficient to last him to Dawson. 
A mile down the trail Shorty overhaul- 
ed him. 

“Come 
ereeting. 
Cough up.” 

“T don’t understand,” Wentworth 
quavered, shivering from recollection of 
the two beatings, hand and foot, he had 
already received from Shorty. 

‘That thousand dollars—d’ye under- 
stand that? That thousand dollars 
gold Smoke bought that measly potato 


here to you,” 
“Come across. 


was Shorty’s 
Fork over. 


with. Come through. 

And Amos Wentworth passed the 
gold sack over. 

“Hope a skunk bites you an’ you get 


howlin’ hydrophoby,” were the terms 


of Shorty’s farewell. 





Satisfied With Reflected Glory of Ancestors 


I WAS recently talking with a man who was bragging about the 


wonderful things his ancestors had done. 
of his pedigree and of the coat-of-arms his family used. 


He seemed very proud 
He was 


a fine appearing man, and after he boasted a long time of the 
achievements of his ancestors both here and in England, I tried 
to find out what he had accomplished himself, and I discovered 
that he had never done anything in his life that is worthy of men- 


tion. 


look back upon with pride as far as he was concerned. 
a man who had a remarkable pedigree, 


And I wanted to ask him what his children would have to 


Here was 
but his father’s money 


absolutely paralyzed him so that he never discovered himself, 


never tested his powers, never called out his initiative. 


Ile has no 


idea of his own resourcefulness because there was no necessity to 


call it out, and the result is that he is a well-dressed nobody, 
He does not amount to anything in his community, 
He is just a society drone living on the reputa- 


a pedigree. 
carries no weight. 


tion and the monev of his ancestors. 
ing the call that runs in the blood?—Dr. O. S. MARDEN. 


with 


Is this living; is this answer- 
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Breaking Irrigation Records 


ONE OF THE LARGEST SYSTEMS IN) THE WORLD IS'- BEING 

CONSTRUCTED IN SOUTHERN ALBERTA, WHERE ONE MILLION, 

THREE HUNDRED THOUSAND ACRES WILL BE RECLAIMED BY 
BRITISH CAPITALISTS 


By W. A. Craick 





conception of their country. 


land in Southern Alberta. 





One of the things we are trying to accomplish through the medium of 
this magazine is to give Canadians in all parts of the Dominion a better 
In this connection we have been running from 
month to month articles descriptive of big undertakings in Canada. 
month we give the faets regarding the irrigation of over a million acres of 
British capitalists are making farmsteads on a 
big scale, and their svstem is said to be the largest of its kind in the world. 


This 








One million, three hundred and thir- 
ty thousand acres! By the time the 
works now under construction are com- 
pleted and the water is turned on, this 
will be the extent of the territory which 
will be irrigated artificially in South- 
ern Alberta. It is a vast slice of the 
earth’s surface, capable of supporting 
a big population, with potentialities for 
a huge production of food; and yet by 
the time it is all settled, there will doubt- 
less be further projects under way that 
will add considerably to the total. 

One is inclined to think of the irri- 
cated tracts as of fairly good size; of the 
systems as containing some remarkable 
engineering triumphs; but it takes a 
consolidation of figures, such as the 

108 


above, to bring home vividly the really 
tremendous scope of these undertak- 
ings.. One of the systems is reputed to 
be the largest of its kind in the world, 
which is saying a great deal, when one 
recalls facts and figures concerning 
some of the immense conservation works 
in the arid regions of the western states. 

There are to-day three main systems 
in Southern Alberta, of which the larg- 
est, that controlled by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company, is divided into 
three sections. Following this in size 
is the project of the Southern Alberta 
land Company, a British corporation, 
and lastly there is the pioneer scheme of 
the Alberta Railway and Irrigation 
Company, which passed at the begin- 
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ning of the year into the hands of the 
C. P. R. A comparatively small tract 
of land has been acquired by the Ayl- 
win Syndicate, on which a fourth sys- 
tem will doubtless be constructed in the 
near future. 

A good deal of interest naturally cen- 
tres in the undertaking of the British 
syndicate, which is now practically com- 
plete. With characteristic reserve the 
directors have permitted very little in- 
formation to get into print concerning 
their work and, 
with the excep- 


S 
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tions are under the control of James D. 
McGregor of Brandon, one of the besi 
known agriculturists on a large scale in 
Western Canada, who occupies the posi- 
tion of managing director; while the en- 
gineer-in-chief is Mr. Arthur M. Grace, 
a civil and hydraulic eningeer of great 
ability, whose experience in irrigation 
work has specially qualified him for the 
task in hand. 

It was as manager of a 100,000 acre 
ranch in the valleys of the Bow and 
Belly Rivers that Mr. McGregor became 
intimately a c- 
quainted with 





tion of brief des- 
criptions which 
have appeared in 
certain Anglo-Can- 
adian publications, 
there seems to 
have been little 
publicity accorded 
their enterprise. 
To observe’ the 
way in which their 
engineers have 
carried through a 
difficult piece of 
construction work, 
to trace the course 
of the main canal 
over hill and dale, 
to note the reser- 
voirs, the dams, 
the siphons and 
the flumes, all 
built at heavy ex- 








Southern Alberta 
and its potential- 
ities, Ile began 
making farming 
experiments, 
which proved sue- 
cessful and it was 
not long before he 





had 1,700 acres 
under crop, rais- 
ing wheat, oats, 
vegetables and 
fruits, including 
apples and field 
corn. Seeing a 


ereat future for 
the country if on- 
ly irrigation could 
be provided, he 
conceived the pres- 
ent scheme, went 
to England, secur- 
ed the support of 





Arrow-wood syphon. A continuous wood British capital and 

a = are stave pipe 1,400 feet long and under = 142 
pense, 1S to engage foot head on the Feeder Canal, with a laune hed the 
in quite a fascinat- ES CRS Lees ew: Southern Alberta 


ing study. It il- 

lustrates, as scarcely anything else can 
do as well, the specialized attention 
which is being paid nowadays to agri- 
culture. It is in the cause of agricul- 
ture that all these forces of capital, sei- 
ence and labor have combined. 

The British syndicate has as its head 
no less distinguished an individual than 
Major-General Sir Ronald B. Lane, 
K.C.V.O., C.B. It numbers in its 


ranks many noted Englishmen, includ- 
ing not a few members of the nobility. 
On this side of the Atlantic its opera- 


Land Company. 

Five hundred thousand acres lying to 
the south of the Bow River and between 
it and the Belly River have been acquir- 
ed by the company, of which it is pro- 
posed at present to irrigate 350,000 
acres. ‘The actual work of constructing 
the system was commenced five years 
ago and operations have been continued 
steadily since then, with a fair prospect 
that the finishing touches will be put to 
it this year. It has been a big under- 
taking in more ways than one, and the 
moneyed interests behind the company 
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The country flattens out in great plains, with a superior style of farm residence. 


have had to put up in the neighborhood 
of four million dollars to finance it. 
However, the sale of land at greatly in- 
creased prices has begun and the affairs 
of the syndicate are now reported as be- 
ing on a dividend-paying basis. At the 
last ——" meeting held in London last 
March, Sir Ronald Lane announced the 
sale of 21,760 acres of fifty per cent. 
irrigable land at $35.00 an acre, which 
netted a profit of nearly half a million 
dollars. 

Meanwhile, it will perhaps be of in- 
terest to describe the irrigation system 
and trace its course from the intake of 
the main canal to its termination, there- 
by affording readers some idea of just 
what an irrigation plant consists of and 
how it is constructed. The water for 
the system is taken from the Bow River, 
the company having the right to divert 
2.000 cubic feet of water per second at 
high and flood stages, which is later 
stored in reservoirs along the route of 
the canal, for use as required. A dam 
and intake have been constructed on 
the river at a point about twenty-five 
miles west of Gleichen and forty miles 
south-east of Calgary. An island one- 
third of a mile wide in the middle of 
the river afforded a natural means of re- 
ducing the cost of diversion. A con- 
crete dam was thrown across the main 
channel, an earthen embankment span- 
ned the island and a spill dam was run 


over the minor river bed. The dams 
are 500 feet long, 22 feet high and 10 
feet above the bed of the canal. They 
are so amply planned that they will per- 
mit the passage of the entire flood dis- 
charge of the river, before the earth em- 
bankment can be overtopped and injur- 
ed by erosion. It is figured by the en- 
gineer that sixteen thousand cubic yards 
of concrete were required for the dams 
and the intake. 

Running eastward from the intake, 
the canal parallels the river, following 
the slope of the river valley, for about 
five miles. ‘Then the river swerving to 
the north, it became necessary to swing 
the canal out of the valley. This was 
achieved by making a heavy cut out of 
the river basin towards the east. To do 
this it cost nearly a quarter of a million 
dollars, for the division necessitated an 
excavation extending for 7,700 feet at 
a maximum depth of 65 feet, which re- 
quired the removal of 1,200,000 cubic 
yards of material. 

However, what was lost in cutting 
through the hillside was more than 
compensated for later on, as will sub- 
sequently appear. The canal following 
the height of land presently reached the 
valley of the West Arrowwood Creek. 
Here was a second obstacle to progress. 
To overcome the depression the canal 
was carried across the valley in an over- 
head flume, built on heavy trestles. 
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A charming ranch scene at Alix, Alta. 


The flume is 1,056 feet long and at 
the highest point is 45 feet above the 
water level. Not far beyond the West 
Arrowwood Creek, the East Arrowwood 
Creek is encountered. Here was an- 
other obstacle to progress and a some- 
what more serious one, because the val- 
ley was wider and deeper. Instead of 
running a second flume across at the 
canal level, the engineers found it more 
economical to employ the siphon sys- 
tem. ‘Two big inverted siphons, made 
of seven foot wood stave pipes, were ac- 
cordingly constructed and these are to- 
day picturesque features in the land- 
scape, running with a graceful curve 
down one side of the valley and up the 
other. 

And now, following the canal as it 
proceeds in a southerly direction, the 
observer emerges into a great natural 
valley, which has become the keystone 
of the whole system. Without this val- 
ley it would have been impossible to 
have carried the undertaking to a suc- 
cessful conclusion. By damming both 
endsethe depression has been converted 
into an immense reservoir or lake, 
which to-day bears the name of Lake 
McGregor. Twenty-one miles in 
length, two and one-half miles broad 
at its widest point and nowhere less 
than half a mile in breadth, it ranks 
fifth among the great storage basins of 





Note the luxuriant tree growth. 


the world. Its average depth is 38 
feet. The utility of the lake is self- 
evident. It provides sufficient storage 
capacity to tide over the driest season, 
making the system entirely indepen- 
dent of the uncertainty of the river’s 
flow. Had it not been for the exist- 
ence of Snake Valley, the consulting 
engineers would have condemned the 
whole enterprise. 

From the southern end of Lake Me- 
Gregor to the valley of the Little Bow 
River some stiff work was required. 
Over 200,000 cubie yards of solid rock 
had to be removed, entailing heavy ex- 
pense. But after this section had been 
passed the great obstacles were at an 
end and the canal proceeded out on to 
the prairie. It now extended along the 
table land lying between the valleys of 
the Bow and Belly Rivers, a district 
which lies beautifully for irrigation pur- 
poses. A depression, known as Mile 
Wide Valley is crossed by means of a 
second flume, fifty-six feet high, built 
on concrete pedestals. 


The canal next approached the val- 
ley of the Bow River again and to over- 
come the grade, several concrete drops 
have been built, which are nothing 
more nor less than troughs down which 
the water can shoot. In time these 
drops will doubtless be used for the gen- 
eration of electric energy, which will be 
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“The Big Cut,” 1,500,000 cubic yards of material were removed from this cut. 


utilized for various power purposes on 
the farms. For the passage of the Bow 
River, heavy and costly construction 
has been required. Here the maxi- 
mum head is 180 feet. An inverted 
siphon, eight feet in diameter and built 
of wood staves, hooped with steel, fills 
the requirements. It is 6,500 feet long 
and has a capacity of 650 cubic feet 
per second. 

After crossing the Bow River Val- 
lev, the canal divides, the main portion 
running in a north-easterly direction 
and a lateral paralleling the Bow River 
south to the neighborhood of its junc- 
tion with the Belly River. The next 
interesting feature to be encountered is 
Reservoir No. 2, a smaller storage basin 
intended to equalize the flow and econ- 
omize water. It has a capacity of 36,- 


000 acre feet and will be found useful 
for supplementary purposes, when the 
canal to the west is carrying a heavy 
load. Like Lake McGregor, it has 
been formed from the damming up of 
a natural depression in the land. 


3eyond Reservoir No. 2, the canal 
again divides, one arm running in a 
northerly direction into a block of 64,- 
000 acres owned by the Canadian 
Wheatlands, Limited, a subsidiary com- 
pany in which several of the directors 
of the Southern Alberta Land Com- 
pany are interested and the other pro- 
ceeding eastward towards the valley of 
the South Saskatchewan River. About 
32,000 acres of the Canadian Wheat- 
lands’ section will be irrigated at pres- 
ent. 

The entire canal system of the South- 











Sluice gates at the intake. 


Spill dam on the right. 
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ern Alberta Company will extend to 


123 miles, not counting laterals, which 
of course will be numerous as develop- 
ment work and settlement proceed. It 
is 46 miles from the intake to Lake 
McGregor, 21 miles down the lake. and 
56 miles across country afterwards. 
These figures give a good idea of the 
extent of the system. As for the main 
canal it averages from 15 to 30 feet in 
width and 7 to 10 feet in depth, and has 
had to be concreted for a considerable 
portion of the route. 
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prospects are that a fine town will grow 
up there, as a sort of capital for the dis- 
trict. 

So far as rail communication is con- 
cerned the property, lying as it does be- 
tween the main line of the C. P. R. and 
the Crow’s Nest Branch, is not well serv- 
ed. To obviate this a new line is to be 
constructed from the neighborhood of 
Medicine Hat right through the centre 
of the property, which will be a great 
incentive settlement. The pros- 
pects are that this line will be completed 


to 
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Flume, 1,056 feet long and 45 feet above water level, built on heavy trestles, to carry an 


Alberta canal across a valley. 


So much for the engineering side of 
the project. In 1910 a town site was 
laid out at Suffield on the main line of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway and 
quite a settlement has now sprung up 
there. Town lots to the extent of 30 
acres were sold at an average price of 
%1,500 per acre and Suffield is to-day in 
the centre of the Canadian Wheatlands’ 
district. The Southern Alberta Land 
Company, however, are about to throw 
open other townsites throughout their 
property, first of which will be a place 
on the Bow River near the siphon cross- 
ing, to be called Ronalane in honor of 
the chairman of the company. — Ali 
ideal location has been selected and the 


this year, as there are no engineering 
or other difficulties in the way. It is 
further anticipated that the company 
will have 12,000 acres in shape for set- 
tlement this season, and will go in at 
once for ready-made farms on an exten- 
sive scale. Dairy farms will be started 
and every endeavor made to have a good 
class of settler take up the land. 

As an assistance to settlers, the com- 
pany has maintained a demonstration 
farm on their property for several years 
and have had the utmost success with 
all sorts of crops and trees. They have 
now forty-four varieties of English trees 
erowing there, as well as native trees. 
Yields of grain have been highly satis- 
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factory ; two years ago oats threshed 102 

bushels to the acre, while last year it 
ran 70 bushels per acre, with equally 
good results in wheat and barley. 

Farms of from 80 to 640 acres will be 
sold, carrying with them water rights. 
After that a charge of $1.00 per acre 
will be levied each year for maintenance 
of works. Of course irrigation is not 
always a necessity, nor is it regarded as 
such. It is, however, a form of insur- 
ance, which safeguards the agricultur- 
alist from dangers resulting from dry 
seasons. The method of applying the 
water to the land need not be detailed 
here. The illustrations give a fairly 
vood idea of how it is carried along in 
ditches and applied as required. 

The original irrigation system in 
Southern Alberta, which was also built 
by Mr. Grace was a much less spectacu- 
lar undertaking, though it was of con- 
siderable magnitude. It was the pro- 
ject of the Alberta Railway & Irrigation 
Company, of which C. A. Magrath, ex- 
M.P., was the leading spirit. This was 
on the whole, a pretentious undertak- 
ing. Not only did the company pro- 
pose to irrigate a big block of land and 
to settle it, but also to supply railway 
communication. The tract which 
amounts to about 100,000 acres of irrig- 
able land lay along the St. Mary’s, Belly 
and Milk Rivers in the southern part 
of the province near the International 
boundary. A main canal 51 miles in 
length, with two branches, the Leth- 
bridge, 32 miles long and the Stirling, 
292 miles long, were constructed at a 
cost of nearly half a million dollars, 
the water supply being derived from the 
St. Mary’s River, and a railway was 
built from Lethbridge into the district. 

Development work progressed stead- 
ily, following the completion of the irri- 
gation system, and the land became 
fairly well settled. The growing of 
sugar beets became a feature of the dis- 
trict, and a large sugar beet factory was 
started at Raymond. However, during 
the past winter, the Canadian Pacific 
Railway Company secured control of 
the independent company and now op- 
erates both the irrigation system and the 
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railway with a prospect of enlarging the 
scope of the whole undertaking. 

This brings the reader to the largest 
system of all, that of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company, about which a 
great deal has been written. As it 
stands this project is divided into three 
sections, a fact which often escapes the 
attention of those who take an interest 
in the subject. The whole C. P. R. 
irrigation tract covers over three mil- 
lion acres, extending from the city of 
Calgary in a strip forty miles wide and 
150 miles long in the Bow River Val- 
ley. The only section to be complete is 
what is called the western section, which 
lies in the immediate vicinity of Cal- 
gary. The character of the work here 
is cheap as compared with the far more 
elaborate plans now being put through 
in the eastern section. 

At any rate, the western section has 
under irrigation 370,000 acres. <A can- 
al system, including main and secon- 
dary branches and distribution ditches, 
of 1,600 miles in extent covers the dis- 
trict, in the construction of which ten 
million cubie yards of earth had to be 
excavated. Most of the land in this sec- 
tion has now been sold. At Strathmore 
a few miles east of Calgary is located a 
fine large demonstration farm, where 
practical training in the use of irriga- 
tion is given. It is from this farm that 
the rai'way draws its dinir»-car sup- 
plies. 

In the western section also, the earli- 
est experiments in settling ready-made 
farms have been made. Here again is 
a subject about which a great deal has 
been written. These farms were start- 
ed fourteen miles from Strathmore in 
the year 1910. They comprised 80 
acres of irrigated land and 160 acres of 
non-irrigated land, on which a two- 
roomed house and a barn were built, 
a well dug and fifty acres fenced, bro- 
ken in and sown. In 1911, seventy- 
five more farms were sold similarly 
equipped, and the idea will be carried 
on as an annual feature until the land 
is alltaken up. The main point is that 
it has been irrigation which has made 
this plan so fascinating. 
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The eastern irrigation system is still 
under construction. It is to this sec- 
tion that the famous Bassano dam be- 
longs, work on which is now nearly 
complete. The big dam is being 
thrown across the Bow River at the 
Horseshoe Bend, three miles south-west 
of the station of Bassano on the main 
line of the C. P. R. An embankment 
7,000 feet long and 45 feet high stretch- 
es out from the south bank of the river. 
In the river channel there is a 700 feet 
spillway, 40 feet high, terminating in 
the head-gates of the canal at the north 
end. Immense quantities of steel and 
concrete have gone into its construc- 
tion. 

The main canal leading from the 
dam is 70 feet wide, with eleven feet of 
water, giving a flow of 3,000 cubic feet 
per second. The estimated length of 
the canal system is 2,500 miles, includ- 
ing canals, laterals and ditches, and 
twenty million cubic vards of earth will 
have to be removed in constructing it. 
When finished, as it is hoped it will be 
this year, an area of 440,000 acres will 
be brought under irrigation. 

In addition to the eastern and western 
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sections there is a central section in the 
C. P. R. system, comprising 70,000 
acres of irrigable land and lying be- 
tween the other two. The preliminary 
surveys for this section were made last 
year and construction work will soon 
begin. The water supply will be taken 
from the western section. 

If the irrigation system built by the 
Alberta Irrigation & Railway Company 
and the western section of the C. P. R. 
system be excepted, it may be said that 
the idea is still in its infancy in South- 
ern Alberta. Both these pioneer sys- 
tems are comparatively crude and while 
they have served to demonstrate the 
efficacy of the remedy for droughts, 
they have not been altogether successful. 
Not until the more elaborate systems de- 
scribed have got into working order will 
an accurate idea of the possibilites of 
the scheme be obtainable. Meanwhile 
the tendency will be to encourage small 
holdings, intensive cultivation of the 
soil and mixed farming, which will re- 
sult in a denser population in these 
parts. That this is not a bad result is 
obvious and if for no other reason, these 
irrigation projects are to be commended. 
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THERE was an interesting magazine 
article which | wished to read, so after 
making my patient comfortable and 
seeing her fall asleep, | prepared to en- 
joy it. 

! had nursed Mrs. Vincent through 
a severe case of nervous breakdown and 
had left her for another case, when | 
was sent for again. She had suffered 
some shock, just what I was not told, 
but at any rate was in even worse condi- 
tion than before and it took my most 
skilful nursing to pull her through. 

She was a cultured, intelligent woman 
of thirty, not at all given to hysterical 
imaginings like so many women, but 
of an exceedingly high-strung temper- 
ument. 

I confess that certain phases of her 
case puzzled me, and I was hoping to 
gain sone leht from this article. 

[ had not been reading long, when I 
felt her eves upon me. As I looked up, 
she asked what I was reading with such 
interest that I could not refuse to tell 
her by taking refuge in the usual 
nurse’s ‘you must not talk,’ for the 
doctor had said that she might, and had 
urged that I interest her in something 
if possible, for she was unnaturally list- 
So I replied that it was an account 
of the findings of a society interested in 
the unseen world. 

“Do you believe in those things, Miss 
Andrews?” 


less. 


“Yes,” I answered, “I think — there 
may be something in them.” 
“T am glad to find someone’ who 


does, and who will not scoff at me. I 
want to tell vou what made me_= ill 
again. I have always wondered what 
life and death are and so longed to 
know that once I tried to solve the rid- 
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dle by suicide. Doctor Shank said I 
was morbid and my nerves shattered 
and that I was suffering with hysteria, 
just as he always does. But he knows 
there are things beyond his comprehen- 
sion, though doctor-like he will not ad- 
mit it to me. I thought for once 1] 
would take him completely into my 
confidence and told him the whole 
story of this last happening, in the hope 
that he would investigate it and perhaps 
report it to one of those learned soci- 
eties for the investigation of the appar- 
ently supernatural. 

“T believe it all really did happen, in 
fact, | can prove it, at least to my own 
satisfaction, though Mr. Vincent in- 
sists that it is no proof and that the 
whole thing was only a vivid dream. 

“One warm morning in June, just 
after the other illness, I found myself 
eniering an old cemetery. Not by the 
main gate, but by means of a gap in the 
fence. The tombstones were sunken 
and twisted and overgrown with weeds, 
the flowers and vines running wild, and 
the paths long since hidden’ by wild 
It was a peaceful place and I sat 
down on a pile of slabs to rest and en- 
joy the solitude. I gathered a handful 
of dandelions and wondered what im- 
pulse made me come here, leaning my 
head against a tree and listening lazily 
to the hum of the city. 

“Tt is a deserted Spanish cemetery set 
on a sloping hillside, close to the heart 
of the city. I remember hearing bells 
and all the indescribable sounds of 
modern life, so you see, so far I was 
sane enough. Many of the graves had 
been removed and an open vault not far 
away was empty. Naturally, I fell to 
musing on life and death. The roses 


grass. 
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filled the air with delicious perfume, it 
grew warmer and the noises became a 
low hum. I roused myself after a little. 
finding that I had fallen into a sort of 
a doze, sat up and made ny flowers into 
a chain, and took off my hat, feeling 
sure that nobody would disturb me. 
Then I pulled out my beloved Omar 
and determined to stay all morning. 

“Looking up I saw a shadow before 
me. There was a patch of sunlight at 
my feet and in the centre of it there 
was the shadow of a hand and finger. 
nothing else. I looked about thinking 
perhaps it was cast by some statue near- 
bv which IT had not noticed, but there 
was nothing of the kind in sight. <A 
dozen explanations Came tO my mind 
but I rejected them all as it grew plain- 
er and plainer. The finger pointed 
without a waver toward the vault across 
the path. 

“T do not sav that T was not frighten- 
ed nor that I was. I felt as nearly as I 
can express it, impressed. IT thought 
that it was supernatural, that it was 
meant for me and that I must try to 
understand its meaning,. At the same 
time I felt mV blood ehill but I calmed 
myself by thinking that fear is foolish. 
Whatever or whoever had sent this mes- 
to me must be superior to 
Surely nothing superior would — harm 
me. 

“With this thought in mind I rose 
and took a few steps in the direction 1 
indicated. Tt vanished! This unnerved 
me and I almost collapsed. It reappear- 


sage me 


ed as suddenly as it had gone and I 
went straight on to the vault and 


through the narrow door. 

“T remember how cold and damp the 
air seemed. It was dark and at first I 
could not distinguish anything. After a 
moment though I made out that there 
were vaults across the farther end. I 
stepped over to them and tripped, fall- 
ing against one of them. It gave forth 
a hollow sound and so did the others 
when T rapped them with my knuckles. 
Some of the doors were almost falling. 
T pulled one open; it was empty. 

“T felt this was not what I was there 
for and let my eyes wander over the lit- 
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tered — floor, 


: ' 
aValhe, 


There was the finger 
Pointing to the left! | was not 
even startled, but relieved to know what 
was expected of me. Pushing some 
withered branches aside with my foot, 
| found a rusty iron ring. Grasping it 
without any hesitation I pulled up a 
wooden door. A gust of musty air 
ereeted me as | peered down the steep 
stairs which it disclosed. But even that 
did not daunt me, for | gathered up my 
skirts and descended. 

“Curtously? Perhaps. I did not stop 
io analyse my feelings but went on with 
as little question as I live and breathe. 
| soon found myself in a dim corridor. 
lt was apparently hewn out of rock 
and was very lofty and white. ‘These 
details [ felt rather than saw as | hur- 
ried along. After a little | heard mus- 
ic. A chant. Oh, so beautiful! Like 
nothing | have ever heard on earth, or 
ever will hear. I smelled incense and 
flowers and when I came to a wide door 
| pushed it open, not surprised to find 
myself in a chapel. 

“Oh, it was heavenly! Such masses 
and masses of white flowers, their per- 
fume sweet bevond all our earthly con- 
ception of sweetness. I reeall thinking 
as | paused on the threshold, that this 
must be Paradise, it is not of our earth, 
and of feeling sure that 1 was not 
dreaming. 

“The glittering altar, magnificent be- 
vond all dreams, encrusted with jewels 
and lit by thousands of candles, was a 
reality. I was alone, though the unseen 
choir sang on, the celestial melody 
zrowing more beautiful and inspiring 
as I listened, spellbound. I sank to my 

My rosary was gone! Someone 
touched my arm. It was a little boy 
and the smile in his beautiful dark eyes 
as he handed me a rosary, seemed to 
come straight from Heaven. I opened 
my lips to thank him but could not 
speak. Tor an instant he stood there 
radiant, then was gone! : 

“The choir sang a gloria as an aged 
priest came toward me and T rose and 
followed him to the altar. There was 


knees, 


a great book and as he opened it he 
sald, ‘Thou hast been a good child and 
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shalt have thy wish. Read, my child 
that thou mayest know and be content.’ 

“There was the finger pointing to a 
single sentence, the secret of life—and 
Death! 

“Yes, the reason for all things! It 
was so simple, so plain, to think that 
nobody ever thought of it! 

“Think that I read it there in that 
great book in letters of flame! The 
thing I was almost ready to take my 
own life to know! The grand chant 
was ringing in my ears, the perfume of 
the unearthly flowers in my nostrils and 
[ put out my hand to be sure of the 
book; as I did so everything was dark 
and I felt myself falling, falling, fall- 
ing. It was terrible! 

“When I awoke I was on the floor of 
that dirty evil smelling vault. Weak 
and dazed I managed to reach the door 
and stagger out. My hat and_ book 
were across the path. I started toward 
them and must have fainted for that is 
all I remember until I came to myself 
at sundown and realized where I was. 
The shadow was gone. 
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“T recalled it all just as I have told 
you. All but the words in the big book. 
Those I cannot remember, though it 
seems as if I can the next moment, like 
the familiar name which slips one’s 
mind. 

“A dream? Yes, it may have been. 
And yet, where did I get this rosary? I 
had it wound around my fingers so 
tightly in my terror that it cut my 
flesh.” 

Mrs. Vincent handed it to me with 
an inscrutable smile. It was a long 
string of perfect pearls strung on a fine 
gold chain of exquisite workmanship 
and very ancient design. 

“Tf it was a dream, or if it was not, I 
know it does not matter, for I no longer 
wonder, I am content now and some 
day, perhaps soon, I shall read the book 
again and know then forever.” 

“Nonsense, Mrs. Vincent!” 
vigorously as she finished. 

“That is what my husband says and 
can 


I said 


I will agree with vou both if you 
tell me where I got the rosary.” 


Retrospect 


Look back across the vista of the years, 

And say: What is most worth remembering? 
The struggle after fame with toil and tears? 
Nay—Love; with its mysterious hopes and fears— 

Love’s crimson roses, with their hidden sting! 
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In the numerous letters which are received monthly by the publishers 
of MacLean’s Magazine reference is nearly always made to the inspira- 
tional articles which are being run by Dr. Marden. 
wide range of timely subjects, and is exclusive for this magazine. 
Dr. Marden does not contribute regularly each month to any other maga 
In this issue will be found a most interesting ‘‘talk’’ 
on ‘‘ What the World Owes to Dreamers.’’ 


This series covers a 
Indeed, 








WE hear a great deal of talk about the 
impracticability of dreamers, of people 
whose heads are among the stars while 
their feet are on the earth; but where 
would civilization be to-day but for the 
dreamers? 

Take the dreamers out of the world’s 
history, and who would care to read it? 
Our dreamers! They are the advance 
suard of humanity; the toilers who, 
with bent back and sweating brow, cut 
smooth roads over which man marches 
forward from generation to generation. 

Most of the things which make life 
worth living, which have emancipated 
man from drudgery and lifted him 
above commonness and ugliness—the 
ereat amenities of life—we owe to our 
dreamers. Were it not for them, we 
should still be riding in the stage-coach 
or tramping across continents. We 
should still cross the ocean in sailing 
ships, and our letters would be carried 
across continents by the pony express. 

Our visions do not mock us. They 
are evidences of what is to be, the fore- 
glimpses of possible realities. The 
castle in the air always precedes the 
castle on the earth. 


The present is but the sum total of 
the dreams of the ages that have gone 
hefore—the dreams of the past made 
real. Our great ocean liners, our marv- 
elous tunnels, our magnificent bridges, 
our schools, our universities, our hos- 
pitals, our libraries, our cosmopolitan 
cities, with their vast facilities, comforts 
and treasurers of art, are all the resull 
of somebody’s dreams. 

The very practical people tell us that 
the imagination is all well enough in 
artists, musicians and poets, but that it 
has little place in the great world of real- 
ities. Yet all leaders of men have been 
dreamers. Our great captains of indus- 
try, our merchant princes, have had 
powerful, prophetic imaginations. They 
had faith in the vast commercial possi- 
bilities of our people. 

If it had not been for our dreamers, 
the American population would still be 
hugging the Atlantic coast. It was the 
persistency and grit of dreamers that 
triumphed over the congressmen with- 
out imagination who advised importing 
dromedaries to carry the mails across 
the great American desert; because they 
said it was ridiculous, a foolish waste of 
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money, to build a railroad to the Pacific 
Ocean, as there was nothing there to 
support a population. The dreams of 
men like Collis P. Huntington and Le- 
land Standford bound together the 
Mast and the West with band of steel, 
made the two oceans neighbors, — re- 
claimed the desert, and built cities 
where before only desolation reigned. 

The most practical people in the 
world are those who can look far into 
the future and see the civilization yet 
to be: who ean see the coming man 
emancipated from the narrowing, 
hampering fetters, limitations and su- 
perstitions of the present day ; who have 
the ability to foresee things to come 
with the power to make them realities. 
The dreamers have ever been those who 
have achieved the seemingly impossible. 

Kdison is a dreamer because he sees 
people half a century hence using and 
enjoving inventions, discoveries and fa- 
cilities which make the most advanced 
utilites of to-day seem very antiquated. 

“It cannot be done,” eries the man 
without imagination. “It ean be done, 
it shall be done,” cries the dreamer; 
and he persists in his dreams through 
all sorts of privations, even to the point 
of starvation, if necessary, until his vis- 
ions, his inventions, his discoveries, his 
ideas for the betterment of the race, are 
made practical realities. 

How many matter-of-fact, unimagin- 
ative men, who see only through pr: \c- 
tical eves, would it take to replace in 
civilization an Edison, a Bell, or a Mar- 
coni? 

The dream of Cyrus W. Field, which 
tied two continents together by the 
ocean cable, was denounced as worse 
than folly. How long would it take to 
get the world’s day-by-day news but for 
such dreamers as Field? 

What does the world not owe to 
Morse, who gave it its first telegraph? 
When the inventor asked for an appro- 
priation of a few thousand dollars for 
the first experimental line from Wash- 
ineton to Baltimore, he was sneered at 
by congressmen. After discourage- 
ments which would have disheartened 
most men, this experimental line was 
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completed, and some congressmen 
were Waiting for the message which 
they did not believe would ever come, 
when one of them asked the inventor 
how large a package he expected to be 
able to send over the wire. But very 
quickly the message did come, and der- 
ision was changed to praise. 

How ere laughed at the dreamer, 
Charles Goodvear, who struggled with 
hardships for eleven long years while 
irvine to make india-rubber of practi- 
cal use! See him in prison for debt, still 
dreaming, while pawning his clothes 
and his wife’s jewelry to get a little 
money to keep his children from starv- 
ing! Note his sublime courage and de- 
votion to his vision even when without 
money to bury a dead child; while his 
five other children were near starva- 
tion. and his neighbors were denounc- 
ing him as insane! 

What a picture the dreamer Colum- 
bus presented as he went about exposed 
to continual seoffs and indignities, char- 
acterized as an adventurer, the very 
children taught to regard him = asa 
madman and pointing to their fore- 
heads as he passed! He dreamed of a 
world bevond the seas, and, in spite of 
unspeakable obstacles, his vision — be- 
came a glorious aahiee. 

Christ Himself was denounced as a 
dreamer, but His whole life was a 
prophecy, a dream of the coming man, 
the coming civilization. He saw bhe- 
yond the burlesque of the man God in- 
tended, bevond the deformed, weak, de- 
ficient, imperfect man heredity had 
made, to the perfect man, the ideal 
man, the image of divinity. 

When William Murdock, at the close 
of the eighteenth century, dreamed of 
lighting London by means of coal gas 
conveved to buildings in pipes, even Sir 
Humphry Davy sneeringly asked, “Do 
vou intend taking the dome of St. 
Paul’s for a gasometer?” Sir Walter 
Scott, too, ridiculed the idea of lighting 
London by “smoke,” but he lived to 
use this same smoke-dream to light his 
eastle at Abbotsford. “What!” said 
the wise sciendists, “a light without a 
wick? Impossible!” 
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It was the dreaming Baron Haus 
mann who made Paris the most beauti 
ful city in the world. 

Think what we owe the beaut 
dreamers for making our homes and 
our parks so attractive! 

Kvery place, every beautiful structure 
is first the dream of the architect. Ii 
had no previous existence in reality. 
The building came out of his ideal be- 
fore it was made real. 
Wren saw Saint Paul’s Cathedral in all 
its magnificent beauty before the foun- 
dations were laid. It was his dream 
which revolutionized the architecture 
of London. 

As it was the dreamers of ’49 who 
built the old San Francisco and made it 
the greatest port on the Western Coast: 
so after tthe great earthquake and fire, 
when the city lay in ashes and three 
hundred thousand people were home- 
less, 1t was the dreamers of to-day who 
saw the new city in the ashes where 
others saw only desolation, and who, 
with indomitable erit. and the uncon- 
querable American will that character- 
ized the pioneers of a half-century be- 
fore, began to plan a restored city great- 
er and grander than the old. 

It was such dreamers as those who 
saw the great metropolis of Chicago in 
a straggling Indian village; who saw 
Omaha, Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake 
City, Los Angeles and San Francisco 
many Vears before they arrived, thal 
made ‘their existence possible. 

It was such dreamers as Marshall 
Field, Joseph Leiter and Potter Palmer, 
who saw in the ashes of the burned Chi- 
cago a new and glorified city, infinitely 
ereater and grander than the old. 

Women called Elias Howe a fool and 
“opank” and condemned him for ne- 
electing his family to dream of a ma- 
chine which has proved a blessing to 
millions of their sex. 

The great masters are always idealists, 
seers of visions. The sculptor is a 
dreamer who sees the statue in the 
rough block before he strikes a blow 
with his chisel. The artist sees a Vision 
of the finished painting in all its perfec- 
tion and beauty of coloring and form 
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hefore he touches a brush LO the Canvas. 

What do we not owe to our poet 
dreamers, who like Shakespeare, have 
taught us to see the uncommon in the 
common, the extraordinary in the ord- 
nary ? 

The modern luxurious railway train 
is the dream of those who rode in the 
old stage-coach. 

(seorge Stephenson, the poor miner, 
dreamed of a locomotive engine — that 
would revolutionize the trafic of the 
world. While working in the coal pits 
for sixpence a dav, or patching the 
clothes and mending the boots of his 
fellow-workmen to earn a little money 
to attend a nieht school, and at the 
same time supporting his blind father, 
he continued to dream. People called 
him erazy. “Ilis roaring engine will 
set the houses on fire with its sparks,” 
every body eried. “Smoke will pollute 
the air:” “carriage makers and coach- 
men will starve for want of work.” See 
this dreamer in the House of Commons, 
when members of Parliament were 
cross-questioning him. “What,” said 
one member, “ can be more palpably 
absurd and ridiculous than the prospect 
held out of locomotives traveling twice 
as fast as horses? We should as soon 
expect the people of W oolwich to suffer 
themselves to be fired off upon one of 
Congreve’s rockets, as to trust them- 
selves to the merey of such a machine, 
going at such a rate. We trust that 
Parliament will, in all the railways it 
may grant, limit the speed to eight or 
nine miles an hour, which is as great 
as can be ventured upon.” gut, in 
spite of calumny, ridicule, and opposi- 
tion, this “‘erazy visionary” toiled on 
for fifteen years for the realization of 
his vision. 

It was the wonderful dream in steel 
of Carnegie, Schwab and their associ- 
ates, together with that of the elevator 
creator, that made the modern city with 
its sky-scrapers possible. 

On the fourth of August, 1907, New 
York celebrated the centennial of the 
dream of Robert Fulton. 

It was the men, who, a quarter of a 
century ahead of their contemporaries, 
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saw the marvelous Hoe press in the 
hand-press that made modern journal- 
ism possible. Without these dreamers 
our printing would still be done by 
hand. It was the men who were de- 
nounced as visionaries who practically 
annihilated space, and enabled us to 
converse and transact business with peo- 
ple thousands of miles away as though 
they were in the same building with us. 


Scarcely a dozen vears ago the horse- 
less carriage, the manufacture of which 
is now one of the largest businesses in 
the world, was considered by most peo- 
ple as a luxury to be enjoyed only by 
millionaires. But there has_ recently 
been an exhibition of these ‘“‘dreams” in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, on 
a scale so vast in the suggestiveness of 
its practical possibilities as to stagger 
credulity. 


Fifteen years ago there were only five 
horseless vehicles. in this country, and 
they had been imported at extravagant 
prices. ‘To-day there are hundreds of 
thousands in actual use. Instead of be- 
ing a toy for millionaires, the automo- 
bile is now being used in place of horses 
by thousands of people with ordinary 
incomes. 


This dream is already helping us to 
solve the problem of crowded streets. It 
is proving a great educator, as well as a 
health giver, by tempting people into 


the country. The average man will ul- 
timately, through its full realization, 
practically travel in his own private car. 


Daring aviators have recently crossed 
the highest channel and the American 
continent in flying machine dreams. 

The achievements of every successful 
man are but the realized visions of his 
youth, his dreams of bettering his con- 
dition, of enlarging his power. 

Our homes are the dreams that began 
with lovers and their efforts to better 
their conditions; the dreams of those 
who once lived in huts and in log cab- 
ins. 

The child lives in dreamland. It cre- 
ates a world of its own, and plays with 
the castles it builds. It traces pictures 
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which are very real to it; it enjoys that 
which was never on sea or land, but 
which has a powerful influence in shap- 
ing its future life and character. 

Our public parks, our art galleries, 
our great institutions are dotted with 
monuments and statues which the 
world has built to its dreamers—those 
who saw visions of better things, better 
days for the human race. 

The divinest heritage of man is the 
capacity to dream. It matters not how 
much we have to suffer to-day, if we be- 
lieve there is a better to-morrow. Even 
“stone walls do not a prison make’ to 
those who can dream. 


Who would rob the poor of this 
dreaming faculty, that takes the drud- 
gery out of their dry, dreary occupa- 
tions, that makes a paradise out of a 
hovel? Who would deprive them of the 
luxuries which they enjoy in _ their 
dreams of a better and brighter future, 
of a fuller education, of more comforts 
for those dear to them. 


I know a lady who has gone through 
the most trying and heartrending ex- 
periences for many years, and yet every- 
body who knows her marvels at her 
sweetness of temper, her balance of 
mind, and beauty of character. She 
savs that she owes everything to her 
ability to dream; that she can at will 
lift herself out of the most discordant 
and trying conditions into a calm of ab- 
solute harmony and beauty, and come 
back to her work with a freshened 
mind and invigorated body. 


There is no medicine like hope, no 
incentive so great and no tonic so 
powerful as expectation of something 
better to-morrow. 

The dreaming faculty. like every 
other faculty, may be abused. A great 
many people do nothing but dream. 
They spend all their energies in build- 
ing air castles which they never try to 
make real: they live in an unnatural, 
delusive, theoretical atmosphere until 
the faculties become paralysed from in- 
action. 


It is a splendid thing to dream when 
you have the grit and tenacity of pur- 
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pose and the resolution to match your 
dreams with realities, but dreaming 
without effort, wishing without putting 
forth exertion to realize the wish, un- 
dermines the character. It is only 
practical dreaming that counts—dream- 
ing coupled with hard work and persis- 
tent endeavor. 

Just in proportion as we make our 
dreams realities, shall we become strong 
and effective. Dreams that are realized 
become an inspiration for new endeay- 
or. It is in the power to make the 
dream good that we find the hope of 
this world. 

Dreaming and making good, this 
was what John Harvard did when with 
his few hundred dollars he made Hary- 
ard College possible. The founding of 
Yale College with a handful of books 
was but a dream made good. 

It is this creative power of the imag- 
ination, these dreams of the dreamers 
made good, that will ultimately raise 
man to his highest power; that will 
break down the barriers of caste, race 
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and creed, and make real the poet’s 

vision of the Parliament of man, the 

Federation of the world. 

“The Golden Age lies onward not be- 
hind. 

The pathway through the past has led 

Us up: 

The pathway through the future will 
lead on, 

And higher.” 

Do not stop dreaming. Encourage 
your visions and believe in them. Cher- 
ish your dreams and try to make them 
real. This thing in us that aspires, that 
bids us to look up, that beckons us high- 
er, is God-given. 

Aspiration is the hand that points us 
to the road that runs heavenward. As 
vour vision is, so will your life be. Your 
better dream is the prophecy of what 
vour life may be, ought to be. 

The great thing is to try to fashion 
the life after the pattern shown us in 
the moment of our highest inspiration ; 
to make our highest moment perman- 
ent. 





With a Mirror to a Lady 


Little mirror, go and say 


To a lady far away, 


She may look at you and see 
What seems loveliest to me 
Of all lovely things that be. 


Show her the sweet reason why 

For her constantly I sigh; 
Prithee, help me thus to woo, 
Giving her my point of view 
As reflected fair in you. 


As no other image there 
In vour silvery depths may share, 
‘While her own assumes the space; 
In my heart there is no place, 
Now, for any other face. 





—R. D. Lucas. 











Riel’s Religion of Rebellion 


DID THE NORTH-WEST AGITATOR BELIEVE IN THE JUSTICE OF HIS 


CAUSE AND HAVE FAITH IN THE PURPOSE OF HIS MISSION ? 


By Frank Yeigh 








With the approaching anniversary of the execution of Louis Riel, the 
attention of Canadians once again will be directed to the ‘ 
acter who for a few treublous years played a part in the drama of the 
West.’’ It is a different country to-day to that over which Riel attempted 
his domination during the stirring times of thirty years ago which cul- 
minated in the North-West Rebellion. And yet the story of 
is none the less interesting on that account. 
ever, a new light has been thrown upon the character of the turbulent- 
spirited Metis leader, as will be seen from this sketch. 


With the lapse of time, how- 


strange char- 


the uprising 








cuted at Regina. 
With his death 
there passed away 
aetrange character 
who for a few 
troublous vears 
plaved a part in 
the drama of the 
West. Inthe 
storm and stress 
period that mark- 
ed the transition 
of the Great Lone 
Land from a Hud- 
son's Bay Com- 
pany Preserve to a 
trio of thriving 
provinces; in the 
period represented 
by the transfer of 
the Indian from 
an untrammelled 
roamer of — the 
plains to a Reserve 
Child of the Gov- 
ernment, Riel tlits 
across the stage 


ON November 16, 
vears ago, Louis David Riel was exe- 





ISS, twenty-seven like a meteor, creating unrest and 


breeding discontent 


alike in tepee and 


cabin and pioneer settlement. 

















Louis David Riel. 





Ile whose dust 
rests to-day in the 
quiet St. Boniface 
Churchyard, was 
responsible, direct- 
ly or indirectly, 
for the filling of 
many another 
vrave as the result 
of the rebellious 
twain. The tomb 
of the turbulent- 
spirited Metis 
leader looks across 
the river to. old 
Upper Fort Garry 
within which he 
set up his short- 
lived Provisional 
Government and 
proclaimed his 
Revolutionary Bill 
of Rights and 
where he ordered 
the execution of 
Thomas Scott. 
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Louis Riel’s grave at St. 

What a flood of water hes passed he- 
neath the St. Boniface bridge since the 
stormy days of 1870 and 1885! Win- 
nipeg has been born since the first date ; 
a new Canada has come into being since 
the second, and the echoes of the half- 
breed uprisings sound faintly over the 
intervening spans. To the new and 
latest generation, the story of Riel and 
his rebellions must needs be told as 
history—historv that to the school child 
appears to be very remote, so swiftly 
does time travel in the growing West- 
land. 


THE HISTORY OF RIEL. 


Harking back to 1869, for the pur- 
poses of a brief historic review, the fol- 
lowing edict was issued under the sig- 
nature of Riel :— 

“To Hon. W. Macdougall, 


Sir.- The National (Committee 


of the Metis (Half-Breeds) of the 
Red River order Mr. W. Macdou- 





B oniface 


churchyard, Winnipeg. 

gall not to enter the territory of 
the North West without the spe- 
clal permission of this committee. 
By order of the President, John 
Bruce. Louis Riel, Secretary. 
Dated at St. Norbert, Red River, 
the 21st October, 1869.” 


Such was the reception given the 
governor of the North West Territories, 
on reaching the boundary line of his 
domain at Pembina. The little colony 
of half a thousand whites and_half- 
breeds was marked by incessant intrigue 
and mutual jealousies. Interests of 
race and religion, as well as of com- 
merce, clashed in the contest for con- 
trol, The local condition could be 
likened to a powder magazine, and the 
man with the mateh—and with the will 
of purpose to strike it—was discovered 
in Riel. Possessing exceptional gifts 
of speech, and closely associated with 
the half-breeds, Riel voiced the senti- 
ments of that element in the population 
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and by so doing became their leader. 
When the question of the transfer of the 
Hudson Bay possessions in the North 
West to the recently constituted Domin- 
ion became imminent, and the discon- 
tent of the disaffected elements in the 
country was fanned to a danger point, 
the Metis orator took up the role of a 
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leader of 
second Riel Rebellion in 1885. 


Gabriel Dumont, rebel forces in 


revolutionist and the position of a dic- 
tator, leading what has passed into his- 
tory as the first Red River revolt. 
Krom the place the uprising takes in 
the history of Canada, it may mistak- 
enly be regarded as a trivial tempest 
in a very small teapot, and the loss of 
the Red River country would at that 
time, as a historian has written, have 
probably prevented, or materially post- 
poned the Confederation of the prov- 
inces and thereby the consolidation of 
British power in the New World. 
Proclamations succeeded proclama- 
tions with a frequency that marked the 
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rule of the Dutch in New York under 
the redoubtable Peter De Stuyvesant as 
chronicled in Irving’s Knickerbock 
History. But they were unavailing 1. 
both eases. The “National Committee’ 
continued to defy Governor Macdou- 
gall, and the Half-Breed Council called 
a National Convention. The authority 
of the Hudson Bay Company was 
flaunted, the books of the Council of 
Assiniboine seized and action was tak- 
en to form a Provisional Government, 
which in turn issued its famous “Bill 
of Rights.” It was but a step to open 
setealition. and this was soon taken by 
Riel, whose first act was to imprison 
some of the protesting inhabitants in 
ort Garry, of which possession had 
heen taken. Terrorism reigned on the 
hanks of the Red and the Assiniboine. 
As Governor Adam writes, “insurgency 
now reigned, and the year closed on loy- 
altvy abashed and law discomfited.”’ 
Riel and his insurgent deputies, Le- 

pine and O’Donoghue, issued “The New 
Nation,” “in which the whole miserable 
farce of playing at Government may be 
read with the pitiful gasconade of gallic 
cockiness, Fenian sedition and Half- 
breed insolence.” 


FIRST SHOOTING IN REVOLUTION. 


The first bloodshed in the revolt was 
the shooting of Thomas Scott by Riel’s 
orders, after a so-called court martial- 
a cold-blooded murder that for long 
vears after stirred the indignation of 
many Canadians. A reign of terror 
ensued in the Western plains. A force 
of troops was despatched under Colonel 
Wolseley. Stirring was the scene when 
the little army left Toronto on May 25, 
1870, proceeding by water to Fort Wil- 
liam and following the six-hundred- 
mile trail of the Dawson route to Fort 
Garry, which was reached on August 
24th after a long and toilsome three- 
months’ journey. 

But the Fort was minus its command- 
er and its government. A brief hour 
before the troops arrived, Riel had fled. 
Soth the “government” and the rebel 
army melted away: and the emeute of 
1870 was at an end. 





























One of the surviving members of the 
expedition was Mr. 8. Bruce Harman, 
of Toronto, who was aide de camp to 
Col. Wolseley, and who has preserved 
some of the mementoes found by him 
in the evacuated rooms of the primitive 
little stronghold. By Mr. Harman’s 
kind permission, some of the interest- 
ing proclamations issued at that time 
are here reproduced. 

The time passed and 1885 was reach- 
ed in the calendar of the years, and 
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force of eighty Mounted Police, with 
forty civilians and volunteers, was on 
its way from Fort Carlton to Duck Lake 
ta convey the government stores tu 
Prince Albert. In a few minutes the 
first blood of the rebellious uprising was 
shed. In a trice scores of the Police 
foree fell, victims not alone to the rebel 
hand, but to all the causes of discon- 
tent that had led to the uprising. As 
in 1870, another military force was 
turned to the prairies. All Canada was 














Louis Riel and his counsellors, 1869-70. 


with it the second North West Rebel- 
lion. Again, a revolutionary Bill of 
Rights appeared; again it bore the 
marks of Riel’s handiwork. The em- 
bers of half-breed discontent, that had 
been smouldering for years, broke out 
into war when the first rebel act took 
place in the seizure of the Batoche 
stores. A half breed and Indian force 
of 200 mustered near Duck Lake, under 
Gabriel Dumont, mounted on service- 
able Indian ponies and armed with 
Winchester rifles and shot guns. A 





agitated and war rumors accentuated 
the public unrest. Once more Toronto 
witnessed the marching of an expedi- 
tionary force through its streets, every 
man eager for the work awaiting him 
and for the long two-thousand mile 
journey to the front. Other parts of 
Canada contributed their quota of 
fighting men, whose transport over the 
incompleted Lake Superior section of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway involved 
the surmounting of colossal difficulties, 
and no survivor will ever forget the 
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monument, a niche-filled place in the 

national hall of fame, an adulatory 

chapter in history; but failure—an ar- 

rest, a prison cell, a trial by jury, and 
hangman’s rope. 

The final scenes in the tragedy of a 
misdirected life were enacted in Regina 
—the Regina of the Pile-o’-Bones day, 
covering but litile territory and sur- 
rounded by vast unpeopled stretches, 
the Regina that never then dreamed of 
being the capital city of a province yet- 
to- be. 

Rarely has a trial been held in Can- 
ada in which a more dramatic interest 
centred. The second uprising was still 
fresh in the publie mind, the participat- 
ing soldiery had not had time to meet 











Riel’s proclamation to the people of the 
North-West, issued in 1870. 


painful negotiation of the gaps in the 
rail route. 

“On to Qu’Appelle!” was the slogan 
of Middleton’s army. “On to Battle- 
ford!” the ery of Otter’s flying column. 
It is not necessary to recount all the 
incidents of the subsequent struggle— 
of the Frog Lake massacre, of the fieht 
at Cut Knife Hill, of the Fish Creek 
campaign, of the battle of Batoche, of 
the dread counting of the cost of war. 
with its cruel human toll of death. But 
the end finally came, and with it a gaol 
full of prisoners and a cry for punish- 
ment of Riel and his fellow rebels. 





THE FINALE OF RIEL. 





The finale of the unfortunate and un- 
successful rebel leader was a_ pathetic 
one, as all unsuccessful revolutionists 
ultimately discover. Success means a 
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Her Majesty's Government having determined upon sta 
tioning some troops amongst you Thave been instructed 
by the Lieut. General Commanding in British North Ame 
rica to proceed to Fort Garry with the force under my 
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Our mission is one of peace, and the sole object of the 
expedition is to secure Her Majesty's sovereign authority 


Courts of Law, such as are common to every portion 
of Her Majesty's Empire, will be duly established, and Jus 
tice will be impartially administered to all races and to all 
classes. The Loyal Indians or Half-breeds being as dear to 
our Queen as any others of Her Loyal Subjects 


The Force which I have the honor of commanding will 
enter your Province representing no party, either in Religion 
or Politics, and will afford equal protection to the ind 
property of all races and of all creeds. 

The strictest order and discipline will be maintained and 
private property will be carefully respected. All supplies 
furnished by the Inhabitants fo the Troops will be duly 
paid for, should any one consider himself injured by any 
individual attached to the force, his grievence shall he 


promptly enquired into. 


All Loyal people are earnestly invited te aid me 
ne arrying out the above mentions d object 


G. J. WOLSELEY, 
COLONEL. 


Commanding Red River Fore 











Wolseley’s proclamation to people of the 
North-West. 
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Cathedral 


of St. Boniface, Winnipeg. 





Riel’s grave is located under the trees to the left 


of the walk. 


in annual reunion of Batoche or Duck 
Lake or Cut Knife Hill, while the fact 
that the miniature war and its corol- 
laries had become a _ political theme 
only added to the feverish interest. 

It is not to be wondered at, therefore, 
that the eyes of Canada were on the 
little prairie city, on the dingy barracks 
of the Mounted Police, where Riel was 
a prisoner, and on the circumscribed 
court room where his fate was to be de- 
termined. On the bench sat His Hon- 
or Hugh Richardson, then one of the 
Stipendary Magistrates of the North- 
West Territories, a man who played an 
important part in the foundation laying 
of the West, and in the establishment 
and maintenance of law and order. 

The leading legal lights of the Do- 
minion faced each other, with the late 
Christopher Robinson as Crown Coun- 
sel, and associates in Messrs. B. B. Osler 
E 


of Toronto, Burbidge of Ottawa, Cas- 
grain of Quebec, and Scott of Regina. 
The counsel for the defence of Riel were 
Messrs. Charles Fitzpatrick and F, X. 
Lemieux of Quebec. 

Into the court room is led the man- 
acled prisoner, who hears read the 
three-fold indictment charging him 
“as a British subject, or as a resident’ 
enjoying Her Majesty’s protection in 
the North-West Territories, with hav- 
ing levied war against Her Majesty, 
first at Duck Lake, secondly at Fish 
Creek, and thirdly at Batoche.” Even 
at this distance of time one can easily 
believe that, as the jury was one by 


one selected, the accused anxiously 
watched the face of every man as 
though he could read their inmost 


thoughts. One can easily picture the 
arraignment of the prisoner by that 
peer among arraigners, the late B. B. 
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Osler, as he brought home to Riel his 
guilt, and as he dwelt on the death and 
suffering caused to others by the ambi- 
tion of one man. Little wonder that 
every prisoner who ever stood before 
the bar of justice trembled, if guilty, 
when facing the great criminal lawyer. 

Witness after witness—white settlers, 
loyal half-breeds, Batoche prisoners, 
Indian traders, military commanders 
and Mounted Policemen, missionaries, 
medical experts—tell their stories that 
were so many strands in the rope that 
was gradually being woven for the pris- 
oner’s final undoing. The evidence 
was in effect a verbal history of both 
rebellions. 

Suddenly the orderly quiet of the ju- 
dicial proceedings is interrupted by an 
excited demand on the part of Riel to 
interrogate a hostile witness, and thus 
to help in conducting his own ease. 
Riel’s counsel objects to his client being 
allowed such a privilege, but Riel per- 
sists and hours are spent in fruitless al- 
tercation until the court 1s summarily 
adjourned as a way out of the tangle. 

The chief cause of the prisoner’s ex- 
citement was his counsel’s effort to press 
the claim of insanity, a plea which he 
strongly objected to all through the 





Louis Riel’s Council in 1885. 





trial. One of the allegations of his in- 
sanity was a reference to a book of pro- 
phecies written by Riel in buffalo blood. 
One authority on insanity described the 
prisoner’s disease as megalomania, one 
who often imagines he is a king and 
divinely inspired—suffering from su- 
preme egotism in a word as one of the 
complications of paralytic insanity. 
Dramatic in the extreme was Riel’s 
address to the jury. One eye-witness- 
ing chronicler commented at the time 
“At any rate he spoke with a belief that 
he was right, but as he proceeded the 
quiet and low tone was discarded, the 
body swayed to and fro in strong agita- 
tion, his hands accomplished a series 
of wonderful gestures as he spoke with 
impassioned eloquence. His hearers 
were spell-bound, and well they might, 
as each concluding assertion with ter- 
rible earnestness was uttered with the 
effect and force of a trumpet blast.” 
“Tt would be an easy matter for me 
to play the role of a lunatic,” cries the 
man on trial. “The natural excite- 
ment and anxiety which my trial caus- 
es me is enough to justify me in acting 
in the manner of a demented man.” 
Then the prisoner, fighting, it must 
be remembered, for his life, broke into a 
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strange mixture of speech: “Oh, my 
God, help me through the grace and 
divine influence of Jesus. Oh, my 
God, bless me, bless this court, bless 
this jury, and bless my good lawyers 
who have come nearly 700 leagues to 
defend me. Bless the lawyers for the 
Crown, for they have done what they 
considered their duty. God grant that 
fairness be shown. Oh, Jesus, change 
the curiosity of the ladies and others 
here to sanctity. The day of my birth 
I was helpless, and my mother was 
helpless. Somebody helped her. I 
lived, and although a man I am as 
helpless to-day as I was as a babe on my 
mothers breast. But the North-west is 
also my mother: although the North- 
west is sick and confined, there is some- 
one to take care of her. I am sure that 
my mother will not kill me after forty 
years of life. My mother cannot take 
my life. She will be indulgent and 
will forget.” 

But his mother of the North-west did 
not forget, or forgive. The trial ends. 


The jury is sent to its work and for an 
hour deliberates as to a man’s life. 
During those terrible sixty minutes the 
prisoner is on his knees praying inces- 
santly. What must it be to live 
through such a space of time, brief as 
the clock travels; eternally-long in the 
suffering of suspense! 

“Ts the prisoner guilty, or not 
guilty ?” 

“Guilty, with a recommendation to 
merey.” 

The trial of Riel is at an end. When 
the judge pronounces the death sentence 
and the date, the doomed man is again 
in control of himself. Not a muscle 
moves as, bowing to the court, he quiet- 
ly asks “Is that on Friday, your Hon- 
or?” And the curtain rings down on 
this act of the tragedy as the ex-rebel 
leader is driven under a strong escort 
to the guard room which is now to be 
his death cell. 

Appeals to other courts are in vain, a 
new trial is refused, the fatal sentence 


stands. The judge, however, grants a 
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Riel’s letter of thanks to Judge Richardson in connection with a stay of twenty-nine 
days in his execution. 
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brief respite—a favor that the doomed 
man evidently appreciated as the fol- 
lowing letter shows:— 


“To His Honor Hugh Richardson, 
Judge, Regina. 


“Your Honor: I thank you for hav- 
ing goodly postponed the execution of 
the sentence against me. I shall make 
use of those days, added to my life, so 
as to prepare better. And if by God’s 
Mercy and favourable human decision 
my life is to be spared, I will endeavor 
to render it more useful than it has 
been in the past. I pray to God that 
twenty-nine years be added to vour life, 
in reward of the twenty-nine days 
which you have kindly consented to 
grant me. 

“My thanks to all those who have 
so generously contributed and worked 
to secure me such precious addition to 
my days. To you, and to them all, my 
thanks, but the warmest of my thanks. 

Very respectfully 
Your humble and obedient 
Louis ‘David’ Riel.” 
17th September, 1885. 
Regina Jail. 


One need not dwell at length on the 
final scene. According to the account 
given by G. Mercer Adam, Riel met his 
fate bravely and displayed more forti- 
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tude than had been thought possible. 
Throughout his last night on earth he 
was constant in his devotions. As the 
last hours sped by, he dropped his new 
and strange religious ideas and decided 
to die a devout Catholic, receiving the 
solemn last sacrament. 

The fatal morning broke. The cell 
was dimly lighted by a small window, 
covered with a rime of frost through 
which the sun shot a few weak rays. 
The prisoner wore a “A woollen sur- 
tout, grey trousers, and woolen shirt. 
On his feet were moccasins, the only 
feature of his dress that marked the 
Indian that was in him. He received 
the notice to proceed to the scaffold in 
the same composed manner he had 
shown the previous night on receiving 
the warning of his fate, and, somewhat 
against his desire, abstained from mak- 
ing a speech. 

“Courage, Pere,” spoke the condemn- 
ed one, to Father Andre. “TI believe 
still in God.” 

“To the last,” added Father Andre. 

“Yes, the very last. I believe and 
trust in Him. Sacred Ifeart of Jesus, 
have mercy on me. Jesus, Marie, 
Joseph, assistez moi en ce dernier mo- 
ment.” 

And then the darkness! Riel was 
no more! The Metis leader had met 
the demands of the inexorable law! 
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Review of Reviews 


BEING A SYNOPSIS OF THE LEADING ARTICLES APPEARING 


IN THE BEST CURRENT MAGAZINES IN THE WORLD 








Britain’s Interest in the European Situation 


The Mediterranean once again the centre of Europe's contending ambition. 


British strategic points are insufficiently protected 


WITH the descent of Italy’s warships upon 
the North African coast, the Mediterranean 
once more assumes its historie character 
as the centre of Europe’s contending am- 
bitions, declares the American Review of 
Reviews, in its summary of the ‘‘ Progress 
of the World’’ for August. Ever since the 
beginning of Rome’s supremacy the Middle 
Sea has been one of the chief highroads 
along which the great powers of the world 
have pursued their policies of war or alli- 
ance. Statesmen have dreamed of making 
it a French and Italian or an Austrian 
‘‘lake,’’ as their own nationality might in- 
spire their patriotism. Since the first years 
of the past century, however, when Bri- 
tain checked the grandiose schemes of Na- 
poleon by her victories in Egypt, and her 
acquisition of Malta and Cyprus, the Me- 
diterranean has been dominated by British 
power. Before the breaking out of the 
Turco-Italian war there seemed no possible 
challenge of Britain’s supermacy. She held 
Gibraltar on the West, Egypt and Suez on 
the East, with Malta and Cyprus in be- 
tween. The Entente Cordiale with France 
connoted the aequiescence of Spain. With 
Morocco, Algeria and Tunis under French 
domination, the Austrian navy in embryo, 
Turkey and Greece impotent on the sea, 
Egypt in her own hands, and Italy, if not 
actually an ally, at least friendly, the Me- 
diterranean was indeed well-nigk a British 
lake. 

All this time the advance of German sea 
power was hastening the day when Britain 
must choose whether she would withdraw 


part of her naval force from the Mediter- 
ranean in order to be secure against the 
German threat in the North Sea, or make 
some shift by which she would assign to 
another power the maintenance of the bal- 
ance in her favor in the Middle Sea. Just 
when the German warship program had 
brought the Fatherland in its building so 
uncomfortably close to Britain that some 
of the graver English reviews were insist- 
ing upon ‘‘either agreement or strike,’’ the 
Italians attacked Tripoli, and the whole bal- 
anee in the Mediterranean was upset. 
The preservation of the equilibrium of 
the Mediterranean is the question of the 
hour in the European foreign offices. On 
the satisfactory settlement of the problems 
presented by it depends the peace of the 
continent. No nation is more vitally con- 
cerned in this than Great Britain. Indeed, 
if a general understanding on this ques- 
tion is one of the immediate aims of EKur- 
opean diplomacy, it is one of the vital ques- 
tions in English foreign policy. During the 
first week in June, at the suggestion of Lord 
Kitchener, a conference was held at Malta. 
Premier Asquith, Mr. Winston Churchill, 
the First Lord of the British Admiralty, 
and the British Consul-General at Cairo 
together with a number of prominent gen- 
erals and admirals discussed all phases of 
the Mediterranean question. The proceed- 
ings were secret, but it is reported that they 
resulted in the determination of the British 
admiralty to withdraw a certain portion of 
British naval strength from the Mediter- 
ranean to add to that in the North Sea; 
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and to transfer to the French navy the 
task of maintaining the dominance of the 
Entente Cordiale in the Middle Sea. 


Britain realizes that she must protect her 
route to India, but so great has the burden 
of warship building become that she cannot 
keep pace with German advance in the 
North Sea unless she retires from the Medi- 
terranean at least some of the naval force 
she has long maintained there. There has 
been a good deal of criticism of this move. 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford, the well- 
known fighting admiral of the British navy, 
has been writing to the London newspapers 
protesting that if the econelusions of the 
Malta conference be carried out, in a few 
weeks’ time England will have in Medi- 
terranean waters no more than four second- 
class battleships based not on Malta but 
on Gibraltar; that in addition, the garrison 
at Malta is deficient in numbers and guns, 
and that, in fact, England has at last aban- 
doned her traditional policy of maintaining 
naval supremacy on the main road to India. 
Admiral Mahan has said that if the interior 
line to India is lost, Malta and Egypt are 
exposed and the British Empire falls to 
pieces. The extent of Britain’s confidence 
in France in this matter is realized when we 
consider the present status of things in 
southern Europe. Two Mediterranean 
powers are now at war; the Dardanelles has 
already been closed; and the Ottoman Gov- 
ernment has announced its intention of 
closing it again to the ships of all Europe; 
Italy has seized many of the islands in the 
eastern Mediterranean; Crete is in a state 
of ferment; and an actual state of war ex- 
tends from Sicily to Aden. 


The Italian attack on Tripoli and seizure 
of the Egean Islands threatens to take the 
prependerance of power in the Mediter- 
ranean from France and England and give 
it to the Triple Allianee. That this is being 
dimly realized by European chaneelleries 
‘an be seen by three recent moves on the 
chessboard of continental diplomacy. These 
are a radical increase in Austria’s army: 
French sympathy openly expressed for Tur- 
key; and the pro-Italian declarations of 
Russia’s Foreign Minister, Dr. Sassonov. 
Last month the German Kaiser and the 
Russian Czar had one of thetr periodical 
love-feasts in the Baltie. At the little town 
of Baltischport on the Gulf of Finland near 
the city of Reval, in the presence of their 
ministers and generals in full regalia, the 
German and Russian monarchs discussed 
the general European situation, particularly 
the Italhian-Turkish war. The Kaiser’s chief 
concern, it is further alleged, is to assure 
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the neutrality of Russia in the event of an 
Anglo-German conflict. This, we are told, 
was discussed at Baltischport. 

Last month the Austrian Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, Count Berchtold, went to 
Berlin to discuss the question of ending 
the Mediterranean war, and this month 
it is expected that Premier Poincare of 
France will visit St. Petersburg on a similar 
mission. It is evident that the telegraph 
and post will not do as mediums for the 
discussion of matters of this importance. 
The personal contact of the men who have 
in charge the peace of Europe seems to be 
necessary. The recent appropriation by 
Russia of more than $600,000.000 for a new 
Russian navy is considered by the Turks to 
be a menace to them, since it probably 
means Russian insistence upon the opening 
of the Straits. Furthermore, there are the 
ever troublesome Cretan question, the Al- 
banian uprising, only temporarily suppress- 
ed, and Bulgarian activity in Macedonia. 


It is said that at the Malta conference 
alluded to above Lord Kitchener called the 
attention of Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchill 
to the fact that the Italian attack upon 
Tripoli had resulted in serious political and 
commercial conditions in Egypt. Riots of 
vrave proportions have taken place in Cairo 
and Alexandria, and business conditions 
have suffered. There was also the recent 
plot against the lives of the Khedive and 
Lord Kitchener. The Egyptian nationalists 
are becoming impatient under the restraints 
which prevent their joining their Moham- 
medan brothers in Tripoli against the Ita- 
lians. On another page this month we quote 
‘ome English opinions of Kitechener’s posi- 
tion and achievements since becoming Bri- 
tish Resident-General in Egypt. England’s 
stern, fighting man at Cairo, who has been 
called her watehdog, standing on the road 
between Europe and Asia, informed the 
Dritish statesmen at the Malta conference 
that he was much coneerned about the in- 
security of commerce in the Egean caused 
by the action of the Italian fleet. The Bri- 
tish garrisons in the Egean, at Malta and at 
Gibraltar, have hitherto been based upon 
the theory that the British possessions in 
the Mediterranean would make their posi- 
tion invulnerable. Lord Kitchener is be- 
lieved to have emphatically protested to 
Premier Asquith and Mr. Churehill against 
any international combination which would 
leave the British strategie points in the 
Mediterranean insufficiently protected and 
expose her trade routes to India and the 
East to the attacks of ambitious continental 
powers. 
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The Business Side of Baseball 


People of United States spend fifteen million dollars per year— 


Attendance of fifty million at professional game 


THE people of the United States spend 
approximately fifteen million dollars a year 


to see baseball games. The total number 
of persons registered at all professional 


ball games during a season reaches fifty 
millions. So rapid has been the growth of 
baseball enthusiasm that we are told 
by Edward Mott Woolley—owners of base- 
ball teams predict the time when the ag- 
gregate of baseball patronage, including 
major and minor leagues, will be three hun- 
dred millions. They believe baseball to be 
still in its infancy, and on this prophecy 
they are staking their cash in monster sta- 
diums of iron and stone, and laying ‘ut 
business plans to take care of their profits 
that they count up in millions. As a busi- 
ness investment, we are assured, baseball 
has United States Steel and all the stocks 
quoted on the Stock Exchange ‘‘beaten to 
a frazzle.’’ Baseball magnates, Mr. Wool- 
ley goes on to explain in MeClures, pay 
salaries of $10,000, $12,000, $15,000, even 
$18,000 to their managers and players. One 
baseball magnate paid no less than $22,000 
bonus for the right to employ a single player. 
Millionaires like Charles P. Taft, brother 
of the President, invest in baseball fran- 
chises as they do in railroads and indus- 
trials. Mr. Taft, backed by his wife’s for- 
tune, is the Morgan of American baseball, 
his investments reaching into the millions. 
Baseball, we are told, is a business—a won- 
der business. 

The business of baseball requires quick 
judgment and unlimited financial backing. 
To the private office of an Indianapolis 
baseball owner came one day a long-distance 
call from New York. ‘‘This is John T. 
Brush,’’ said a voice. ‘‘1’ll give you five 
thousand for Marquard.’’ The Indianapolis 
man laughed: ‘‘Nothing doing.’’ Brush 
at once increased his offer. Again his terms 
were rejected. At last, after a prolonged 
wrangle over the wires, followed by silence, 
the voice was again heard: ‘‘I’ll make it 
eleven thousand—and this is final. I want 
an answer gquick.’’ ‘‘I’ll take you.’’ 
‘*Done.’’ Ten minutes later Brush mailed 
his check. This was the highest bonus paid 
for a baseball player up to that time. ‘‘ And 
what,’’ Mr. Woolley asks, ‘‘did the pur- 
chaser get?’’ 

‘A lanky, awkward, bashful boy of nine- 
teen years that Brush had never seen, a boy 
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that had never pitched an innings of major 
league baseball, that had never undergone 
the acid test of facing in a row the mighty 
batting eyes of Clark, Leach and Wagner, 
Sheekard, Schulte and Chance. — But 
Brush knew his record. By that marvelous 
system of newspaper publicity that has 
made baseball, Brush and his great man- 
ager, John J. MeGraw, knew that Mar- 
quard had won for Indianapolis the eham- 
pionship of his own league, that he had won 
a marvelous proportion of his games, that 
he had struek out so many men, and who 
those men were and how good they were 
and how hard they were to strike out. And 
\icGraw’s seouts, whose business it is to 
hunt ball-players, had seen the ‘Rube’ in 
action. Brush knew what he was buying 

or thought he did. 

‘*Perhaps nothing could better illustrate 
the nerve, daring and judgment required of 
the modern baseball magnate. Within re- 
cent years this business of owning ball 
teams has grown into a ealling that has en- 
listed the brains and capital of many big 
men—big altogether aside from the teeh- 
nique of the diamond. It is a business that 
is unique, strenuous and often health-de- 
stroying’ and it has put the owners in a 
class with the Wall Street broker or the 
operator on the Chicago Board of Trade.’’ 

John T. Brush began his baseball career 
twenty-five years ago in Indianapolis when 
he invested twenty-five thousand dollars in 
an Indianapolis baseball team. He secured 
a membership in the National League for 
his team, but not long afterward received 
notice that the membership was to be re- 
duced and that he must get out. He refused 
to quit, but finally compromised for $76,- 
(00—more than has often been paid for a 
seat on the Stock Exchange. Even then 
he would not relinquish his membership 
nominally. Shortly afterward he bought 
the ‘‘Reds’’ for a song and sold them out 
ten years later to August Herrman and 
others for $416,000. But his tale did not 
asume the real tinge of magie until he 
bought the ‘‘Giants’’ for $200,000 from 
Andrew Freedman, traction financier. Then 
he touched the team with his magie busi- 
ness wand. 

‘‘Tf you wish to know the ingredients of 
business management in baseball, you must 
study Brush’s method of building up his 
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aggregation of players. It was he more 
than any one who developed this art as 
it is practised by all modern owners. The 
scouts from the ‘Giants’ are scouring the 
land continually for players whose peculiar 
abilities, one way or another, fit in with 
Manager MeGraw’s analyses of his needs. 
When MeGraw says the word, Brush pays 
the money—three, four, five thousand dol- 
lars for a youngster, ten thousand dol- 
lars for a veteran, whatever is necessary 
to get the man he wants. And then, of 
course, you must study the Brush financial 
methods, and the enterprise that has given 
New York, at the Polo Grounds, the most 
magnificent baseball stadium in the world. 
‘Yet the finest grand-stand will not make 
a successful baseball business.’ says Brush. 


‘The organization and upbuilding of the 
With- 
b 


team must be given the first place. 
out this, baseball ownership fails. , 

‘*The ‘Giants’ now constitute the most 
valuable baseball property in the country, 
being held at more than a million dollars, 
not including the grounds, which are leased. 
Brush has made immense profits from the 
team, ranging from $100,000 to $300,000 or 
more annually. 

‘*The risks and strain of the business are 
illustrated in Marquard, the pitcher whom 
Brush bought for $11,000. Dealing in hu- 
man muse¢le and skill is full of strange con- 
tradictions and unforeseen happenings. For 
three seasons after Brush bought him, Mar- 
quard ‘fell down’ ignominiously. Hailed 
as the ‘$11,000 beauty,’ he soon became 
known to the ‘fans’ as the ‘$11.000 lemon.’ 
Then he suddenly emerged from his dis- 
grace and became a sensation. It was the 
limelight of the. big elub that broke him 
up temporarily. But Brush never lost faith 
in the youngster, and Marquard has justi- 
fied his judgment. To-day the announce- 
ment that Marquard is going to piteh at 
the Polo Grounds is good for a erowd that 
will more than pay his $11,000 purchase 
price at the gate.’’ 

The star system is as profitable in base- 
ball as it is in the theatre. Ty Cobb, 
‘*Matty’’ and others of his calibre, are as 
big an attraction at the gate as Maude 
Adams is for the box office. In that re- 
spect Hans Wagner might be compared to 
Ethel Barrymore and Ping Bodie to John 
Drew. Brush would not take $50,000 for 
Mathewson. 
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The American League, organized ten 
years ago as a rival of the National League, 
but now working in harmony with the lat- 
ter, is headed by Ban Johnson, who is said 
to combine the money-raising power of a 
college president with the ‘‘sand’’ of a 
college half-back. It was Johnson that re- 
cently suspended Ty Cobb of Detroit for 
assaulting a spectator who had insulted 
him. The story of the Detroit ‘‘Tigers,’’ 
as related by Mr. Woolley, would make a 
good chapter in a baseball fairy book. Be- 
fore this story began the club had received 
some bad _ jolts. 

‘*S. F. Angus, a railroad man, who owned 
the club in its early days, dropped $60,000 
in it. Then William H. Yawkey bought it, 
and engaged Frank J. Navin to manage it 
for him. 

‘**Any time you want a half interest,’ 
said Yawkey to Navin, ‘you can have it.’ 
Navin had been bookkeeper for Angus and 
had little money himself. There was no 
written agreement; please remember this, 
for it is part of the fairy tale. 

‘‘The next two years, 1905-1906, Yawkey 
lost $45,000, while the original investment 
had been only $35,000. Then Hugh Jen- 
nings, affectionately dubbed ‘Hughie’ 
throughout the land, was drafted from Bal- 
timore and made bench manager for De- 
troit. That year the ‘Tigers’ won the 
league pennant, and the profits were $50,- 
000. It was then that Navin said to Yaw- 
key: ‘I think I’ll take formal possession of 
my half interest.’ 

‘*With some men, contracts are super- 
fluous; Yawkey is that sort of man. There 
might have been a lawsuit, but there wasn’t. 
The verbal understanding was carried out 
to the letter, and Navin came into a bon- 
anza. With his profits he purchased an 
equal partnership. His total investment in 
the club was now $17,000. 

‘*Then the next year the ‘Tigers’ cap- 
tured the pennant again, and the net profits 
were $75,000.’’ 

Charles A. Comiskey, owner of the Chi- 
cago ‘‘White Sox,’’ Mr. Woolley goes on 
to sav, ‘‘is the most distinetive figure among 
baseball owners. He is said to have made 
all his money in baseball. His elub is in the 
million-dollar class. His original invest- 
ment was $30,000. Comiskey owns the 
grounds, the franchise and the stands— 
all paid for. 
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Tickling the Public’s Ribs 


Remarkable amusement features at Cony Island—Lighting bill alone 


amounts to nearly half-a-mililion per year 


DO you know that electricity has made 
possible Coney Island not only by night 
but by day? Do you know that the Bo- 
realis, flashing over it nightly, has been 
an important factor in its development; 
that the wheels of all the great amuse- 
ment parks are driven by the power that 
is generated in dynamos? Consider that 
it costs $3,000 a night to light its wooden 
spires; that these are ablaze 140 nights 
a year, making the bill of $450,000. Do 
you know that a man with a headful of 
figures has computed that if all the elee- 
tric bulbs of Coney Island were placed in 
a line 30 feet apart that they would illum- 
inate the way from New York to San 
Francisco? Surely you will admit it is in- 
deed the City of Electricity, writes Edward 
L. Fox, in Popular Electricity. 

Paris has a carnival in Mid-Lent, but 
New York has one every day from the 
middle of May to the middle of September. 
Last year 20,000,000 people took part. They 
came from all parts of the country. Coney 
Island, you see, is a national show place 
like Yellowstone Park, like Niagara Falls. 
Also, the same people spent $45,000,000, 
according to the adding machines, and add- 
ing machines do not lie. 

Unlike Gaul, all Coney is divided into 
four parts—Steeplechase, Luna, Dream- 
land, and the section of general shows. 
These, taken one at a time, show their 
dependence to a remarkable extent upon 
electricity. Let me illustrate: 

If you happen to be in Steeplechase Park 
some day, you may notice a blue-eyed, brist- 
ling red-moustached man, whose hair, seem- 
ingly damp, gives one the impression that 
he is always working. He is George C. 
Tilyou. Tilyou, the proprietor of Steeple- 
chase, was one of the first men to recognize 
the value of electricity for amusement park 
purposes. When he was three years old 
he went to live at Coney Island with his 
folks. School days over, he became inter- 
ested in real estate and finally organized 
the old Surf theatre on the Bowery. Also, 
Tilyou ran a clean show. At that time 
John McKane, the political boss of Coney 
Island, wanted the other type of show. He 
could obtain graft from it. So he and 
Tilyou began to fight. Twice Tilyou lost 
all he had, but finally he won out. McKane 


went to the penitentiary for ballot box 
stuffing. And this is why Tilyou won out: 

One day as he was walking along the 
beach he saw some vyoungsters playing 
around an upturned eart. They had rigged 
up a platform on its wheel and spun this 
around until one of their number flew off, 
falling on the sand. Instantly there came 
to Tilyou the idea of the ‘‘Human Rou- 
lette Wheel.’’ Using the principle of cen- 
trifugal foree, he built a huge wheel of 
smooth wood and above it a wall of eu- 
shions. To the wheel was attached an eleec- 
trie motor which made the wheel revolve, 
accelerating at every revolution. People 
paid ten cents for the privilege of sitting 
on this wheel and finally being hurled off 
into the eushions. This netted Tilyou $50,- 
000 and was the start of his suecessful 
Steeplechase Park. 

Also, it is very significant that the other 
big attraction of the park is run by the 
same power. This is the ‘‘Steeplechase,’’ 
from which the place took its name. One 
day Tilyou sat watching a merry-go-round. 
He looked idle but his brain was busy. On 
this particular merry-go-round the wooden 
horses moved up and down. There was a 
erowd waiting to ride them, but at the 
merry-go-round across the street, where 
the horses were stationary, there was no- 
hody. The proprietor of the successful 
merry-go-round eame to Tilyou and said: 

‘*The reason for my success is that the 
people want all the action they can get. 
They like the idea of jerking up and down 
as well as going round and round.’’ 

And, as the organ from the failure across 
the street creaked dismally, Tilyou thought. 

‘Why wouldn’t a contrivance on which 
the wooden horses run a race be even more 
popular?’’ 

Not being able to answer the question 
in the negative, Tilyou went to work on 
his invention. At the end of a half year 
he gave to Coney Island the Steeplechase. 
This was a loop of track, uphill and down, 
under bridges and over them, on which six 
wooden horses, operating on the principle of 
the cable car, raced; and it earned a for- 
tune. 

But let us walk up Surf Avenue, the 
aorta of the Island, until we come to Lun 
Park—a wonderful place of papier-mache, 
mountains and valleys, minarets and tow- 
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ers, streets of quaint wooden pagodas. This 
is the place where nearly a million and a 
half electrie light bulbs burn nightly, where 
the power used is enough to illuminate a 
city of 400,000 souls, where electricity, as 
an agent in producing illusions, is seen at 
its best. 

In the beginning was Frederic Thomp- 
son, a young mining engineer of Nashville, 
Tenn. Every once in a while you read of 
Thompson failing, going into bankruptcy; 
but always he comes to the front again, 
stronger than ever. Over ten years ago 
he obtained the use of one of the big ex- 
position buildings at Nashville. In it he 
staged his ‘‘Trip to the Moon,’’ an illusion 
in which the scenery revolved downwards, 
giving the passenegers aboard his station- 
ary airship the impression that they were 
being lifted into space. Wonderful lhght 
effects were obtained by dexterous use of 
violet and pink shades. From Nashville he 
took his ‘‘Trip to the Moon’’ to the Pan- 
American Exposition, and meeting there 
Elmer Dundy, they decided to try it on 
New York. On May 16, 1902, they organiz- 
ed Luna Park, which was named, not after 
the ‘Trip to the Moon,’’ but after Dundy’s 
little sister. Their big electrical illusion 
was the attraction, however, and at the end 
of the year they had realized 90 per cent. 
on their original investment of two and one- 
half million dollars. 

From that first suecessful use of elee- 
tricity grew the many attractions of the 
park. 

Take the ‘‘trieck walk’’ that one encoun- 
ters shortly after entering. The planks of 
this spread in all directions as one moves 
forward, being jerked by a series of levers 
connected with a motor. So with the 
‘*Witching Waves’’—a canvas covered sur- 
face made to undulate in a similar manner. 
Over this surface ears full of laughing pas- 


sengers rock to and fro. 
But electricity was carried to bigger 
things. One day Thompson thought it 


would be a good idea to show the publie 
what damage could be done by a tremendous 
volume of water, suddenly turned loose. 
He spent $200,000 doing that and made as 
much more. He ealled his new attraction 
the ‘‘Crack of Doom.’’ By means of power- 
ful electric pumps he drew daily a million 
gallons of water from the ocean into a 
great reservoir. The water came, 65,000 
gallons every minute, through 22-inch mains. 

Then the reservoir was decorated to re- 
present a mountain and below it was built 
a ten-foot tank at the top of which was a 
mining town in miniature. When the show 


began the audience saw the town at sun- 
set. The lighting effects used by theatrical 
men were made doubly effective through 
Thompson’s skill. Gradually the painted 
sky darkened into night; one by one lights 
began to twinkle in the little houses, scenes 
of riot and dissipation came into being 
throughout the camp—some Gomorrah of 
the Northwest. Then, when the orgies were 
at their height, a judgment in the form of 
a sudden deluge was visited upon the place. 
Behind the scenes a man pressed a button 
and, the reservoir opening automatically, 
the water came hissing and tumbling down, 
sweeping everything before it and tumbling 
the little houses in a dark surge. 

It has been said of Thompson that his 
psychological recipe for amusement park 
success is ‘‘let the crowd amuse itself.’’ He 
does that with his ‘‘helter-skelter,’’ a cane 
slide down which people shoot amid the 
laughter of hundreds looking on. In nearly 
every other case, however, he calls upon 
electricity to help the crowd in the uneons- 
cious task of ‘‘amusing itself.’’ Yes, Thomp- 
son is enamored of electricity. Last year 
he even went so far as to do away with the 
little steam railroad that ran around Luna 
and in its place installed an electric sys- 
tem. Now he has two roads, two third- 
rails and two double end motor eabs. 


So it is with Dreamland. Its great tower 
formerly ablaze with thousands of lights 
hints that electricity is the keynote of the 
place, just as it is at the other two parts. 
They ’d no use for steam power of any kind. 
They even had a Hall of Electricity, in 
which one could be shocked for the asking 
and view all sorts of great apparatus to 
say nothing of electrical curling irons. 
Then they had their big illusion like the one 
at Luna. Only here it was called ‘‘The Fall 
of Pompeii,’’ and an electrical voleano got 
in its work after vari-colored electric 
lights have shown the city in beautiful hues. 
And there’s ‘‘Creation’’ too, the only con- 
structive show of the spectacular type. It, 
too, however, was dependent upon electrical 
effects. 

But let us leave these three great parks. 
We have seen that their success depends 
wholly upon electricity. Now let us visit 
the swarm of general attractions scattered 
throughout the Island. Most important 
among them is the Scenie Railway. Of this 
there are two types—the one in which the 
ears are motor driven, and the gravity rail- 
road. Of course the former type is using 
electricity all the time. The latter, though, 
employs it as well. By cables the cars are 
carried to the top of high points, where they 
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gain the potentiality for their wild dashes 
up and down and around. 

Also, we find in many of the side shows 
up-to-date uses of electricity. There are 
glass palaces, of many colored lights, and 
stairways, their steps charged with elee- 
tricity, giving the walker the sensation of 
countless needles entering the soles of his 
feet. 

And because of electricity Coney Island 
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is a suecess—such a success that twenty mil- 
lion people visit it every year, spending 
$2.25 apiece. The whole proposition would 
be regarded by a hard-headed business man 
as a gamble. But the splendid audacity of 
the showman makes a surety. In his weird 
city of make-believe he gives wild license to 
the imagination, and pays eash to bear out 
his theories that the publie wants to amuse 
itself in the most ridiculous manner. 





The Psychology of Vacations 


No one challenges the need of holidays in this age. The problem is to make 


the best possible use of them from every viewpoint 


THAT the working capacity of the average 
man is increased by a certain amount of 
off-time, rightly spent, is no longer challeng- 
ed. The problem facing wide-awake organ- 
izations is to induce him to make the most 
of his opportunity and to turn the period 
of relaxation to the profit of both employer 
and employe. Here, as in many modern 
instances, the business man turns to psy- 
chology for advice. One big manufactur- 
ing concern in the Middle West, auoted by 
William Hamilton Burquest in Business, 
distributes thousands of vacation pamphlets 
written by the company’s house-physician 
for the benefit of its employes. ‘‘Let your 
vacation be an investment in efficiency,’’ 
reads a salient extract from one of its 
pages. 

‘*Return from your outing in the country 
with a glowing surplus of health and en- 
ergy. While on your vacation avoid rigidly 
everything that will tend to weaken or 
undermine your nerves and muscular sys- 
tem. Avoid late hours—don’t be a night- 
owl—taboo gay companions and the de- 
lights of the bar. Keep your mind off busi- 
ness matters. Let your physical organiz- 
ation have a complete chance to recuper- 
ate in every direction. Go in for ade- 
quate exercise, long woodland walks at sun- 
rise, horseback riding, swimming, rowing 
and other athletic sports. Eat plenty of 
wholesome food. An important point to 
remember is this—sleep in a _ well-venti- 
lated room, and adhere to that excellent 
old saying—‘Early to bed and early to 
rise, makes a man healthy, wealthy and 
wise.’ ”’ 

The pamphlets, enclosed in the pay-en- 
velopes of the employe, with his vacation 


wages, contain illustrations and a list of 
desirable summer resorts with varying rates 
for weekly accommodations .‘‘We have 
observed,’’ remarks the head of the firm 
in question, ‘‘that a large percentage of 
employes in any concern will take a keen 
interest in a doctor’s advice. Scientific 
management,’’ he goes on to say, ‘‘may 
prevail in an office or shop, and officials may 
feel elated over the success of their A-1l 
system of man-handling, and yet they will 
often overlook the fact that their system 
can stand further improvement—perhaps 
another five or ten per cent.—by extending 
their program of scientific management so 
that it will embrace the employe’s leisure 
time.’’ 

‘*An employe’s physical and mental ae- 
tivity during his holiday or ‘off’ hours, 
one must remember, is sure to react upon 
his daily work-a-day usefulness. That fine 
and intricate piece of machinery—the ner- 
vous and muscular organization of man— 
needs careful and constant care. But how 
shall an employer impress the need of ad- 
herence to this truth upon the average em- 
ploye? How shall he induce subordinates 
to live efficiently? How shall he teach an 
employe to make his private thoughts and 
actions conform to the principles of scien- 
tific management? An employer can com- 
pel a man to conform to those principles 
pretty closely while at work, but after quit- 
ting time the employers’ jurisdiction over 
him practically ends. There is but one 
course left open for the employer. He can 
persuade his employes by counsel, reason 
and logic, written and oral, to apply the 
‘‘etficiency habit’ of office or shop to their 
daily life.’’ 
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Encouraged by the success of its vaca- 
tion pamphlet, the firm supplemented the 
latter by brief noonday talks once a week on 
‘‘Food and Efficiency,’’ ‘‘Health and In- 
dustry,’’ ‘‘The Psychology of Habit,’’ ete., 
by the house-physician. 

Many employers still grant vacations 
grudgingly. One large bank in Chicago, 
however, Mr. Burquest informs us, absolute- 
ly insists that every man in the institution 
take a vacation of two weeks or more, as 
the case may be. This is a matter not 
of sentiment, but of business. Every man 
must be away from his desk at least two 
weeks a year, and during his absence some- 
one else does his work, and thus the oppor- 
tunity to check him up is afforded. ‘‘ Aside 
from the expediency of giving vacations to 
bank employes,’’ explains the head of this 
institution, ‘‘it is unreasonable, if not dis- 
astrous, to expect a man to plod at his desk 
continually for twelve months at a stretch.’’ 

‘*Overwork and lack of recreation retard 
the faculties. To grant an employe a 
change of scene and association gives him 
a chance to get a truer perspective on his 
own manner of life. He can go away some- 
where and look at himself in a new light; 
perhaps he may become aware that he has 
been wasting his talents, that he has been 
falling into idle and dissipated habits. His 
vacation may thus give him time for ma- 
ture reflection. He may repent, and his 
repentance may convert him into a man of 
added energy and worth to himself and his 
employers. ’’ 

Seniority of service in this institution has 
the preference in the choice of vacation 
dates. Often the vacation is extended from 
two to three or four weeks in reeognition 
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of long and efficient service. A department 
store of some importance in the Northwest 
grants to clerks who attain a special stand- 
ard of selling efficiency an extra two weeks’ 
vacation with full pay. Thus top-notch 
clerks enjoy a four weeks’ vacation. ‘‘ Last 
season,’’ explains the store superintendent, 
‘‘there were nearly forty salespersons out 
of a sales force of one hundred and fifty 
who reached or exceeded the standard de- 
termined upon as worthy of special recog- 
nition on the part of the firm.’’ 

‘‘These supplementary vacations for 
meritorious service are given during the 
months of July, August and September. 
Those who win an extra two weeks are 
cordially welcome to them. Besides, clerks 
of this calibre need to have their vacations 
lengthened in order to be in better physical 
and mental trim. We feel that our ‘live 
wire’ clerks are reinvigorated by four 
weeks of recreation. It is an investment 
in effiicency, and works good for both the 
store and the clerks. 

‘‘The clerks of less efficient calibre re- 
ceive of course the usual two weeks’ vaca- 
tion with regular pay. We note that our 
supplementary vacation policy has improved 
the annual selling records of those less for- 
tunate elerks, who live in hopes of being 
just barely able to attain the standard sell- 
ing record. In cases where their records ap- 
proached somewhere near the set annual 
standard, we have allowed them one extra 
week in addition to the regular two weeks. 
Thus the spirit of fair play pervades our 
supplementary vacation policy, which we 
find has proved a fine asset in developing 
and promoting efficiency in the force behind 
the counter.’’ 





How to Make a 


Million Dollars 


Joy in work is the secret of success, says this authority—most fortunes 


are made by charting out some new course 


WRITING in the Business Philosopher, 
Milton Bejach gives some valuable advice 
on business development and money mak- 
ing. 

You own all the to-morrows in the world, 
he says. 

Broken, dispirited, discouraged, nerve- 
less to-day ? To-morrow new empires will 
be builded, new fortunes made, new glories 
won. New prospects will be located, new 
friends made, new customers made of the 


friendships formed a few days ago. There 
is no end to the opportunity for success 
that lies in to-morrow. 

A eollege professor is fond of saying that 
with preparation, a fair amount of brains 
and sufficient toil any man can become a 
millionaire. Some of us would not go so 
far as that, others believe every word of it. 

Granted that we have as much cerebral 
matter as the next man, to amass a million 
dollars we must be prepared to seize every 


























opportunity that crosses our path. Oppor- 
tunity crosses more than once, in spite of 
what the late Senator Ingalls said about it. 
Preparation consists in learning how to 
know Opportunity when we see it. 

For instance, a young lawyer, practising 
in Cuyahoga County, Ohio, whenever he 
had a client to practice on, spent much 
time in the court rooms, and noticed that 
counsel read decisions from the law reports. 
They read the number of the book, the 
page and the paragraph or two pertinent 
to the case in hand. He advised with him- 
self and the upshot of the case was that his 
citations were not read, but quoted from 
memory. The learned judges looked at him 
over their spectacles, the professional jury- 


men gasped. The judges sent for the 
books. The young lawyer grasped the op- 


portunity of making an impression for him- 
self as well as for his client. He recog- 
nized the fact that a statement made from 
memory, and made positively, bores in 
deeper, hits harder than a quotation read 
from a book. 

The effect on the jurymen was one hun- 
dred per cent. good. They reasoned, sub- 
consciously, that if the young man knew 
the law well enough to quote from memory 
he must know something about the facts 
which they were sworn to judge. The 
memory task the young lawyer set himself 
was easy of accomplishment when his cases 
were few. As his practice increased his 
ability to memorize grew with it. To-day, 
men say he can quote law, report number, 
page and paragraph, after one reading. 

Imagine the: effect on a prospect if the 
salesman gave him from memory extracts 
from testimonial letters, paragraphs from 
the catalogue, whole sections of intensified 
selling argument! 

A man may make a million dollars in 
any line of honest endeavor, but only when 
he finds joy in his work. There never was 
a rich man who did not find joy in the labor 
that made him rich. When the joy runs out 
of the doing the profits run with it. 
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All of us remember the story of Tom 
Sawyer, created by the immortal Mark 
Twain. Remember how Tom hated the job 
of whitewashing the fence? The boy was 
a born promoter. He painted the joy of 
whitewashing so vividly to his companions 
that they paid him in pennies, marbles and 
tops for the pleasure of wielding the brush. 
They found fun in the task, were willing 
to pay for doing it. Never, in a million 
years, would Tom Sawyer have made a good 
whitewash artist. We don’t know what 
happened to him after he was twenty-one, 
but it is a good guess that he promoted a 
railroad or two. 

Joy in doing? Fun out of a business or 
a profession? When an actor has a day 
off does he spend it in the country? Does 
he go fishing? Does he hie himself to the 
golf course? Not if there is a theatre in 
town. 

Edison works eighteen hours a day in 
his laboratory. He puts in his play time 
and his work time in the same room. 

Pleasure in work? What does the copy- 
reader or editor do with his play hours? 
Eighty per cent. of them are spent in slip- 
pered feet with a book under his nose. He 
robs his sleeping time to enjoy the work of 
others in his own line. 

Some men have made a million dollars by 
following other men. Most fortunes have 
been made by charting a new course. The 
doers are the men who value precedent 
beeause it tells them what not to do. The 
doers believe that ‘‘ precedent is something 


to be broken,’’ not preserved. The areh 
enemy of progress is precedent. 
The man who makes a million dollars 


is the man who does things differently, who 
gets under the hide, who sometimes startles 
the people with whom he is in close contact. 
Do you know such a man? Mark him 
well, for if he has a fair amount of brains, 
sufficient preparation to recognize oppor- 
tunity, ambition and determination, he will 
earve his name high up on the wall where 
the names of famous men are inscribed. 





Cutting Off New York’s Death Rate 


Sketch of ‘‘ man who chopped off five per cent. of New York’s 


death rate in seven years ”’ 


IN WRITING up ‘‘interesting people,’’ the 
American Magazine gives a sketch of Er- 
nst J. Lederle, ‘‘the man who chopped off 
five per cent. of New York’s death rate 
in seven years.’’ 


A far-visioned planner, an energetic and 
kindly administrator; with German thor- 
oughness, Yankee shrewdness, and universal 
humanity—strong, patient, able, just, ju- 
dicious. 
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That’s Lederle. 

The public health of New York City, an 
immense, congested, squalid metropolis— 
a hive, incessantly busy, rushing, roaring— 
a clutter of five million human beings, many 
very filthy and most of them careless. 

That’s his job. 

‘*Publie health is a purchasable commo- 
dity;—how much do you want to buy?’’ 

That’s his platform. 

New York City’s death-rate per thousand 
dropped from 20.01 in 1904 to 15.13 in 1911 
-—the lowest in the history of the city. 

That’s results. 

New York has at present a lower death- 
rate than Paris, Rome, Vienna, St. Peters- 
burg, Washington, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, Newark, Buffalo, Boston. She 
is about even with Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco. Cleveland is lower; so is Los Ange- 
les. New York’s achievement stands out, 
however, when you remember that these are 
young cities with a population mostly be- 
yond infaney and below old age, thereby 
giving an age-grouping favorable to low 
mortality, which is not the case in New 
York. 

London and Berlin have a lower rate— 
14.40 and 15.1 respectively. But the birth 
rate in New York is 25 per cent. higher 
than in Berlin and 10 per cent. higher than 
in London. Big cities are cruel to children, 
so with the higher birth-rate comes the 
higher death-rate. 

And thereby hangs the one tale that I 
have space to tell of Lederle. In 1910, 
19,000 children under two years old died 
in New York. Of these, 15,000 were less 
than one year old. 

Give a guess. Milk! 
guessed it the first time. 

Lederle laid down the law that all milk 
sold in the city should be classified into 
three grades: 


Precisely — you 
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(A)—suitable for infants and children. 

(B)—suitable for adults. 

(C-—suitable for cooking and manufac- 
turing purposes. 

All milk sold in grades A and B must 
comply with high special requirements or 
else be pasteurized. He opened fifteen milk 
stations where infants’ supplies can be had 
and instruction is given in the care and 
feeding of babies. This work is as yet 
barely begun—but in 1911 the deaths under 
two years had dropped from 19,269 to 17,- 
574. Two thousand babies net is some- 
thing for a starter. 

This is a bare sample. If you live in 
New York write to the Department at 
Fifty-fifth Street and Sixth Avenue and 
be put on the mailing list for their monthly 
bulletin. Then you will find out exactly 
what is doing with contagions, nuisances, 
food inspection, milk inspection, hospitals, 
vital statistics, and a hundred other things 
that are your concern—unofficially just as 
much your concern and your job as they 
are Lederle’s. 

Lederle has discovered a great truth that 
has made him a great man. It is this: you 
will never be truly happy until you have 
put as much energy and ability into serving 
the public good as you have put into your 
own private business. Mayor Gaynor dug 
that truth out of Epictetus long ago, and 
has made his appointments largely among 
men who see the same thing the same way. 
Like Tomkins, for instance, in the dock 
department, or Purdy, in the tax depart- 
ment, Lederle ‘‘doesn’t have to work.’’ 
He could lead a life of cultivated inaction 
if he wanted to. The Lederle Laboratories 
are immense money-makers. But Lederle’s 
hobby isn’t for money or fame. His hobby 
is for getting a good job done for the pub- 
lie good—simply ‘‘getting it across’’—and 
he works like a dog and is happy as a lord. 





Blundering Into Business 


Small investors should not risk all their capital in ventures 


with which they are unfamiliar 


VALUABLE advice to the inexperienced 
who are about to seek business investments 
is given by The World’s Work, in the fol- 
lowing article on ‘‘Blundering Into Busi- 
ness :”’ 

One of the most usual errors in putting 
money away is to buy into a business risk 
without knowing it. A few months ago, 








a man who inherited $20,000 in 1905 told 
me a story to illustrate this point. 

In 1908 he went out West. In Washing- 
ton he met a man who owned extensive 
timber holdings in British Columbia. The 
one imperative need of this man was ¢api- 
tal. He talked about lumber as the one sure 
road to wealth, if only he could get enough 





























ready money together to build a mill and 
begin to turn his standing timber into mar- 
ketable lumber. 

The upshot of this chance meeting was 
that the Ohio man put all his money into 
the stock of a new lumber company. It 
was a very favorable bargain, perfectly 
honest on both sides. No cash was wasted. 
The business began in a legitimate way. It 
paid from the start. In 1909, it paid 20 
per cent. on the money invested, and in 
1910 and 1911 25 per cent. The investor 
congratulated himself on the use of his 
money. 

Last winter, however, letters began to 
complain of the restricted working capital. 
A good line of credit at the bank was 
open, but the restricted method of doing 
business did not suit the Washington man. 
He wanted more eapital. He wanted to ex- 
pand the credit of the company. The in- 
vestor did not know just what to say. He 
saw that more money was needed; but he 
could not put up any more himself. The 
alternative was easier, and, he figured, per- 
fectly safe. Yielding to the request of his 
partner, he agreed to sign his name to notes 
of the company, and so do what he could 
to expand the credit and the working bal- 
ance of the concern. This done, he sat 
down to await the larger dividends he felt 
certain would come. 

Only a few weeks later came the thunder- 
clap. <A terse telegram informed him that 
a great lumber concern had failed, and 
that the Canadian banks were curtailing 
credit on that class of enterprise, and ask- 
ing that debts be paid. 

‘‘We must have a hundred thousand dol- 
lars by Saturday,’’ was the conclusion. 

Then, only, did the would-be investor 
realize that he was in business. He rose 
to the occasion. He took his whole corres- 
pondence on the matter, from the very 
beginning, down to Cincinnati, to a business 
man whom he had known for years. He 
threshed it out for two days. On Friday, 
he wired to Seattle, placing funds at the 
disposal of the company to meet its crisis. 
In the process, however, of getting that 
money, he had handed over control of the 
whole concern to other men. He had learned 
that he who borrows under fire pays for 
what he gets. 

This experience has not turned out un- 
happily. It is told here merely to illustrate 
how a man seeking the peace and security 
of a sound and careful investment may 
blunder into business, with its worries and 
its joys. 

Unfortunately the man most likely to 
be lured into a business venture when what 
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he really wants is an investment is the 
very small and innocent investor. The 
promoter and the speculative broker count 
upon the fact that the average small saver 
of money does not know the difference 
between investment and business, and they 
lead him into dangerous business risks 
under the guise of investment securities. 
Speaking generally, all mining promotion 
stocks and bonds represent not established 
investment opportunities, but business risks 
of an extreme type. The only mining secur- 
ity that remotely resembles an investment 
issue is that made by established mining 
property managed by reliable and experi- 
enced people, and having an established 
record for dividend payment, for produc- 
tion, and for consistent depreciation 
charges. Not more than one in three hun- 
dred of the mining securities offered to the 
publie possess these characteristics. 

In the railroad field there are plenty of 
investment opportunities, but there are also 
plenty of business risks. Any stock or bond 
that represents a railroad property under 
construction, without established earning 
capacity and without established traffic, 
should be bought only on the full under- 
standing that it is a partnership in a busi- 
ness enterprise rather than a sound and 
established investment security. 

In the industrial field an even larger 
percentage of the public offerings has the 
character of business risks rather than of 
investment securities. A new industrial 
security is particularly apt to be a specu- 
lative business proposition. Many indus- 
tries, no matter how well established they 
may seem, can never be conservatively 
classed as investment propositions. This 
is particularly true of companies that manu- 
facture products representing an invention 
or a machine, because they may be super- 
seded at any time by new inventions or new 
machines; and industries that represent 
products sold to the public by means of a 
heavy advertising appropriation. There are, 
of course, some exceptions to this rule, but 
they are companies that have been in busi- 
ness for a long time, whose products have 
become staple articles of merchandise, and 
whose good will is extremely solid and al- 
most beyond the reach of competition. 

The most alluring of all forms of security 
is the construction issue; that is, the issue 
of stocks or bonds put out to build some 
new railroad, to open some new mining 
property, to establish some new industry, or 
to float some new invention. It is here 
also that the greater risks may be found. 
Even the wisest and shrewdest of American 
business men cannot foretell with any ac- 
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curacy how such an investment will turn 
out. Every year our great financiers, push- 
ing forward big construction enterprises, 
trip over unlucky incidents and lose large 
amounts of money in business ventures of 
this sort. 

The late David H. Moffat, of Denver, 
trying to build a new line of railroad from 
Denver to Salt Lake, encountered the panic 
of 1907, and practically lost at one stroke 
the fortune that he had taken a life-time 
to build up. The late E. H. Harriman blun- 
dered into an even more obvious specula- 
tion in a big copper company of the South- 
west. He found himself so much involved 
that at one time he contemplated making 
a fight for control of the company. From 
all accounts he lost a substantial sum of 
money as a result of this little business ven- 
ture. Mr. Morgan’s house stepped into a 
similar loss in the Cincinnati, Hamilton & 
Dayton. Their venture into this property 
was probably not entirely voluntary; but 
no matter what the cause, the fact seems 
to be that they went into this road at a 
good price and got out of it at a good loss. 

Similarly, this same firm has been identi- 
fied from its beginning with the Interna- 
tional Mercantile Marine, and some of its 
partners were probably involved in the 
American Ship Building Company fiaseo of 
1902. A few years ago, the Guggenheims 
blundered into an adventure in the Cobalt 
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field and got out of it, it was reported at 
the time, at a substantial loss of money and 
at a great inconvenience besides. The late 
H. H. Rogers, as shrewd a financier as the 
United States has produced, became ambi- 
tious to build a new railroad from the coal 
fields of West Virginia to tidewater. Be- 
fore he finished that task he had been ob- 
liged to pledge a large amount of his per- 
sonal fortune to Wall Street, and had gone 
through a strain that probably helped to 
break down his constitution and to kill him. 


If you analyze such instances as these, 
you will discover that in some cases ap- 
parently level-headed business men put all, 
or very nearly all, their private fortunes 
into a singe venture, and stood to win an- 
other gigantic fortune or to lose practically 
the entire fortune that they already had. 
The result is sometimes complete ruin, as 
in the ease of Mr. Moffat. On the other 
hand, when such men as Mr. Harriman, or 
such firms as the House of Morgan, have 
been found in losing ventures, it invariably 
turns out that only a small proportion of 
their wealth is involved in the venture, and 
they write off their losses without much 
trouble. 

Unhappily, the smaller the investor and 
the more difficult his accumulation of money, 
the more likely he is to risk it all on a 
single chanee. 





A Thousand Miles an Hour Now Possible 


Great speed may be attained by the wheelless car, the invention 
of a French inventor 


AMONG the notable achievements and 
theories of the day in Science, Hearst’s 
Magazine last month placed ‘‘the wheel- 
less ear that may reach a thousand-miles- 
an-hour speed. Newspaper readers, it says, 
were startled recently by the announcement 
that a new type of conveyance had been 
invented—a new ear able to develop a speed 
of one thousand miles an hour. It seems 
almost an anti-climax to say that the an- 
nouncement further declared, a speed of 
three hundred miles an hour could be ‘‘eas- 
ily attained.’’ 

It must be added by way of interpreta- 
tion that the vehicle for which such a start- 
ling future is predicted, is still only in the 
experimental stage. To speak quite ac- 
curately it exists only in the form of labora- 


tory models. These models, however, give 
a really remarkable performance, and dem- 
onstrate the principles upon which the com- 
mercial car is expected to work. 

The inventor of the new machine is Mr. 
Emile Bachelet, a Franco-American elec- 
trical engineer, now living in New York. 

The car itself is a metal cylinder, with 
conical ends to overcome air resistance (in 
other models, a skeleton of steel), the base 
of the ear being a plate of aluminium. The 
ear has neither wheels nor internal mechan- 
ism, yet it is capable of traveling along the 
miniature track at a high rate of speed. 
While in progress, it does not rest on the 
track itself, but moves through the air, 
seemingly unsupported. 

The explanation of the mystery is that 
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the car passes over a series of electro-mae- 
aets which are energized coincidentally with 
the passage of the car by electricity con- 
veyed from guide rails to the magnets by 
brushes adjusted to the side of the ear. 
These brushes supply the only contact of 
any part of the car with the rails when the 
apparatus is in motion. The effect of the 
electro magnets is to repel the aluminium 
plate, by inducting what are called eddy 
currents, and the entire car is thus lifted 
and supported on an invisible cushion of 
ether. It is held in the air as firmly as if 
it were supported by springs of steel, vet 
one may pass one’s hands beneath the bot- 
tom of the car without experiencing any 
sensation whatever. 

Mr. Bachelet’s model car, supported thus 
in the air by the electro magnets, is drawn 
forward by the attractive influence on the 
steel body of the car, of other magnets 
which are coiled, in the form of so-called 
solenoids, at intervals along the track. As 
the weight of the car rests entirely on the 
electro-magnetic ether cushion, there is no 
progress except that offered by the air it- 
self, and the possibilities of its speed are 
to be guaged practically with reference to 
this obstruction only. The current in each 
successive solenoid is of course shut off 
automatically, just as the ear reaches the 
neutral point within the cylinder. 
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That the model of this unique type of 
Wheelless vehicle works perfectly, Mr. 
Bachelet has demonstrated to many compe- 
tent witnesses. Whether the principle ean 
be applied economically on a commercial 
scale remains to be shown. The objection 
has been made that it would require, even 
according to Mr. Bachelet’s own ecaleula- 
tions, as much power to raise a passenger 
coach off the tracks as it would to propel 
a loaded car of ordinary weight at a high 
rate of speed. But it is admitted that this 
might not be an insuperable objection, pro- 
vided the enormous speeds predicted by the 
inventor can be attained in practice. 

The only obvious barrier is air pressure, 
which becomes a factor of vast significance 
when high speeds are in question. But pre- 
cisely what are the limits of speed beyond 
which air pressure becomes practically an 
impenetrable wall, no one as yet knows. 
The pessimistic ecaleulator may advanta- 
geously recall that an engineering prophet 
in 1829 offered to eat a wheel of Stephen- 
son’s ‘*Roeket’’ 


should 


if that pioneer locomotive 
prove able to compass ten miles 
The ‘*Roecket’’ actually made 
thirty miles an hour on its trial trip— 
which seemed as great a 
three hundred 
to-day. 


an hour. 


miracle then as 


hour 


miles an would seem 





Would You Pay Yourself Wages ? 


Honestly, Would You Employ Yourself ?—A Plain Question of Self-Examination 


Which Workers Might Consider 


To most people this will be a new view- 
point? And we venture the opinion that 
it will be f®& somewhat novel one, too, 
‘¢Would you pay yourself wages?’’ asks E. 
N. Ferdon in the Business Builder. 

‘‘Honestly now, would you employ your- 
self ?’’ . 

‘Did you ever put that question to your- 
self? Did you ever answer it fairly and 
squarely, way down in your heart and way 
back in vour head—answer it the way you 
knew it should be answered? Did you ever 
answer it without quibble or evasion, with- 
out ifs or buts, without any other feeling 
but that of commercial disinterestedness ?”’ 

‘You say that can’t be done? But st 
ean. You’ve done it hundreds of times; 
I’ve done it; our neighbor has done it. The 


real true answer is in the way-back feel- 
ine—that innermost consciousness—that ob- 
trudes itself whenever the question comes 
up and we wrestle with it. 

‘¢When you’re dissatisfied with your job, 
when everyone else seems to be doing bet- 
ter than you, when you feel that your ser- 
vices aren’t appreciated as substantially as 
they should be, when you rail at what the 
house doesn’t do for you, when you spend 
a couple of hours of each working day 
nursing your woes instead of putting your 
shoulder to the business, when, in fine, you 
are absolutely certain you’re getting no 
square deal, then ask yourself the ques- 
tion: 

‘‘Honestly now, would you employ your- 


self ?’’ 
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‘*The long odds are that you’re in a bet- 
ter pogition to answer that question even 
than your employer. Of course, whether 
you answer it truly or not, whether you 
answer it the way your innermost con- 
sciousness tells you to, is another matter. 
An innermost consciousness has a way of 
showing a man up to himself in a most un- 
varnished way. You can’t get away from 
it, either. You know it’s there even when 
you try to ignore it. 

‘‘An innermost consciousness never 
comes out and calls the other part of your 
mind a liar or a hypocrite without its being 
pretty sure of the ground it stands on. 
For innermost consciousness is the most 
unprejudieced fellow in the world. He 
takes you as he finds you, when you’re try- 
ing to take yourself, perhaps, in any other 
form. 

‘‘Honestly now, would you employ your- 
self ?’’ 

‘*Don’t start envying the pull that others 
seem to have, the raises in salary others 
vet, the niee things said about the work of 
those around you; don’t begin to euss the 
boss, to damn the manager, to vilify the 
superintendent, to accuse’ the house, be- 
cause you seem to keep stationary, because 
you don’t go up faster. Instead, just put 
that question to yourself and let your in- 






nermost consciousness answer it for you If 
your innermost consciousness says: ‘ You’ve 
a right to kick, old man. The deal isn’t 
just square,’ then kick—but do your kick- 
ing where kicking wili do some good, if 
there’s merit behind it. And _ the only 
place it will do good is to the face of the 
man to whom you are responsible, or some- 
one over him. 

‘When you think you’ve got a kick 
coming, register it with the right party—- 
or else strangle it. 

‘*If, however, that innermost conscious- 
ness says: ‘‘I’ll be blamed if I’d employ 
you,’ then, for goodness sake, keep mum 
and hustle for all you’re worth—because if 
you’re not worth hiring you may be worth 
firing.’’ 

It’s the balance on the credit side of the 
ledger that makes fortunes, the balance on 
the debit side that breaks them. Now, 
therefore, is a good time to strike a bal- 
ance. 

‘Honestly now, would you employ your- 
self ?’’ 

There are some employers, also, who 
might at times advantageously put the 
question to themselves: ‘‘Honestly now, 
would you employ yourself?’’ 

The word failure only applies to the one 
who quits the fight —The Business Builder. 





The Fighting Leader of the Progressive Party 


Frank A. Munsey declares United States has great political movement 


and man to lead it 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT has no more 
loyal supporter in his fight for the presi- 
dency than Frank A. Munsey, whose pub- 
heations are already waging a magnificent 
‘ampaign in behalf of the new Progressive 
leader. Writing in Munsey’s Magazine, Mr. 
Munsey gives this brief sketch of Roose- 
velt the Fighter: 

A great political leader without a great 
political movement back of him ean ac- 
complish nothing; a great political move- 
ment without a great leader can make little 
progress. 

To-day we have both the great movement 
and the great leader. It is certain that no 
man in America appeals to the imagination 
of the people with anything like the force 
of Mr. Roosevelt, and it is probable that no 
man in this country ever equaled him in 
this respect. 





He has been the champion of the plain 
people for more than thirty years—since 
boyhood, in fact—and never, in all his 
public eareer, from Assemblyman to Gover- 
nor of New York, and from Governor of 
New York to President of the United 
States, has he once sacrificed the people that 
he might seek the favor of wealth and 
power of any kind, social or otherwise. 

Moreover, he has not been merely a nega- 
tive friend of the people. He has achieved 
for them in great measure—has achieved 
for all the people, rich and poor alike, 
in the wise legislation he has secured, and 
in awakening the public conscience to a 
righteous sense of civie duty and social jus- 
tice. 

It is because of this enviable record of 
achievement in reforms and big, broad 
statesmanship, and because of his unflag- 
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ging interest in whatever makes for the 
general good of all the people, that he holds 
so great a place in the hearts of the Ameri- 
ean people. 

Furthermore, Mr. Roosevelt is the type of 
man that stirs the blood of the people. He 
is the embodiment of democracy, the cow- 
boy, the soldier, the huntsman, the scholar, 
the writer, the orator, and the statesman. 
He is a man of most unusual mental, moral, 
and physical courage. There are counter- 
parts of Mr. Roosevelt in any one of these 
qualifications, but I know of no counter- 
part of him in this country, or anywhere in 
the world, combining the three in one. 

Governor Sheehan once told me of a con- 
versation he had with Mr. Roosevelt, stand- 
ing before the mounted skin of a monster 
grizzly bear which Mr. Roosevelt had shot 
at close range—so close that the odds at one 
instant seemed greatly in favor of the griz- 
zly. After a description of the dramatic 
fight, Mr. Roosevelt suddenly turned to Gov- 
ernor Sheehan and said: 

‘But, Governor, | shall never be satisfied 
until I have killed a grizzly bear with a 
knife!’’ 

This incident suggests the physical cour- 
age of the man—a courage that knows no 
retreat. 

But his physical courage is not greater 
than his mental and moral courage. In the 
Legislature and out of the Legislature, in 
caucus and convention, and as President of 
the United States, he has held true to the 
line of duty and has fought his fights to a 
triumphant finish — fought with the same 
vigor, the same kind of courage, that made 
him wish to grapple to a death encounter, 
knife in hand, with a grizzly bear. 

Nearly all of his great triumphs in rate- 
regulation, in bringing about the control of 
railroads, in forcing a halt upon the ruth- 
less onward march of giant corporations, in 
legislation for pure food, pure drugs, em- 
ployers’ liability, and social justice—nearly 
all of these were the result of terrific strug- 
gles with an unwilling and defiant Congress. 
No. man, unless he had been a fighter of 
the courage and quality of Roosevelt, could 
have overcome the opposition that massed 
itself solidly against the President’s re- 
forms and constructive policies. 

No wonder that a man of this type ap- 
peals to the imagination of the great Ameri- 
can populace; no wonder that he stirs them 
to enthusiasm and loyalty. 

This description of Mr. Roosevelt would 
be incomplete, and would leave an erroneous 
impression, if I were to say nothing of the 
other side of his character. What TI have 
said pictures him as a man of tremendous 
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initiative, tremendous energy, and tremen- 
dous fighting foree. But this is only one 
view of Mr. Roosevelt. As a friend, a 
neighbor, a good fellow, a charming eom- 
panion, a husband and father, he is like- 
wise an exceptional man—not so exception- 
al as in his mental and physical powers, but 
very exceptional, nevertheless. 

He has the keenest sense of humor and a 
most kindly and beyish nature. His wide 
reading, his ample tund of knowledge, and 
his vast experience with people and in great 
affairs has equipped him to be, as he is, 
one of the most entertaining of men. But 
beyond all this, beyond all the qualities and 
qualifications I have mentioned, he is a 
leader of men, a man who impresses his 
leadership on everybody, a man who in- 
spires all about him, energizes all about 
him, and is an uplift to all about him. 

It is because of this faculty that he is so 
extraordinary as an executive and adminis- 
trative genius. He puts the spark of life 
into everything he touches, implants it in 
every man about him, with the result that 
men of indifferent capacity, under the in- 
spiration of his leadership, under the stim- 
ulus of his mind, take on some of the force 
that radiates from him and show the efli- 
ciency of really first-rate men. 

This is leadership, big leadership, execu- 
tive and administrative genius of the high- 
est, the most superlative order. And this is 
the man of the hour, the man who stands 
as the embattled and unflinching leader of 
the new political party, founded on the idea 
of progress and social justice, founded as 
a protest against boss control of political 
parties, and against the domination of po- 
litical parties by corrupt, selfish financial 
interests and vast, concentrated money 
power, 

No political party ever started out with 
fairer prospects of growing into a great, 
sound organization, an organization of the 
people and for the people, than this new 
Progressive Party. ‘The cause is right, the 
leader is a man who leads, and the serious 
people of the country are earnestly back of 
both. 

The illustrations in this article show Mr. 
Roosevelt in action as vividly as still-life 
photographs can portray a man. In these 
pictures you will see the strength, the de- 
termination, the tensity of the man. You 
will see that back of his expression, back of 
his utterance, there is deep, intense sinceri- 
ty, coupled with tremendous physical, moral 
and mental force. 

Mr. Roosevelt is now fifty-three years 
old, in the very prime of life. In his energy 
and his endurance he shows none of the 
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wear and tear of work and years. Indeed, 
there isn’t a fitter man in the whole country 
to-day. He came through the recent cam- 
paign for the Presidential nomination, un- 
dergoing the most strenuous strain, speak- 
ing as he did all over he country, and 
several times a day, without showing even 
a sign of fatigue. For instance, finishing 
at midnight in New Jersey, the next day he 
appeared at his editorial desk in New 
York, where he turned of a vast amount of 
accumulated work, and also saw many 
callers. 

Of the many great political fights in 
which Mr. Roosevelt has been engaged in 
his thirty years of public life, he now has 
on his hands the greatest of all. It is a 
titanic task to build a new nation-wide or- 
vanization, covering our vast territory and 
reaching our population of one hundred 
millions. And in this instance the task is 
complicated, the difficulties intensified by 
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reason of the brief time remaining before 
the election on November 5. But all diffi- 
culties shrink when actual work begins, and 
the work has begun. In fact, it began in the 
minds of the Orchestra Hall audience in 
Chicago on Saturday night, the 22nd of 
June, even before Mr. Roosevelt had finished 
his great speech saying that he would accept 
the nomination of the Progressive Party. 
The leadership of Mr. Roosevelt was never 
seen to greater advantage and never better 
felt than on that oceasion, which is des- 
tined to mark a big place in American 
history. 

The audience in that hall, when that 
meeting broke up, was ready to follow Mr. 
Roosevelt to any rational length in the 
cause for which he stood, to any rational 
length in a rebuke to the dishonesty and 
crookedness of the great convention in the 
Coliseum, that had passed into history but 
an hour before. 





Real Education — and No Holidays 


New ideas being put into practice in Michigan schools illustrate 


the advantages of ‘“‘live”’ 


THE Michigan schools, as described in the 
American Edueational Review by Isathleen 
Nicholson, seem to be a very happy illus- 
tration of ‘‘live’’ education. Mr. Luther 
L. Wright, the leader of State edueation, 
has made great changes on the convention- 
al methods. 

To supply children with vocabulary and 
ideas, he set them memorizing the most 
beautiful selections of prose and poetry in 
the language, then the very best stories 
were culled from literature, including fic- 
tion, fable, folklore, nature biography, and 
history. The echild’s interest in things 
beautiful was developed by the use of pic- 
tures earefully selected and discussed by 
them. Copies of the best pictures and sta- 
tuary were placed in every school. Nature 
was drawn upon; experimental gardens, 
collections of soil, rock, plants were made 
by the children, birds, plants, animals. 
Loeal industries and scenery were studied. 
The child was taught to express himselt 
orally. 

When the pupils entered the eighth 
and ninth grades, then they were ready 
for written work. Then, too, technical 
grammar is taught, the pupils being ready 
for it. The text-book is discarded, not 


education 


only in language work, but in arithmetie. 
Number work consists in the visualizing 
of oral problems. No pencil, pen or paper 
is used until the seventh grade, yet every 
arithmetical prineiple has been used and 
mastered orally before that time. Othex 
forms of sense training are constantiy 
used. ‘The ehildren run about the room 
noiselessly on the ball of the foot—never 
walk. In all the work they are trained 
to use hands, eyes, ears; and the co-ordina 
tion of muscles thus developed results in 
ease, grace, poise, and skill. So far the 
system seems admirable. 

But what will impatient school boys and 
girls think of the next feature? :— 

One of the most important articles of 
the ereed is the recommendation of the 
twelve months’ school system to the at- 
tention of taxpayers and other edueators. 
Mr. Wright refers to our present system as 
a traditional survival from the days when 
our forbears required the help of the boys 
and girls in the farm during the summer 
season. ‘To-day the growing demand for 
vaeation schools proves that no real need 
exists for the long idle summer vacation. 
In our own day, when school is no longer 
regarded as a preparation for life, but is 











recognized as being life itself, the lone 
gaps of time seem entirely superflous, 
and the misguided, undirected vaeation a 
real loss. School is no longer a mere grind 
over texts, but a place replete with incen- 
tives to activity. It is the child’s social 
centre, harmonized to meet the developing 
needs of his own nature, wherein he lives 
among his peers in his own little world. In 
these schools the discipline practically 
takes care of itself. It is his natural en- 
vironment in which everything has been 
arranged on a basis of appeal to his native 
tendencies. The dawn of every instinct has 
become the creation of the child’s real 
world, wherein everything is his own tan- 
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gible, appreciative possession. It is the 
goal to which he turns instinetively in the 
morning and to whieh he goes eagerly and 
earnestly. His attitude towards it, in these 
schools, is a revelation to the visitor who 
watches his absorbed interest in every de- 
tail of his work, which he approaches al- 
most reverentially and without coercion of 
any kind. Is there any excuse for turning 
him out of this environment during three 
months of the year? Moreover, three 
months’ vacation means that throughout a 
twelve years’ course of grade and high 
school, the child loses thirty-six months or 
three full years of the most valuable time 
of his life. 





How the Machine Ematicipates Man 


Opportunities for employment have been increased and not diminished 


by modern and useful inventions 


MR. H. H. SUPLEE writes in Cassier’s 
on the replacement of the man by the 
machine. He recalls how steam was 
first used in order to pump water from 
the flooded mines of Cornwall, then ap- 
plied to the driving of flour mills and 
textile mills. In spite of the fear that 
the labor so displaced would remain un- 
employed, the opportunities for employ- 
ment have been increased and not dim- 
inished. The pumping of water has made 
possible an ample water supply to great 
centres of population, and thus lowered 
the death-rate. 

The steam engine has transformed he 
commerce of the world, and enabled the 


excess population of the older settled 
portions to be distributed over new 
areas. So with the development of rail- 
ways. The fearfully hard and brutal- 


izing labor of puddling has now been 
transferred to mechanical appliances, and 
the Bessemer converter is doing much of 
the work formerly consuming the bodies 
of vigorous men. 

In the handling of pig iron great econo- 
my has been effected by the lifting mag- 
net :— 

With a cargo of 4,000,000 pounds of pig 
iron, the time required to unload this ves- 
sel with twenty-eight men was two days 
and two nights, which corresponds to about 
3,000 pounds per man per hour, or about 
fifteen tons per day of ten hours, agreeing 
very well with Mr. Taylor’s figures under 


ordinary day’s work. When the lifting 
magnet was introduced, the total time re- 
quired for unloading was reduced to eleven 
hours, and this was done by two men, whose 
labor consisted in manipulating the con- 
trollers in the cages of the cranes. Thus 
two men and two magnets did the work of 
twenty-eight men in less than one-fourth 
the time. 

The Whitney gin for removing seed from 
cotton fibre may be said to have caused the 
immense entire cotton industry of Eng- 
land and America. If a machine could be 
invented to pick cotton, it is stated that 
the present crop of ten or twelve million 
bales a year might be more than doubled. 
The campbell machine, tested in Texas, is 
said to have a capacity of 6,400 pounds of 
cotton a day, or more than twelve bales. 
This corresponds to the work of thirty 
skilled cotton pickers. It only involves the 
services of one man and a boy at a cost of 
about six dollars, compared with about fifty 
dollars for picking the same amount by 
hand. 

In spite of the mechanical development 
of agriculture, still only about 5 per cent. 
of the agricultural work in the United 
States is mechanically performed. All the 
manifold applications of electricity have 
resulted in the relief of many from bur- 
densome toil, while providing new and 
lighter occupations for thousands. The 


kind of labor most readily displaced by 
machinery is that of the untrained man 
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who works principally with his muscle 
and, therefore, the laborer must learn 1.0 
work with his head as well as his hands, 
and to do things at the same time that 
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are lighter and more valuable than form- 
erly. An entirely different kind of train- 
ing from that formerly supplied by the old 
apprenticeship system is needed. 





The Coming 


of Bonaparte 


Piece of brilliant writing, as vivid as cinematograph and as 


graphic as Macaulay, by Lord Rosebery 


THE distinction of the Fortnightly Review 
is a paper by Lord Rosebery on the com- 
ing of Bonaparte. it was originally writ- 
ten as a pretace to tle Nelson edition of 
M. Vandal’s ‘*L’Avenement de _ Bona- 
parte,’’ where it appeared in a Freneh 
translation. It is a piece of brilliant writ- 
ing, as vivid as a cinematograph, and as 
graphic as Macaulay. Lord Rosebery says 
that in this book we see the first accession 
to power of Napoleon, and his first ap- 
pearance as a ruler: 

New and wider horizons open before him, 
to be boundless. As the narrative 
proceeds we see the meagre conqueror dis- 
appearing and replaced by something lar- 
ver. There is something looming, one ean 
scarcely say what, which obliterates the 
craving soldier Bonaparte; it is Napoleon 
in the egg. 

The drama opens in 1799 with Sieyes as 
director, who saw that a heroic figure was 
required. Bonaparte, with all his victories, 
was shut up in Egypt, but finally he arrives 
in France: 

His arrival savors of the marvellous. He 
has traversed and escaped hostile fleets al- 
most by a miracle, revisiting his birth- 
place for the last time, and he has arrived 
safe. The Directory, with a grimace, grud- 
gingly announces the news. The nation 
cares little for the grimace, so long as the 
news be true. There is unbounded enthusi- 
asm; legislation cannot proceed; ‘‘sutfo- 
cated with emotion,’’ the legislators ad- 
journ. 

Then follows an explanation which may 
by some alarmed reactionaries to-day be 
regarded as not without present reter- 
ence > 

Why is there this remarkable outburst ? 
The answer is simple enough. It is not that 
the nation eraves for fresh glory at the 
hands of the conqueror. What it demands 
is order at home, and peace abroad. 

Order in the first place. For ten years 
they have been living on high aspirations 
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varied by massacre, believing that legisla- 
tion can effect everything, even transform 
human nature; and that taxation can be so 
adjusted by getting rid of the wealthy as 
to enrich and benefit the poor; worshipping 
in fact, the silly gods that blight a nation. 
In five years, 3,400 laws have been enacted, 
enough to make the months of modern leg- 
islators water, enough to convert earth into 
heaven were earth convertible by sue) 
means. All that had been produced was 
anarchy, poverty, and discontent. Nor had 
the finance of the system been more sue- 
cessful. The graduated tax on property 
had been a hopeless failure, and the Trea- 
sury was empty. The aspect of the pro- 
vinees was little better. In Lyons, the see- 
ond eity of France, the Revolution had 
ravished like an earthquake, and destroyed 
whole quarters of the town. In Marseilles, 
the third, we are told, there seemed nothing 
surviving but hatreds. Bringandage reigned 
in some departments, civil war in others. 

It is not wonderful then that peace is the 
passion of the citizens, not only for itself, 
hut because they feel that without peace 
the restoration of order is impossible. 
Other generals may gain victories, but the 
population has an ingrained faith that only 
Bonaparate can secure peace. He alone is 
victorious enough to terminate a war. And 
the only way to end the Revolution is to 
end the war. 

The way Bonaparte fulfilled this role 
is then told in a series of flashlight pie- 
tures. The Council of Five Hundred is re- 
moved by its President, Lucien Bonaparte, 
to St. Cloud. Bonaparte addresses them, 
loses nerve, hesitates, is hustled and eursed; 
‘*stout Jacobins seize the little fellow and 
shake him like a rat.’’ 

His face is seratched to blood. His 
furious words lash his soldiery to rage. 
This is outside :— 

Inside, Lucien is still vainly struggling 
with his colleagues. At last he sends in 
whispers a message to his brother that the 

















assembly must be broken up in ten min- 
utes, or he can answer for nothing. Bona- 
parte sees that this is the eritieal mom- 
ent, and that he must make use of the presi- 
dential authority by capturing the Presi- 
dent. Grenadiers enter and remove Lueien; 
the arrest of the President involves the 
dispersal of the Council. Outside he joins 
the General, and, with the authority of 
President of the Five Hundred, improvises 
in a passionate speech the famous legend 
of the poniards with which an attempt had 
been made to murder his brother. The 
brothey with bleeding face is by his side. 
The time for action has come. Murat en- 
ters the Orangery where the Five Hundred 
are assembled, with drums beating and his 


soldiers. ‘‘Kick these people out cf 
doors,’’ is his brief order, quickly ae- 
complished. ‘‘The petticoated crowd’’ of 


futile senators in imitation togas is hustled 
out to the relentless beating of the drums. 
The soldiers lift the more obstinate from 
their seats and carry them out like naughty 
children. These lamentable and discredited 
tribunes are helpless and become ridicu- 
lous. They seuffle out amid the scoffs and 
scorn of the crowd. 

So the Five Hundred were disposed « 
But legality required some sanetiiationts 
basis for future proceedings. So thirty of 
the fugitive Five Hundred were collected; 
the Ancients, too, were collected. Betlore 
the Rump of the two assemblies Consuls 
Bonaparte, Sieyes, and Ducos took the 
oaths :— 

The work of reorganization required in- 
finite tact and patience, and here Bonaparte 
reveals himself in a new character. He ts 
eminently tactful and imperturbable. He 
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has keep vigilant wateh in three di- 
rections where there is danger; he has to 
watch the Royalists, the Jaeobins, and the 
army, Which is Republican. He has to bal- 
ance, to conciliate, to inspire confidenee on 
the one hand without 

and distrust on the other. 
eral—for he is only thirty 
incredible that seems! 


exciting jealousy 
The young Gen- 
years old, how 
haggard and ema- 


ciated, toils feverishly for eighteen hours 
a day, sees everyone of every party, works 
io bring order out of confusion. 

The Constitution is at last settled; there 
are to be three Consuls, two with deliber- 
ative voice, but the decision of the First 
Consul is to be final. 

After his hurry to Italy and a new vie- 
tory against Austria: 


Marengo has changed him, he has. be- 
come master, his tone is eurt and imperi- 
ous. He knows that whether the fatal 


it has g@iv- 
Kven on his way 
he eould not have 


battle has brought peace or not, 
en him supreme power. 
home he has done what 
done before—he has opened negotiations 
for a Coneordat. He is now master of 
France, ready to be master of Europe. 


Yes, Franee has found the man she 
sought, to rid her for the time at least of 
Revolution. But she has also found a 


master. And on Europe his hand will be 
not less heavy. It will take the Continent 
fourteen and a generation of mankind 
to get rid of |im. 

The curious reader wonders whether, in 
giving this preface in its original English 
to the British publie, Lord Rosebery wish- 
es to hint that the time in British polities 


vears 





The Why and Wherefore of Dinner 


There is reason in our madness in methods of eating, declares authority 


who has studied question 


IS THERE ANY REASON for our methi- 
ods of eating? Instead of having a stereo- 
typed dinner, with courses of the kind and 
in order sanctified by custom, is it not just 
as well to sit on a log and eat sandwiches? 
Pienickers think it is—once in a while, at 
least, but Dr. R. S. Levenson, writing in 
The California Medical and Surgical Re- 
view, tells us that they are wrong. There 
is good reason why we should not top off 
with soup, or start in with ice cream. Pos- 


for the strone man armed is not far dis- 
tant. 
siblv in far-distant climes, China, for in- 


stanee, where there are different customs ot 
eating, there may be as good reasons of a 
different sort; but, at any rate in our own 
land. Dr. Levenson is sure that discoveries 
in the physiology of f digestion, made during 
the ch dozen years. have shown that there 


is sé ientl ifie hasis tor our habits in the tak- 
ing of food. Our unconscious routine of 
courses at dinner ‘‘takes thorough cogniz- 


ance.’’ the doctor believes, **of the plysi- 
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ological principles upon which digestion is 
founded.’’ He says, as quoted in an ab- 
stract made for The Scientifie American 
Supplement, New York :— 

‘*In more elaborate affairs than the or- 
dinary dinner there is seen to be on an- 
alysis a purposiveness in our practices that 
may on casual observation seem to be en- 
tirely without physiological significance. 
Take, for instance, the elaborate gowns 
worn by the women and the evening suits 
by the men, the floral decorations, and the 
musie. 

‘There is no doubt that each of these 
serves the function of composing a gener- 
ally favorable stage-setting, as it were, for 
digestion. It has been abundantly shown 
in recent years that a person’s mood is of 
the greatest significance in the perforim- 
ance of the digestive funetions. If one is in 
a happy trame of mind, free from cares 
and worries of his professioaal or com- 
mercial surroundings, digestion proceeds as 
it normally should; on the other hand, wor- 
ry, anger, and anxiety are potent faetors 
in destroying the normal progress of the 
digestive functions. There ean be but hit- 


tle doubt that such practices as we have 


mentioned tend to dispel any ot these un- 
favorable moods that may be the relies 
of the eare-laden day, and produce a frame 
of mind conducive to the normal progress 
of digestion. 

‘‘Coming now to a consideration of the 
composition of the meal itself, think how 
frequently the first course consists of some 
article of food which appeals fereibly to 
our sense of smell, as caviar, sardellen, 
anchovies, or smoked salmon. This prac- 
tice is of course in accord with the prin- 
ciples of digestion first thoroughly investi- 
gated by Pavlow, who showed in his won- 
derful series of experiments that the most 
potent factors in the production of a fav- 
orable flow of gastrie juice are stimuli 
which appeal to the various special senses, 
chiefly smell and_ taste. Moreover, the 
taste of these articles as_ well as others 
commonly employed as one of the introduc- 
tory courses of a meal, such as oyster, lob- 
ster, clam, or crab cocktail, salads, and the 
various relishes, is such as to appeal for- 
cibly to the sense of taste and thus pro- 
duce an abundant flow of ‘psychical’ gas- 
trie juice. ; R ; ; . ° 

‘‘The seeond course in the usual dinner 
menu is soup, and here we again find sub- 
stantial physiological reasons for its being 
placed where it is. Here also we are in- 
debted to Pavlow for the discovery of the 
fact that the only other stimulus to the 
flow of gastric juice, besides the various 
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appeals to the special senses, is a chemical 
one, and the most potent factors inducing 
this flow of chemical gastrie juice are the 
meat extractives, which of course are thie 
prineipal components of broths and soups. 
We thus see that there is a definite physio- 
logical reason for the introduction of broths 
and soups into the early stages of the 
meal. 

‘‘The entree which usually follows the 
soup apparently serves the rather nega- 
tive purpose of merely consuming time for 
the acid gastric juice to be secreted in suffi- 
cient quantities to be in readiness for re- 
ception of the next, and, from the gastric 
standpoint, the most important course of 
the meal, the meat course; so far as gas- 
trie digestion is concerned, proteids, as 
represented by meat, are the most import- 
ant articles of the meal, and it is the di- 
gestion of these for which we may con- 
sider the previous gastrie activity to have 
been in preparation. 

‘*Dessert is usually composed of entirely 
different foodstuffs than are the earlier 
courses. Carbohydrate preparations of 
frozen foods composed chiefly of milk or 
cream, water, fruit flavors, and sugar, com- 
pose the desserts usually found on the 
modern menu. Here again physiological 
research gives us an excellent reason for 
the placing of these articles at the end of 
the meal. Until within recent years the 
general medical as well as lay view of the 
stomach was a large hollow organ which by 
a vigorous churning movement mixed to- 
gether all of the foodstuffs introduced into 
it, and, when this was sufficiently churned 
and mixed, expelled it into the duodenum. 

To-day we know that this is quite ineor- 
rect. Instead of there being a general ad- 
mixture of all the matter taken into the 
stomach there is a layer-like arrangement 
in which the material first introduced takes 
a peripheral position next to the gastric 
mucosa, that subsequently introduced tak- 
ing a more and more central position. Only 
the material which lies next to the gastric 
mucuous membrane is acted upon by the 
gastric juice; when the latter agent has 
sufficiently acidified and peptonized this, 
the slow wavy peristalsis of the fundus 
moves this peripheral position into the 
pyloric antrum and thus the next layer 
comes into contact with the mucosa. 

‘¢According to this progress, the food 
last taken into the stomach is thus placed 
most centrally, and is in this way protected 
from the action of the acid gastrie juice 
for as long as several hours. It is this 
fact which gives us the reason for the 
the end of the meal. It is well known that 








the gastric secretions contain no ferments 
which act upon starch. Such a ferment. 
however, is contained in considerable quan- 
tities in the saliva, the so-called amylopsin. 
In the process of mastication and insaliva- 
tion of the food the amylopsin comes into 
intimate contact with the food particles 
and, given favorable surroundings, is able 
to effect a considerable degree of starch 
digestion for quite some time after the 
food leaves the mouth. This favorable sur- 
rounding the carbohydrate dessert finds in 
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the centrai position that it takes in the 
stomach contents, where it is well protected 
from the action of the acid gastrie juice 
which would immediately destroy the aetiv- 
ity of amylopsin, which is able to aet 
only in an alkaline medium. 

‘*We thus see that there is sound physi- 
ological reason for the arrangement of the 
meal as it is ordinarily composed in eivil- 
ized countries, and that almost each course 
and each article serves some funetion in 
harmony with the laws of digestion. 





The Prince of 


Story Tellers 


Racy character sketch of E. Phillips Oppenheim, who “ Represents 


a Habit of Some Five 


IN the National Magazine, for August 
appears an interesting sketch of EK. Phil 
lips Oppenheim, the ‘* Prince of Story Tel- 
lers.’’ 

From the earliest ages men, women and 
children have loved those who ean tell 
stories. The child eries for, and loves to 
hear the interesting details of a story, even 
if it be repeated over and over again, and 
the skillful ‘‘teller of old tales’’ always 
retains a special esteem in hearts and 
homes. The subtle charm of Dickens, the 
vivid satire of Thackeray, the versatility 
of Kipling—literature would indeed be 
stale and unprofitable were it not for the 
story teller. Even Homer with his ‘‘Iliad’”’ 
was but a story teller; the minstrel with 
his song told the story. 

To-day, in Sheringham, England, there 
lives a man who is ealled the ‘‘Prince ot 
Story Tellers.’’ He seems to relate an in- 


cident with all the charm of the 
ancient saga-man, and _ the _ story- 
loving public finds it hard to wait 


between his books. E. Phillips Oppenheim 
represents a habit to some five million 
Americans, and the Oppenheim habit :s 
one of the easiest and most pleasant habits 
to acquire. You have but to read one or 
two of his novels, to get the full savor of 
his work, and in ninety-seven cases out ol 
a hundred you will at once begin to look 
up the rest of them. When you have goue 
rapidly through these—and that’s the way 
you will read an Oppenheim book, since tt 
is too engrossing to be dallied with — you 
will join the throng of his steady readers, 
which grows year by year. 

One of the most interesting things that 


, 


Million Americans.’ 


occurs in an editor’s life is to study the 
and growth of different writers. 
They seem to come in groups and run in 
eveles. At this time there is probably no 
more popular writer of fiction than EF. 
Phillips Oppenheim. His stories have the 
ring of interest. They divert the mind; 
they entertain and have an_ underlying 
subtle purpose that reveals the master 
hand. 

Kk. Phillips Oppenheim, as many know, 
is an Englishman, related to America by 
marriage, since his wife is a Massachusetts 
woman. ‘Truthfully speaking he is cosmo- 
politan in the broadest sense, since he long 
since lost the usual insularity of the 
Englishman. Perhaps his wife is partly 
to be praised for this; perhaps his ocea- 
sional visits to America and his frequent 
trips to Paris and the Continent were im- 
portant factors in his aequirement of world 
knowledge. At any rate his books, dealing 
usually with international plots and in- 
trigues, show a wide acquaintance with the 
various centres of European life’ with 
diplomatic methods, and with all grades 
and classes of people. Yet he says, in 
an autobiographical sketch, ‘‘so far as re- 
gards actual influence upon my work, I 
would be perfectly content to spend the 
rest of my days in London. Half-a-dozen 
thoroughfares and squares in London, a 
handful of restaurants, the people whom 
one meets in a single morning, are quite 
sufficient for the production of more and 
ereater stories than I shall ever write.’ 

‘‘The real centres of interest of the 
world,’’ he says again, ‘‘seem to me to be 
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places where human beings are gathered 
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together more closely, because 
places the great strugele for 
whatever shape it may take, must in- 
evitably develop the whole ‘apacity of 
man and strip him bare to the looker on, 
even to nakedness. My place as a writer 
if I may elaim one, shall be at a corner of 
the market place.’’ 
His travels, then, are for pleasure rather 
than to get *fatmosphere,’’ for as soon as a 
story 1s in his publishers’ hands, he takes 
a mental stretch and yawn, and_ then 
starts off on a short trip, invariably re- 
turning, however, with the germ of a new 
plot snugly tucked away in his mind. 
Most of them he admits to ‘‘pieking up’’ 
in Paris, and not a few have been confided 
to him by a chance table acquaintance 
or a friendly waiter. Although more than 
twenty of his forty-four years has been 
largely devoted to novel writing, Mr. 
Oppenheim declares that the fun and 
exeitement of the work has never waned. 
lie approaches each new story with the 
same unflagging zest. Given the elim- 
mering of a plot, his wonderful imagina- 
tion starts with the precision of a machine, 
and almost before he realizes it, he has 
built up his’ story. sack and forth he 
tramps in his study, dictating as fast as 
his seeretary ean take it in shorthand. 
As soon as the typewritten sheets of the 
first draft are handed to him, his real 
work begins, for then comes the revision, 
the smoothing and the polishing, and the 
new dictation of the tale in its final form. 
The bulk of his work is done at home in 
Sheringham, where the breeze blows fresh 
from the North Sea, always in sight. His 
comfortable, typical English cottage bears 
the Indian name of Winnisimmet, after 
his wife’s native city of Chelsea. 
Although there are few more _ prolific 
writers, vet Mr. Oppenheim does not 
look as though he spent many weary 
hours pursuing his voeation. Americans 
who had the good fortune to meet him on 
his recent visit to New York and Boston 
declare that he is the breeziest, jolliest, 
happiest looking person imaginable. His 
blue eyes are quick to twinkle, and he is 
invariably ready with a better story to 
‘ap yours. His tan indicates hours spent 
in the open air and sunshine, for he is an 
ardent golfer, playing a daily game at the 
links near his home in Sheringham, Nor- 
folk. His thirteen-year-old daughter is 
sometimes his partner, sometimes his op- 
ponent, for this only child demands a large 
share of her father’s time and attention. 
In London the author is known as the 
prince of good fellows. He is a well known 
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member of various clubs, among thei the 
Savage, which numbers practically all the 
present-day English celebrities among its 
membership. 

KX. Phillips Oppenheim wrote his _ first 
story at the age of eighteen, and his first 
novel appeared when he was_ twenty. 
Someone has said that every book he 
writes is better than the one before, and 
all have the spontaneity and interest that 
makes you grip the chair as_ the story 
proceeds. 

Mr. Oppenheim has a most versatile 
mind, and in his latest novel, ‘‘The Lighted 
Way,’’ gives the usual swiftly moving 
story whose plot coneerns an attempt at 
revolution in Portugal, but as in all Op- 
penheim’s stories, the action involves the 
people and localities in the London whieh 
he knows so well—London ‘‘just off the 
Strand.’* There is always a sharp con- 
trast in the characters, the mystery of a 
signet ring, and also a linking of some 
mysterious man on the outside with the 
man on the inside. There is a wholesome- 
ness, too, in an Oppenheim story. Chet- 
wode, the poor young secretary who makes 
an ideal hero in ‘‘The Lighted Way,’’ is a 
man after one’s own heart. And if Oppen- 
heim ean ereate a fiend, he can even bet- 
ter present a woman of the lovable quali- 
ties of Ruth, the invalid heroine. The won- 
der of authors is how Oppenheim manages 
to find such appropriate names for his 
characters. Then there is always the erim- 
son thread of love running through the 
more tragic features, which whets the in- 
terest as the hero’s adventures continue. 

‘*The Lighted Way’’ has been ealled the 
best of all Oppenheim’s novels. In its 
summer garb, it has the benefit of all that 
illustration and make-up ean do for an up- 
to-date book. The drawings are by Mr. A. 
B. Wenzell, whose name is sufficient war- 
ranty that he has caught the spirt of the 
‘‘Prinee of Story Tellers’’ at every turn in 
the exciting ineidents of the story. Mr. 
Oppenheim does not confine himself strict- 
ly to long novels, but writes occasional 
short stories which are in great demand 
with magazines both here and abroad. It 
was counted especially fortunate that the 
revival of the Boston News-Letter, founded 
in 1704, in Joe Chapple’s News-Letter, has 
included a number of short stories by this 
master of English fiction, and in the is- 
sue of July 7th presents the opening 
chapters of ‘‘The Venom of Singhisten,’’ 
admittedly one of Mr. Oppenheim’s most 
thrilling and striking serials. 

Just as the child, with sleepy eyes peep- 
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ing above the coverlets, eries for ‘another 
story, another story,’’ so the Ameriean 
reading public unceasingly demands more 
and more stories by Oppenheim, to shake 
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off the lethargy of routine life by dipping 
in the world of intrigue, love and ad- 
venture as portrayed by the masterful 
Imagination of E. Phillips Oppenheim. 





Naval Use of Aircraft 


Aeroplanes and airships are advocated for sea service by an expert 


American writer 


LIEUTENANT BOOTHBY, R.N.. contrib- 
utes to the Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution an exhaustive paper on 
aircraft for sea service. He advoeates both 
aeroplane and airship for this purpose. Of 
airships he says :— 

I think it will be granted that the rigid 
is the most promising type for us to devel- 
op for sea service, though the non-rigid may 
be of great use for harbor defence and 
training purposes. The main characterist- 
ies of a rigid or modern type are a number 
of longitudinal girders, generally built up in 
triangular form, running from bow to stern, 
and joined together in some eases by spir 
ally winding round them a system of sim- 
ilarly constructed girders, or else by con- 
necting the longitudinals by transverse 
frames and staying them to each other by 
wires for mutual support. Inside the 
frames go the gas-bags, sixteen or so in 
number, and on the outside the outer cover 
leaving a foot or so air space between the 
two. The engines are suspended below. 

How the airship not in use may live 
through a gale is a serious question. He 
suggests having a fixed post in the centre 
of a lake, the top being just the same 
height as the bow of the airship when the 
gondolas are just touching the water, or 
the building of large airship harbors: 

There are several natural harbors | 
know of, such as a valley between Barrow- 
in-Furness and Dalton, where it is practi- 
‘ally always calm, and there must be very 
many such places in hilly countries. Old 
quarries may be useful in this direction, 
or even large dry docks. On the whole, 
however, the post in the centre of a large 
sheet of water seems to hold the balance 
of advantages, and will probably be the 
method adopted where local circumstances 
permit of it. 

The airship, unlike the aeroplane, can 
receive as well as send a wireless message. 
In this way it may avoid storm-centres. 


The aeroplane could search the whole 
coast of South-West Ireland in four and 
a half hours, and regain her ship. The 
twenty-one knot scout, if searching all the 
bays and harbors herself, would take fif- 
teen hours to do the work, and if the days 
were short two days would be required. 
The aeroplane will probably prove of great 
value in loeating mines and submarines ‘n 
narrow waters. In the estuaries of rivers 
und other muddy places, mines will, of 
course, be invisible. In clear, smooth water 
everything should be visible, especially with 
a bright sun. It seems probable that 
aeroplanes will attack submarines with 
suecess, provided the submarine is_ sub- 
merged, by dropping a charge of gun-cot- 
ton arranged to explode well under water. 

On the other hand: 

A tremendous advantage that the air- 
ship has over the aeroplane is that it can 
work at night as well as by day. It seems 
probable that from a height of 1,000 feet 
the glare of the funnel of a warship 
would be visible at might, and, should this 
prove to be correct, an airship should have 
no difficulty in hanging on to the enemy’s 
fleet by night as well as by day, and keep- 
ing the Admiral informed of their move- 
ments. For blockade work, too, they can 
he in a given position for long periods. For 
instanee, taking the mean of thirty-five 
vears’ observations from the Sailing Di- 
rections, an airship could have watched 
Pembroke every day, except for twenty- 
three in the year. 

The writer thinks that the replenish- 
ment with fuel and oil from a ship at sea 
will probably not be found diffieult, even 
in bad weather, as it can be blown into the 
airship very rapidly with compressed air 
through torpedo charging pipes: 

In searching for hostile submarines the 
airship has an advantage over the aero- 
plane in that she can hunt slowly and eare- 
fully with four times the number of look- 
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outs. She can also attack them, as an 


aeroplane might, by dropping gun-eotton, 
but she could not come so elose to her tar- 
get, so she should have less chance of drop- 
ping the charge sufficiently close to do any 
damage, though this might be more than 
compensated for by the superior instru- 
ments and greater charge she could earry. 
To keep aircraft off submarines would have 
to remain on the surface, where they are 
liable to be attacked by ordinary ships, so, 
when once they are located, their position 
will not be very enviable. Once the battle 
fleet know the whereabouts of the submar- 
ines they can easily avoid them, and the 
long-range wireless telegraphy of the 
airship is a very great advantage here, as 
she can pass information without losing 
sight of the enemy; in fact, wireless is at 
present the most important part of the 
equipment of aireraft, practically doubling 
their range and utility, and once they have 
got important information through, it 
does not so very much matter what ulti- 
mately becomes of them. 

Another possible use of airships is that 
of repeating ship in a fleet action. Being 
elear of smoke and out of range of hostile 
fire, signals could be easily made and read; 
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in faet, the general view of a fleet action 
will be much better obtained from aloft, so 
much so that it is conceivable in future 
that a commander-in-chief may find it ad- 
vantageous to direct his fleet from an air- 
ship at a good height, notwithstanding his 
natural desire to lead his fleet into action 
personally. 

The writer concludes his comparison by 
saying :— 

The airship bears to the aeroplane the 
same relation as a battle cruiser does to 
the torpedo boat. Building battleships 
whilst not neglecting torpedo craft has al- 
ways been Great Britain’s policy on the 
sea, and appears to be Germany’s policy in 
the air, whilst the French still continue 
their policy of depending largely upon 
torpedo craft on both sea and air. I trust 
that in the future our policy in the air 
will be the same as it has been at sea; and 
I have little doubt that as the science of 
aeronautics develops the command of the 
air will prove to be necessary for us if we 
wish to keep the command of the sea. The 
fleet without aireraft to assist it will be 
at a tremendous disadvantage as compared 
to one with them. 





Between You and Me 


WHY THEY WENT. 

As the Sunday-School teacher entered her class- 
room. she saw, leaving in great haste, a little 
girl and her still smaller brother. 

“Why. Mary, you arn’t going away?” she ex- 
claimed in surprise. 

“Pleathe, Mith Anne. we've got to go,’ was the 
distressed reply. “Jimmy’th thwallowed his 
collection.” 


SOME LINGUIST. 


The 
speaks 


advertised for “A man who 
and understands horses’ was 
satisfied with the wording of his advertisement 
until the first applicant arrived. ‘“Vell,” said 
the would-be stableman, soberly, scratching his 
head, “I schpeaks Chairman all righdt. but I 
don’d know dot I can understand dose horses. 
Vat langquiches to tey schpeak?” 


person who 
German 


TWIG WAS BENT. 


A young mother and her 
passengers on a train. An elderly gentleman 
nddressed its proud mother: “A fine youngster 
that. madam. I hope you will bring him up to 
be an upright, conscientious man.” 

“That.’ snid the young mother. 
“will be a bit difficult.” 

“Pshaw!’ rejoined the elderly gentleman. “ ‘As 
the twig is bent. so is the tree inclined.’” 

“Tl know it,” agreed the other, “but this twig 
is bent on being a girl.” 


pretty baby were 


smillingly, 


THE CLEVER OSTEOPATH. 


A certain osteopath was treating a young lady 
who had very weak ankles and wrists. As she 
lived in a town quite a distance from his own 
city, he was forced to leave the city Saturday 
of each week and go to the town in which the 
young lady lived, give her the treatment on Sun- 
day, and return to the office on Monday. A 
friend once asked the osteopath how he had ar- 
ranged to give the young lady the treatments for 
her ankles and wrists when she lived at such a 
distance, and the osteopath replied. “Oh, I go 
out and treat her week ends.” 


THE DANGERS OF A GREAT CITY. 


A young man who had been born and reared 
in the backwoods, went to Chicago and made a 
lot of money. Then he returned to his native 
village and asked his father to take a trip to the 
Windy City. The old man, however, was not en- 
thusiastie over the proposition. He had read 
of the fires, automobile accidents and other catas- 
trophes in big cities. Finally, after much argu- 
ment and persuasion on the part of the son, the 
father reluctantly agreed to undertake the journ- 
ey. At the little country station he was panic- 
sricken and tried to get permission to go back 
home. Once on the train, his nerve began to re- 
vive. and all went well until the train dashed into 
a tunnel black as night. When this happened, 
the old man grabbed his umbrella. hit his son a 
whack on the head, and cried: 

“IT knew something would happen. 
blind!’ 


I’ve gone 
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Willis & Company, Limited 


By C. D. Cliffe 


ALL great institutions are but the 
lengthened shadow of one man: such as 
Abolition of Clarkson, Quakerism of 
Fox; the Reformation of Luther and so 
on. So in commerce this is well illus- 
trated. Life is a sequence. The man 
who is wise at forty was not idle at 
twenty. Take for example a notable 
success in business, such as Messrs. Wil- 


lis & Co., Limited, of 


nificent new warehouse in Montreal, at 
the corner of Drummond & St. Cather- 
ine St. West, and celebrated the event 
hy a series of publie entertainments un- 
rivalled in Montreal’s history. 

Before giving a description of the 
opening, it might be mentioned that 
the Willis Piano Co. have been appoint- 
ed under patronage of Royalty. They 





Montreal. It is in- 


teresting to mark 
the evolution from 
crudest beginnings 


along through a di- 
versity of difficulties 
steadily growing, un- 
til today the com- 
pany is the largest 
and most prosperous 
plano manufacturers 
and agents in_ the 
whole Dominion. The 
lenethened = shadow 
seen in this large and 
still growing estab- 
lishment is A. P. 
Willis, the president, 
founder and promot- 
er of this company. 
Of course he will tell 
vou of the large force 
of co-workers who 
helped him to build 
up the business. So 
will any really great 
man, but A. P. Willis 
stands alone— un- 
ique, as the past mas- 
ter of the piano in: 
dustry in Canada; 
the doven of the 
trade, and while still 
young, is looked up- 
on as the grand old 
man of the piano 
business. 
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have received notification from  Cap- 
iain T. H. Rivers Bulkley, controller of 
the Household of His Excellency the 
Governor General at Ottawa and Equer- 
ry in Waiting, that Field Marshall 
H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught has 
been pleased to place the Willis Co. 
under Royal Patronage. He purchased 
five pianos from this house for use in 
Rideau Hall, Ottawa. 

The celebration of the opening of the 
new building commenced with a com- 
plimentary banquet tendered by the 
firm to the salesmen. This took place 
at the St. Regis Hotel. 


THE WILLIS BUILDING. 


The building, it is needless to say, 
was designed entirely for the business 
of its owners. The exterior, in design 
and construction, expresses admirably 
the purpose of the building, and not- 
withstanding the limitations of area, a 
most satisfactory solution of the prob- 
lem has resulted. All the requirements 
of the company have been met and the 
various departments disposed with a 
view to economy, and at the same time 
the most satisfactory operation. There 
are two storevs below street level, in 
which the storage, boiler plant, pumps, 
elevator machinery and shipping de- 
partments have been placed. 

On the main floor at street level, 
large show room or 
been placed. 


the 
reception room has 
The actual business of the 
company is not, however, conducted 
here, although some of the best instru- 
ments are placed there for exhibition 
purposes. This room is exceedingly at- 
tractive to the passer-by, and the maxi- 
mum of glass area has been provided 
for purposes of display, and the interior 
finish has been designed in harmony 
with the general character of the build- 
ing, and for the purposes of the room. 
It is finished in mahogany and_ oak 
flooring with mural decoration on the 
walls and ceiling. From this floor a 
stairway leads to the mezzanine level. 
which overlooks the show room, and 
which accommodates the officers of the 
sales department. 

The general and private offices of the 
company are » situated on the second 


floor. This suite is complete with all 
necessary toilet rooms, vault and other 
necessary accommodation. 

The third floor has been arranged 
for concert hall purposes, which extends 
almost the entire length and width of 
the building, thus providing accommo- 
dation for three hundred people. 

The sixth floor is a large piano sales- 
room, and on the fourth and fifth floors 
are the individual parlors, suitable for 
the display of upright and grand pianos. 
In these parlors the instruments may be 
investigated without the distraction at- 
tendant in the sale of instruments in 
the large sales room. 

The seventh floor is given over en- 
tirely to the work-room uses for the re- 
pair and refinishing of instruments, 
and the eighth floor contains the jani- 
tor’s residence and storage. 

In the design of the building, the 
architects, Messrs. Ross & MacFarlane, 
were obliged to make provision for car- 
rving the foundations down through 
the blue clay sub-soil to solid rock. This 
was done by means of caissons, and the 
steel frame is thus supported from a 
solid foundation. The walls below 
gerade are concrete, and above grades are 
entirely faced on the street elevations 
with grey limestone, lined on the inter- 
ior with brick and terra cotta and ear- 
ried on a skeleton of steel framing thor- 
oughly protected with fire-proofing ma- 
terial. The floors throughout and also 
the roof are of reinforced concrete. 

All floors from basement to the top 
are connected by means of both passen- 
ger and freight elevator service. These 
are in the rear of the building, and ad- 
joining is a staircase extending from 
the sub-basement to the pent house on 


the roof, constructed of marble and 
iron, with ornamental rails through 


principal floors. A vacuum system of 
steam heating has been installed, and 
the plumbing equipment is of the best 
quality in every respect. The lighting 
of the building has also received serious 
consideration, so that a satisfactory il- 
lumination might be obtained. Inter- 
communicating telephones have been 
provided, and a complete system of 
buzzer calls to the various departments. 
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The shipping facilities on the various 
floors have been well arranged, thus 
providing in construction an arrange- 
ment for the requirements necessary to 
satisfactory operation. 

Architecturally, the building is an 
adornment to the street and a handsome 
addition to the architecture of the city, 
helping to maintain the standard which 
has been set in recent years in building 
operations, 

THE BANQUET. 


The banquet tendered their salesmen 
by Willis & Co., on the occasion of the 
formal opening of their new building 
at the Regis Hotel, was a brilliant fune- 
tion. 

The menu was served in the very best 
style, for which the St. Regis has more 
than a loeal reputation, following which 
Mr. A. P. Willis, who very happily ful- 
filled the duties of host and toastmaster, 
addressed the salesmen. To his left, at 
the head table, were Mr. F. Yorston, 
of the Montreal Stand: “¢" Mr. Wagner 
- New York, and Mr. F. T. Quirk, gen- 

ral manager of the Auto Pneumatic 
Kelton Co., of Toronto, and Sterling 
Action and Keys, Limited, of the same 
citv. To the chairman’s right were Mr. 
Kugene Tarte, of La Patrie, Mr. J. A. 
Fullerton, publisher Canadian Music 
Trades Journal, and Mr. B. S. Stright, 
of the Otto Higel Co., Toronto. Seat- 
tered among the “bovs on the _ floor” 
were the various other officers of the 


company, including Messrs. R. A. Wil- 
lis, sae ig eel W. D. Willis, secre- 
tary; G. L. Duncan, treasurer; Geo. H. 
Willis, F. G. Sharpe, C. D. Patterson 
and W. A. Willis, directors. Mr. Norm- 
an Brownlee, manager of the Ottawa 
branch, came down for the banquet 


and the opening. 

Following the disposal of the dinner, 
Mr. Willis proposed the ‘Toast “The 
King,” which was responded to by the 
gathering singing the National Anthem 
and “O Canada.” 

Mr. Willis then addressed the gather- 
ing, assuring the guests of a very sin- 
cere and cordial welcome. He regretted 
the absence of some members of the sell- 
ing sté alt | who were unable to be present. 
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Referring to the new building he em- 
phasized to the salesmen that it was 
theirs as much as the directors’ and for 
their use. ‘‘Now come and use it” said 
he. He suggested the fitness of erecting 
buildings in keeping with the city, and 
country, and incidentally gave voice to 
some patriotic sentiments concerning 
the heritage of Canadians. 

“Now I wish to address myself more 
particularly to our salesmen,” said the 
speaker, following his introductory re- 
marks, “because after all you may 
manufacture goods but unless they are 
sold they might as well have never been 
made, and the salesman is a very im- 
portant portion of our outfit, and I 
know, Gentlemen, that you will have 
patience with me when I speak to you 
words of caution and warning, as well 
as words of encouragement to-night. 
The outside salesman has peculiar te mp- 
tations. He is a master of his own time 
to a very large extent, and this is a 
danger for a weak man, which, how- 
ever, no salesman should be, for men of 
character are needed. The 
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wants men, manly hearted, honest men, 
not selfish fellows who are always try- 
ing to get a short cut and to do the léast 
in return for what they get. Selfish 
men never have versatility, initiative 
nor executive ability. Their character 
is wholly negative, and as a result they 
have no sales, and if they have any sales 
they are bad. They sell to people who 
can never pay. If they went out to sell 
raincoats they would tell you the coun- 
try was parching with drought. If they 
were selling infant foods they would 
tell you that the people were having no 
more babies in the country at all. They 
are men who cannot win out. The nega- 
{ive man’s faults are legion. He has no 
object, no enthusiasm, while the honest 
manly man is a man who wants to be 
something, he has personality because 
he has developed he has health be- 
cause he has good habits, and he is a 
man that is helping to make the coun- 
try. An American orator has beautiful- 
ly said that Canadians, according to 
the first syllable of their name, are men 
who ‘Can.’ Let it ever be said of our 
salesmen, our Canadian salesmen, that 
they are men who ‘Can,’ not men who 
‘Cannot.’ It is Just as easy for a retail 
salesman in the country to sell one 
plano a day as one a week if he has 
enough character and enthusiasm, be- 
cause the more he sells the easier it gets. 

“Then the question of details. The 
qualified salesman makes no mistakes. 
He attends to every detail, and he al- 
ways obeys the rule of his office. With 
him the first thing is obedience, and 
any salesman who can obey is destined 
to be a man who one day will be able to 
make others obey him. It may appear 
a trifling thing the matter of detailed 
instructions about writing contracts, 
for instance, but the office knows why, 
and it is the duty of the salesman to 
obey instruction. This is most vital. 
Theirs not to make reply, theirs not to 
reason why, theirs but to do or—well, 
make place for somebody else who will 
obey. Have an object. Are you selling 
$20,000 a month? Then the corres- 
ponding month of next year make it 
£30,000. This is the day of small prof- 
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its, small margins, large turnover of 
sales and intense care in all matters of 
detail. Do not say, ‘Oh well, the other 
fellow offered it,’ and all that kind of 
thing. It is not the fault of your com- 
petitor, it is not the fault of the times, 
but the question is, ‘Have you got verte- 
bral column?) It is a question of hard 
work, which is the true inspirer and 
true genius. Our great men were all 
ereat workers. 

“Start every year on a good mini- 
mum. If your object is to sell two 
hundred pianos in a year, this is sixteen 
a month, never eo under sixteen. Make 
that a principle to make up your mini- 
mum. Never go below that. Told 
that. That is your safeguard. Then 
you can always mount. When you visit 
an office or private family to interview 
the ‘prospect’ for the sale of a piano, 
you may not always bring the sale at 
the first visit, but if vou have not left 
am impression for eood there, then you 
haven’t been there at all. You travel 
through the country, how many a rosy 
cheeked country boy listers to your ex- 
planations and to your canvass. He 
has never heard anybody speak so be- 
fore. Be honest, be faithful, make a 
good impression on that little boy, and 
one day you will meet him in town on 
the top of the Hill of Commerce, and he 
will remember you and that it was you 
that gave him the first suggestions to 
imake good. Your influence’ will be 
ereatly felt for good with little girls as 
well, learning the piano. You have a 
erand opportunity before you for doing 
vood. Usefulness is success as well as 
money making. ‘There is progress, 
wealth and health for the worker. 

“Then remember that ‘One Price’ 
system. Why waste three-quarters of 
your time with your prospect, arguing 
about the price? Devote that time to 
explaining the standard of your goods. 
Your goods must have standardization. 
How can they have that if you have no 
positive price, and you yourself have no 
backbone? Have a standardization of 
price, terms, details of contracts, class of 
customers. 
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ANTI-DUST 


Disinfectant Sweeping Powder 
ISA 


LIFE-PRESERVER 


Because it Kills all Disease Germs 


NO DUST WHILE SWEEPING 
Ask Your Dealer 


The SAPHO MFG. CO., Ltd., Montreal 


MacLAREN IMPERIAL CHEESE CO., LTD. 
Sole Distributors for Ontario 








Candies, Cocoa 





s 
and 
Chocolates 

are acknowledged the best in the world. Only the highest 
grades of materials are allowed to enter the same, and the 
blending is supervised by experts. 

What with the careful workmans ship, as well as scrupu- 
lous cleanliness in our plant, it is not surprising that Her 


First Choice, Her Last Choice, and Her Choice at all times 


is the 
UNEQUALLED, 
MATCHLESS isylry 


Our Candies are made on the premises 





130-132 Yonge St. . Toronto, Ont. 























Can 


Many New and 
Delicious Dishes 


be Prepared With 


Ingersoll Cream Cheese 











Cheese Omelet 


Ingersoll 
Take three eggs, three tablespoon- § 


Beat eggs slightly, add milk and 





plenty of butter. Bake a few minutes 
then add thin slices of Ingersoll 
Cream Cheese. Roll and _ serve 
while hot. 











. 6 The Ingersoll Packing Company, Limited, Ingersnl Antari 


Manitoba Agents: ”” 











“—_ 








“Spreads like Butter” 


--but one of the most delicious is “Cheese Omelet.’’ Try 
it! It’s very simple, and a more delightfully tempting and 
appetizing dish could not be conceived. 


Cream Cheese is soft and creamy—with a 


fuls milk, salt and pepper to taste. rich, distinctive flavor very pleasing to the taste. 


seasoning, then turn into pan with Packed in two sizes: No. 1, 25c.—No. 2, 15c. 


FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS 
Manufactured by 
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MAKES HOME WORTH WHILE 



































WE WANT YOU TO SEE OUR BOOK- 
LET ‘‘COMFORTABLE HOMES.’’ AN 
INTERESTING BOOK, FULLY ILLUS- 
TRATED AND THE QUESTION OF 
HEATING IS FULLY DEALT WITH IN 
A MANNER WHICH MAKES IT EASILY 

NDERSTOOD. JUST SEND US A CARD 

AND ADDRESS. 








GET THE 
RICHT 

HEATING 
SYSTEM 


Make your home a pleasant place by giving your best attention to the most 


important problem of home making, The Heating System. 


The most healthy, economical and satisfactory method of heating is by the 
King hot water system. It gives a natural moist heat, at an even temperature, 


all the time. It is cleaner and easier of operation than any other. 
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A Business Girl 


Needs a clear brain, steady nerves 
and endurance. 


Each day thinkers use up _ brain 
cells. 


Kach day active workers destroy cells 
in the nerve centres. 


This waste must be replaced daily 
by proper food. Otherwise, nervous pros- 
tration and brain-fag result. 


Nature cannot rebuild gray matter 
in nerve centres and brain without Phos: 
phate of Potash—not from the drug shop, 
but as grown in the field grains. 





Phosphate of Potash is more than half the mineral salts in 


Grape-Nuts 


—a food made from choice wheat and barley. 








It is perfectly cooked—easily digested—has fine flavor and specially 
adapted for brain workers. 


You can replace each day the worn-out parts of yesterday. The 
world pays well for efficiency. 


“There’s a Reason” for Grape-Nuts 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
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‘“‘Feel just like sumbuddy was ticklin’ the bottoms 
of my feet when you say 
] t ] t} 
 ebe * 
This food certainly keeps children entirely out of mischief for a 
time, at least—and can be served direct from the pkg. without cooking. 
** The Memory Lingers ”’ 
Made at the Pure Food Factories of 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd., Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
+ . = 
Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 8 
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Clark’s Pork and Beans 


are Appetising—Satisfying—Nourishing 








A question of the utmost importance to all to-day is the matter of proper dieting. 
Science has made the selection of foods which contain the necessary nourishing ele- 
ments and the least possible waste material an easy matter, for the present generation. 
BEANS are among the foremost in rank of strengthening foods, and 


Clark’s Pork and Beans 


are the most delicious and nutritious form in which they can be eaten. 

Prepared only from the finest selected beans, combined with the purest and most 
piquant sauces, and cooked by the CLARK process, which retains the FULL FLAVOR 
AND STRENGTH of the Beans, they provide a meal which is unsurpassable. 


SIZES FOR ALL SIZES OF FAMILIES 


W. Clark ~ ~ - . Montreal 




















HE SAID—‘‘Few of us realize how much salt we eat. The fact that we 
put salt on all meats and vegetables—in bread, cake and pastry— 
soups and sauces—butter and cleese—shows the importance of using 
an absolutely pure salt.’ 

SHE SAID—‘‘Well, we are using WINDSOR SALT and no one could 
make me believe that there was any better salt in a whole world 
than my old standby 


WINDSOI OR»»-SAIT 
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My Intimate and ‘Trusty Friend FR 


who, snugly hidden in my grip or pocket, goes with me on all 





my journeys—who waits my convenience, day and night, to 
transform my stubbled jowl into the well-groomed cheek of a 
respectable citizen—who, at my pleasure, caresses my face lightly 
or with searching keenness—and who demands none of my time 
or attention in return—this true friend, to whom I owe so much, 
is the 

The GILLETTE is the keenest, Moreover, the GILLETTE is ad- 
quickest, handiest razor the world . 4. . - P 
has ever seen. The thin GILLETTE J¥*t#ble, by a slight turn of the 
blade, perfectly tempered, honed screw handle, for a light or a close 
with diamond dust, held rigid be- 
tween guard and cap, _ glides 


through the stiffest beard with thus adapts itself to every beard 
never a pull, never a gash. and every face. 










shave. It is the only razor which 


At your Hardware Dealer’s, Druggist’s or Jeweler’s, buy a Gillette—you’ll 
enjoy it. Standard Sets, $5.00—Packet Editions, $5.00 to $6.00—Combina- 
tion Sets, $6.50 up. 


The Gillette Safety Razor Co. of Canada, Limited 


illest OFFICE AND FACTORY : 
KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
meee 


The New Gillette Building, 
MONTREAL 
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Murray-Kay, Limited 


Murray-Kay’s New Fall 








and Winter Catalogue 





No. 9 V will soon be ready 





for mailing 








In this Catalogue, No. 9 V, the new fashions for 


ES ee 


Fall and Winter are fully illustrated by fine half- 
tone engravings, showing in photographic detail the 
new style features in Furs, Suits, Dresses, Waists, 


Lingerie, Corsets, etc., ete. 


rn bres SP ote 


There are illustrations, also, of newest modes in 
Hosiery, Gloves, Neckwear, Laces, Embroideries, 
Linens, Dress Goods, and of Books, Silver, China, Cut 


Glass, Men’s and Boys’ Clothing, Furnishings, ete. 


= 


With the exception of Books and House Furnish- 
ings, the goods illustrated in this book, No. 9 V, will 
be delivered freight or express charges prepaid, to 
any station in the Dominion. Every subscriber to 
‘‘MacLean’s Magazine’’ who resides at a distance 


from Toronto should have this catalogue. It is 





beautifully printed and has been carefully compiled 


so as to be of the greatest possible assistance to F 


No. 401. 


eae people of taste in the selection of fashionable and 
An exquisite little frock for misses 


and small women. well-made apparel and of general dry goods and 
Price, . ; ' $18.00 furnishings. 





WRITE FOR YOUR COPY TO-DAY. 





Murray-Kay, Limited 


17 to 31 King Street East 
Toronto - . - Ontario 
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Wear Guaranteed Hose 


Send for Price List 





OU ought to wear hosiery that really WEARS. 
Write for the price list on HOLEPROOF 
HOSIERY—six pairs guaranteed to wear without 

holes, rips or darns for six months. 


A MILLION PEOPLE are wearing Holeproof Hose 
because of the wonderful service and comfort they give. 
These hose are so made that ‘they wear longer than any other 
hose and yet they are soft and flexible. They are made inthe 
lightest weights if you want light weights. No hose were ever 
more comfortable—yet they wear SIX MONTHS. That is 
guaranteed. Think what it means! 


6 Pairs Wear 6 Months 
Or NEW HOSE FREE! 


That’s what we do. If they wear out (one pair or all pairs) we give you 
new hose free. 6,650,000 pairs outlasted the guarantee last year. But we 
replace every pair that does wear out without any question or quibble. 

Here’s how we get the ‘‘wear’’ and the softness that have made 
**Holeproof’’ famous— 

We use a yarn that costs an average of 70c a pound, while common 
yarn sells for 30c a pound, It is Egyptian and Sea Islandcotton, 
3-ply strands, the softest and strongest yarn that’s produced. 
We spend $55,000 a year for inspection—just to see that 
each pair is perfection, capable of the guarantee. 
Then we have had 39 years of hose making experience. 
We know sow to make hose wear, and how to make 
them s/y/tsh, too. These are the original guaran- 
teed hose—the whirlwind success—the most pop- 
ular hose in existence. You oughttotrythem, 


. for this | | FAMOUS 
Tc ~ Traterar iam poleprooftiosiery 


Cot Richl FOR MEN WOMEN’ AND CHILDREN 
Send for Trial Box! 































Stop Darning! End Discomfort! TRIAL BOX ORDER COUPON 
Men need not any longer wear sox with holes inthem. Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
Children may now a/ways wear neat-looking stockings. 2 Bond Street, London, Can. 


WOMEN MAY SAVE ALL THE DARNING! Think 
cithe darning you do now;then order. Or send for the 
*Holeproof” list of sizes, colors and grades. 

Don’t pay out good money for hose that wear outina 
week. Get this Trial Box of “‘Holeproof”’ and learn 
how hosiery should wear—even the lightest weights. 


Gentlemen—I enclose $.....-....--for which send me one hox of Hole- 
proof Hose for.. hihe be .+--(state whether for men, women or chil- 
dren). Weight..........(medium or light). Size........--Color (check the 
color on list below). Any six colors ina box, but only one weight end one size, 


Send the coupon with $1.50, $2 or $3 (according to grade INR - c Subiieiok adbacad Wibhlee nuda o 6 Sab valine eieusineeeaeaaneeea a 
wanted) for six pairs of ‘‘Holeproof’’ (women’s and 
children’s $2 and $3 only). Remit in any convenient way. DR ck cw enebernenbesend Obbekesedd be 6605 0606 00ba"e bebedenteeeneeneel 


Holeproof Hosiery Co. of Canada, Ltd. CIOY. ccccecdceces ee 00 ce cece ce cetececccoce 
2 Bond Street, London, Can. For Men and Women—biasi, Light Tan, Dark Tan, Pearl, Lavender, 
avy Blue, Light Blue. 


a 7 TA Y : , (? For Children—Black and tan only—medium weight only. 
z (4) 
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COLONIAL FOUR POSTERS 


IN : 
Solid Mexican Mahogany 


Four Poster Beds, at one time the envy of 
our master designers, are reproduced by us 
as near as consistent with modern require- 
ments will permit. We make them both in 
single and double size and we also make the 
entire suite to harmonize. 


For further information 








let us have your enquiries. 


THE TORONTO oe CoO. 


Toronto Pe Canada 
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“The Mattress for Restful Sleep” 
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OUR nightly rest is an important matter. On it depends your efficiency 
during the day and the condition of your health. Therefore let 
your mattress be of the best. 


Cheap Mattresses are not economical. They are a waste of money, are 
not sanitary, and do not give proper satisfaction. 


The Kellarie will last you a lifetime; the laced opening at the end proves 
the quality of the filling and a sleep on the Kellarie mattress is a real rest. 


A money back guarantee with each mattress. 





Write for Details and Prices to ‘‘Dept. K.’’ 








BERLIN BEDDING CO., Ltd. 
BERLIN TORONTO 
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Holder Top] © 
Williams’ Famous 
Shaving Stick, with ; 
all its rich, creamy, 
refreshing lather, in 5 


a new form that adds 
ease and comfort to 
the daily shave. 





The Holder Top enables you to grasp the stick firmly by the 
nickeled cap and to use it down to the last fraction of an inch 
without touching the soap with your fingers. And the stick will 
stand steady and upright, wherever you set it down 
















Note the convenient 
hinged- anagem | nga” 


cover 


Three forms of the same good quality: 
Williams’ Shaving Stick nNiciciedaBox 
Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 
Williams’ Shaving Powder NiciciedBex 

bs iadicalelel tictined deaitie le iveias tic sialgn 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, G.astonbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. 


Makers of Williams’ Famous Shaving Stick 
Jersey Cream Toilet Soap, Dentalactic Tooth Powder, &c. 
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The 1913 Russell “30” 
is ready . 


Russell *‘30°’ Model ‘‘R’’ 1913 Touring Model, - - $2500 
Russell ‘*30°’ Model ‘‘R’’ 1913 Torpedo Medel, - - $2600 
Russell ‘‘30°" Model ‘‘R’’ 1913 Torpedo Roadster Model, $2550 


There will be a big demand for this car. We are prepared to accept orders 
for it now, thereby insuring late Fall or early Spring delivery. 

The 1913 Russell “30” surpasses in grace and elegance all previous models. 
Its many improvements both in design and construction enhance its out- 
ward beauty, provide greater riding comfort, give smoother running power 
and add to the simplicity of its control. 

You will be charmed with this model :—it is so essentially a Canadian’s Car. 
4 There is about it a combination of dignity and power, plus that “ something” 
: which immediately denotes the owner's refinement and good taste. As a town 
ae car, it is incomparably luxurious. For hard touring service its strength is immense. 
ee Briefly, the new features are: 


1. Absence of all working parts on the body, allowing sorb all shock and cause less wear on tires. 

unbroken graceful lines to sweep the whole length of 5. Demountable rims so that road repairs may be 

the car. avoided. 

2. New self starter : electrically operated. Press a 6. A spare rim with each car. . 

button and your car is ready to go. 7. Motor fresh air pump driven by the car's own 
Electric lighting by current generated in ear’s own power. ’ 

dynamo. Press a button and you “‘light up.” 8. Electrically lighted speedometer and clock in each 

4. 36in. wheels and 4in. tires, a combination to ab- car. 

Fully $325 worth of extra equipment and labor has been built into the 1913 

Russell “30” as compared with the 1912 model. 


Send us your card or name and address and we will mail you an 
advance descriptive pamplet about this splendid new model. 


The Russell Motor Car Co., Ltd. 


West Toronto 
Branches: Toronto, Hamilton, 
Montreal, Winnipeg, Calgary, 
Vancouver, Melbourne, Aust. 
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The Rosy Bloom on a 
Woman’s Cheek 


is the most alluring beauty in the world. It is a prize 





within reach of almost every woman, if she will but 
give proper attention to her skin and her general 
health. 


To restore the complexion, roughened and tanned 
by summer outings, to that soft, velvety clearness so 


envied in the social season, use 


Na-Dru-Co 
Ruby Rose Cold Cream 


This is a snowy-white preparation, with a delicate rose perfume. It cleanses 
the skin, nourishes and fills out the deeper tissues, smoothes out wrinkles, and 





imparts a velvety softness, free from roughness, redness or chaps. It keeps 
the skin healthy, and nature supples the rosy bloom. 


In 25c. opal glass jars, at your druggist’s. 


Na-Dru-Co 
Witch Hazel Cream 


is a delightfully soothing preparation of Witch Hazel, 
presenting all its wonderful cooling and healing pro- 
perties in a most agreeable form. For the skin irri- 
tation which follows too much exposure to sun, wind, 
salt water or dust, it is a remedy as pleasant as it 
is effective. 


25c. a bottle, at your druggist’s 
Always look for the Na-Dru-Co Trade Mark 
when you buy. 


National Drug & Chemical Co. 
of Canada, Limited 
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Sherlock-Manning 


PIANOS 


For a Lifetime 





You choose a piano for better or 
worse and must live with it for an 
indefinite period. 


Would you rather have a piano 
with the sweet singing tone that 
soothes and the power that inspires 
or some wholly inadequate instru- 
ment that will fail you after a 
few years’ use? 


The Sherlock-Manning Piano is 
built for artistic effects and per- 
manent tonal beauty. 


A Ten Years’ Guarantee 
accompanies every piano 
leaving the factory. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
‘*G’’ and make your selection 
carefully. We guarantee the quali- 
ties of our pianos. 


‘*CANADA’S BIGGEST VALUE”’ 


STYLE 70 





The Sherlock-Manning Piano 
and Organ Company 


LONDON ONTARIO 
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‘*There is Beauty 
in Every Jar”’ 


dus Milk C= 
ven a iil Cream 


during and 
after your Sum- 
mer Outings. It 
gives the skin 
softness, whi- 
tens it and in- 
creases its resisting power, 
making the face less suscept- 
ible to the ravages of sun and 
wind, whether late Summer or 
early Fall. 


Ingranis 


Milkweed 
Cream 


Apply Milkweed Cream gently—with- 
out rubbing—twice a day. It gives your 
skin power to resist flabbiness, and lines 












of time. It protects against rough winds, 
redness, freckles, sunburn and rough- 
ened skin. 
Preserves Good Complexions 
—Improves Bad Complexions 





A Personal Test: Let us prove to you 
the value of Ingram’s Toilet Specialties. 
Write us the name and address of your 
druggist, and we will send you, FREE, 
through him, a box of assorted samples 
of our toilet essentials. Or, enclose ten 
cents, and we will mail the samples 
direct to you. Address 


Frederick F. Ingram Company 


: 7 Ouellette Ave., Windsor, Ont. 
ch Detroit, Michigan r 








ch 














Say you saw the «ad. in 








MacLean’s Magazine. 
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i Every Artistic 
Home should. 
contain a 


Gerhard Heintzman 


PIANO 


because this instrument presents the most 
up-to-date features in improvements ; 
is in fact the 


Ideal Piano 


for the home. This reputation has been 
gained entirely through merit during the 
past half century of honest endeavor. 
A demonstration at our salesroom will 
convince you. 


Ff. DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE SENT 
FREE ON?APPLICATION. 


Gerhard Heintzman 
Limited 
New Salesrooms 
40-44 Queen St. W. (opp. City Hall) 


Toronto 
Hamilton Salesrooms 
King Street East (next Post Office) 











When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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It Never Fails to Please by Flavor on 
and Quality bre 





USE ONLY ee 
FEARMAN’S |Z 
STAR BRAND ca 
Breakfast Bacon [23 


ONLY PRIME CANADIAN HOGS ee 
USED IN ITS MANUFACTURE ae 


f ASK YOUR;GROCER FOR FEARMAN’S ip: 
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ST. VINCENT ARROWROOT makes deli- 
cious custards, blanc manges, puddings, 
ete. It has a delicate flavor that no other 
prepared food can approach, and is abso- 
lutely pure and digestible. The products 
of the best West Indian farms. 


It is easily assimilated with milk and 
eggs, forming a most health-building 
food for young and old. 





Try St. Vincent Arrowroot once and you 
will never want to be without it. 


Send for our book of recipes. It 
shows you how to make many 
delicious dishes, and costs you 
nothing. 


St. Vincent Arrowroot 
Growers & Exporters 
Association 


Kingstown 


St. Vincent 
B.W.l. wl 
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“Good for the whole family.” 


UPTON’S 


PURE 


























Purity is the watch- 
word in the manufac- 
ture of our KET - 
CHUP. The name 
on the label is our 
guarantee of surpass- 


This is the season for 
tomato ketchup. Our 
Ketchup is made from 
superior materials by 
experts, careful selec- 
tion in the choice of 
tomatoes being a first 
consideration. There ing quality. In fact, 
is eee oe UPTON’S TOMATO 
adulteration in its QMAr - ; 
manufacture. This ati SETCHUP 
makes for good health 
among users of UP- 
TON'S KETCHUP. 


is 
‘‘OQUALITY” goods 


In every essential. 





Tomato Ketchup 


The Canadian Household Favorite, stocked 
by all good Grocers. 


But don’t forget to ask for UPTON’S 
by name. 








THE T. UPTON COMPANY, LIMITED 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Prints by Gaslight 


To get the most. satis- 
factory prints from your 
Kodak negatives — clear, 
snappy, vigorous prints— 
Insist on the only paper 
that is made with sole re- 
the 
ments of the amateur ne- 


ference to require- 


gative—Velox. 


The best finishers 
of Kodak work use 


Velox exclusively. 


Canadian Kodak Co Ltd. 


® OFFICE AND FACTORIES 582-592 KING ST.W. 
TORONTO,CANADA. 











Handsome Hornless 
Gramophones 
from $11, shipped free. 10-inch Double 
sided Dise Records, warranted British 
manufacture, carriage paid, $4.50 
dozen, Sample 2 records and 200 
needles, post free, $1. Illustrated cata- 
Her Lady’s Voice logue sent on receipt of post card. 
1,000 needles, post paid, 50 cents. 


British Gramophone & Record Supply Co., 











420-422 High St., Lewisham, London, Eng. 





_R.D. EVANS 


BRANDON, MAN 
CANADA 





Discoverer of the 


“‘Evan’s 
Cancer 
Treatment”’ 


If you have Cancer 
write to him 
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Keep Your 
Home 
Bright and 
Cheerful 








| 





cannot 
be bright and cheer- 


Your home 


ful if you use a 
broom. The dust is 
not taken off the 
carpets and furni- 
ture. It is brushed 
into them and de- 


stroys them, making 
them look dingy in 
a short time. 

A vacuum cleaner 
will take all the dust 
and dirt out of your 
earpets and =  furni- 
ture, leaving them 
light and clean, with 
the colors as fresh 
as when they were 
new. 

Our stationary 


plant, designed for 
ordinary household 
use, is the most eco- ' 
nomical and _satis- 
factory system of 
cleaning. It cleans 
perfectly, is easy to 
operate, never gets 
out of order, and 
saves time. AN 


styles and prices. 


Write for our 
catalogue ‘‘R’’ and 
see some of our de- 
signs, with prices. 


INVINCIBLE RENOVATOR 
MF’G CO., LTD. 


81 PETER ST. TORONTO 
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WHAT DOES YOUR 
WORK COST YOU 
EXACTLY? 











[t is an easy matter to charge so much time put in by your workmen to so many jobs (your 
workman usually puts the time down to suit himself), but it is another matter to give the 
right distribution of this time, that is, the actual time spent on each job. Until you get 
this information you will never arrive at a true cost. 

This is just where the STROMBERG ELECTRIC CHRONOGRAPH steps in. It does 
not change your system, simply fits in and adds to its efficiency and gives you just the 
information which you must require if you are tired of estimated costs and want to get 
down to a true standard basis. 

Of course we sell Time Clocks and Recorders of every description. 


WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND LET US SHOW YOU THE 
DETAILS OF THE CHRONOGRAPH. IT WILL INTEREST YOU. 


E. A. GREENE CO. 


Agents for the Stromberg Electric Co. 
189% CHURCH ST. TORONTO 




































Send for new catalog 





Do YOU use the 


ARTHUR A. WATERMAN 
& CO. 
Self Filling Fountain Pen? 


The self filler which for years has been 
the leader and is still without a peer. 
It is filled by simply twisting the but- 
ton on the end of the barrel. ‘There 
is no annoying filler needed to keep 
this pen always READY FOR SER- 
VICE. Our pens are made in a large 
variety of styles and sizes. The ma- 
terials are the best known to the art. 
The workmanship is the most scien- 
tific and skilful and experien- 
ced, high-priced workmen can 
produce, using the latest pat- 
ented machinery exclusive to 
us. 

Ask your dealer to attach an 
“AA” clip, it is our latest 
achievement, and excells by far 
any fountain pen clip yet pro- 
im duced, or write to us, Thames 
wim St., N.Y.C. 





| AZO 
——' DIAMONDS (0 yp 
$10 | RINGS. WATCHES, 


$ ] 0 United Watch & Jewelry Co. 
3 Bay St., Toronto 






bys 




























ding BATH TUB 


Costs little, no plumbing, requires little water. Weight 











15 pounds, and folds into small roll, Full length Leths, 
far better than tin tubs, Lasts for years, Write for special 
agente offer and full description, OBINSON MFG. CO., 


Chatham, Ont., Mfrs, Turkish Bath Cabinets. 


























Safe Investments 


The Financial Post of Canada is the recog- 
nized authority on Canadian investments. 

Each week it gives much exclusive informa- 
tion respecting Canadian companies; also re- 
liable news on bond and stock issues, min- 
ing stocks and real estate conditions 

The INVESTORS’ INFORMATION BUREAU 
is free to subscribers and answers by letter 
all inquiries about investments. Write for 
sample copy and special subscription offer. 


THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA 


TORONTO 




















Not connected with the 
L. E. WATERMAN CO. 
























Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Carter’s Bulbs and Carter’s Grass Seeds 


You are now arranging your fall 
operations. 


We are sole Canadian agents for the leading 
firm of scientific growers in the British Empire 
—James Carter & Co., London, England. 


Carter’s splendidly illustrated catalogues are al- 
ways helpful and we want to have your address 
on our lists; send us a postcard by to-day’s mail 
for particulars of Carter’s Bulbs and Lawn Seeds. 


PATTERSON, WYLDE & CO. 
65 Front St. East, Toronto Phone North 5749 


And at Chamber of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 


MNa- Ltu- Cr 
Keadacte Wafers 
4 avr 
ake Mart Mork 


ZS ‘fost tox. 


gardening 
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The Eureka Electric Vacuum 


Let the New Century Do | Cleaner takes all the drudgery and 
e hard work out of house-cleaning. It 
Your Clothes Washing is as light and handy as a broom, 


If your washing could only talk it but much easier to use. 
would call for the weekly cleaning by a Do you feel tired after your day’s 
NEW CENTURY. It goes right after the work and feel no inclination to go 


dirt and soiled spots and removes every 


trace quickly without the slightest injury out in the evenings? Get the Eureka 


to the most delicate fabric, and ‘*SO Vacuum Cleaner and you can have 
EASY.’’ your work finished and go out every 
Ask any good dealer to demonstrate the afternoon. 
NEW CENTURY way ot 







clothes washing. Look at the Send us your name and address 
springs that do half the work for one booklet on the Bureks 
and the ball bearings that | : 
make it run ‘‘SO EASY.’’ Vacuum Cleaner. You will be sur- 
The NEW CENTURY is harm- prised to see what can be done with 
less to everything except = a vacuum cleaner for such a small 
Og nt 3 Jape price. Live agents wanted every- 
PHY,” an _ interesting where. Address all correspondence 
little book that will to Dept. ‘*M.’’ 


bring to you many Witys 
of lightening the drudg- 
ery of wash day. 


; ONWARD MFG., CO: 
. MMER-OWSWELL BERLIN, ONT. 


Toronto Store, 423 Yonge Street 











Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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kidneys, and its effectiveness 
does not wear off by regular use. 
IN SMALL TABLETS OF PLEASANT FLAVOUR. 


OF Druggists, 30 c. per box (or postage paid 


Dr. Scholl’s Bunion Right 


removes the cause of your bunion orenlarged 
toe joint by permanently straightening the 
crooked toe. Gives INSTANT RELIEF 
and a FINAL CURE of all bunion pain. 
Shields, plasters or shoe stretchers 
never cure.@ Dr. Sehoil’s 
Bunion Right is comfort- 
able, sanitary, convenient. 
Guaranteed or money back. 
50 cents each or $1.00 per pair at 
drug and shoe stores, or direct from 





The Ideal 
APERIENT. 


Does not disturb the liver or 


Toronto 











Cure that Bunion 


No need to suffer bunion torture another day. 



















The C. Scholl Mfg. Co., 472 King St. W 
Illustrated Booklet Free 








for 35 c. direct) from 
LYMAN’S, Ltd., 
474, ST. PAUL STREET, 
MONTREAL. 


dren series at 30c the set. 





Folio size, 45 cents, 


*European Art Galleries. 








ER. WEISS, PUBLISHER, 
23 Rue d’Enghien, Paris, France. 


































iI" pee i 
our grandfathers made arduous 


: pilgrimages to the Original Cale- 


| _ Aaa seal wy \ | 


. 


. 


donia Spring to drink of delicious 


MAGI 


THE WATER OF QUALITY 





To-day, hundreds of thousands find it 

the same gracious, thirst - quenching 

beverage with the zestful saline favor— 
it is also a wonderful specific for ailments 
arising from disordered Kidneys and 

N {418000 SPRINGS MIR) 


Ua. “Lt 


Atall cafes, hotels, bars, drug stores, or 
from grocers by case or bottle. 





i 
UM:ITEO 
\ 


| 


i 





| J Write for our book “The Legend of the Spring” 











MAGI Water can be obtained “Still” or “Sparkling” 
It will pay vou to answer advertisements. 


~ Parisian Fine Art Photos 


Paintings, Gravures, Statues for 
Collectors, Artists Framing, 
SPLENDID CATALOG with 600 
illustrations is sent for 50c 
money order or 55c in stamps. 
Beautiful collections of Illustrated 
Postcards of every kind, sup. chil- 


Art Studies, Miniature Portraits 
. in Semi, Real Enamel and Ivory. 
Charmeuse” by Lejet © Enlargements of portraits in black 
Painted in'Oil Colors and colors. Reproductions of all 


em $4.25,Sample collection of Photos and 
post free. Post Cards at $1, $2, $3, $5, $10, 
ete. Views of France, 20 cards, 55c; 20 celebrated 
Cathedrals, 20 Castles, 55 each set. Switzerland, 25 
superior color views, $1. Postage to France, 5c. 
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Dont blame fae  § & 
© alee ; ; t NO : , re 
Princess Complexion Purifier Its > our lather 


This wonderful preparation cures the 
worst cases of sallowness, sunburn, 





You had to help soften the beard by rubbing 
inthelather. Neturally, your rubbing brought 


tan, freckles, moth-patches, rashes un. B the blood to the surface, opened the pores and 
Sean, Se a mes ra menee, red nose, made the skin very sensitive. That helped the 
, eczema; ivy polsohing. sey skin, erup free caustic to get in ite work and made the skin 
lect in the skin. It does not take from doubly sensitive. Under these conditions any 


the face the natural rosy color, but 
makes the complexion pure and white. 
Owing to its excellent qualities and 
popularity, it has several namesakes. 
Be sure to get Princess Complexion 
Purifier, which does all we claim for it. 


razor will feel as though it were pull- 
ing the hair out instead of cutting it. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


dispenses with the “rubbing in,”’ as it thor- 
oughly softens the beard while the /ather is 
worked up onthe face. Reduces shaving to 
two operations — lathering and shaving. % the 
time saved. 

As it contains no free caustic, 
there is no smarting, and you get 
a delightful, cool shave. 


For sale everywhere 25c 
Sample Tube Free 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, W.J. 


Write us for Catalogue “D,” sent free 
on application, in plain envelope. 














The Hiscott Dermatological Institute 
65 College Street, Toronto, Ont. 











Isn’t This the Fairest Offer 
You Ever Saw? 


You Can Now Buy a ‘“‘KING EDWARD” VACUUM 
CLEANER On a Ten Days’ Free Trial Basis 


The price heretofore has been maintained at a figure designed 
to protect the dealer, but in justice to the consumer we hiave de 
cided to sell our machine direct from our factory to you, giving 
» you the benefit of the middleman’s profit, and at the same time 
giving you the same machine, equal in every way, for which you 
would formerly have paid your dealer a good margin of profit. 


THE GREATEST OF LABOR SAVERS in house-work is the 
“KING EDWARD” Vacuum Cleaner. It saves all sweeping, all 
dusting after sweeping, gets all the dirt, and, by USING IT 
. ONCE EVERY WEEK OR TEN DAYS, saves your wife endless 

a hard work, and keeps your carpets and rugs cleaner, sanitary, 
and safer for your children to play on. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE TRIAL IN YOUR HOME FOR TEN DAYS, 


To prove that we have the utmost confidence in the results 
’ to be obtained by the use of our machine, we will send one to 
your home on ten days’ free trial, at our expense. If it does not 








do all we claim for it, return it to us at our a Child C. —— 

; A Child Can Operate It, 

expense. If you like it and keep it, then pay GUARANTEE. 

us for it. The price is $16.00. We hereby guarantee this Vacuum Cleaner, bearing our 

: ‘ = oe name, and manufactured by us, to be perfectly constructed, 

’ We are saving you the middleman’s profit, of good material, and perfect in workmanship. We fully war 
3 and we ABSOLUTELY DEFY COMPETI- rant it, under fair usage, against any defects of workmanship 
1 TION AT ANY PRICE. or material for the term of FIVE YEARS from date. 


Should any defect occur, not the result of neglect or im- 
proper use, we agree to satisfactorily repair the same at our 


The GEO. H. KING CO., Ltd. #:)% oireyisee mit/a"new one, "we turnemmoreguarante 


; as been 
i d k , Fr : moe Peay a. —— of failure to do as represented, said 
; machine 1s returnable at our expense. 
odstoc ntario ae oe 
Wo . THE GEO. H. KING CO., LTD., - Woodstock, Ontario. 
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Make Housework 
Easier 


Sweeping makes heavy demands on the 
vitality of the housewife, leaving her in a 
poor and tired condition to finish her day’s 
work. It is constantly pulling down her 
health and _ spirits. 

The use of the Premier Vacuum Cleaner 
keeps your carpets and furniture in a fresh 
and clean condition. It takes all the dust 
out instead of forcing it in. It is a light, 
small machine, with all the latest and best 
improvements, and has a special brush for 
taking up bits of fluff, cotton, wool, etc., the 
bogie of other cleaners. 

Sent prepaid to any part of Canada for 
$30.50, with money back guarantee. 

AGENTS WANTED. 

See our exhibit in the Machinery Hali at 
the Canadian National Exhibition at Toronto, 
August 24 to Sept. 9th, and let us demon- 
strate it to you. 


The Irving Electrical Supply 
Company, Ltd. 


(Sole Distributing Agents) 
28 Yonge St. Arcade Toronto 
LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS 



































Ornamental Fencing 


affords protection to your lawns, 
flowers and children, in addition 
to adding a finishing touch of 
beauty that is most pleasing to the 
eye and satisfying to the owner. 


Peerless Ornamental Fencing is un- 
\) equaled for beauty of design, artistic 
finish and strength of construction. 
We have spent years in the manu- 
facture of fencing and consequently we 
know what is best _to give real fence serv- 
iceand how to make such a fence at a 
price you are willing to pay. Don’t _be fj 
™ misled by the inferior and cheap article 
offered by catalog houses, because such 
7 fencing is dear at any price. 4. 
Our Agent will supply you, but 7% 
if there is none near write us direct A\\\ 
mentioning the name of your dealer, and hoe 
we will see that your requirements receive 
prompt attention. 
Write for our printed matter. 
It is mailed free on request. 


The Banwell-Hoxie Wire Fence Co. 


Winnipeg, Man. 
Hamilton, Ont. 
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Don’t Sweep Without 


DUSTBANE 


A Handful or Two is All That's Required 


It absorbs the 
dust. It bright- 
ens floors and 
carpets. It kills 
disease germs. 
It disinfects the 
room. It saves 
labor. Itsaves 
dusting. Order 











@ SANITERY 


Dd edeene © BY {0 
UStBaNE MEG-CO!"] dealer. Don’t 


OTTAWA CANADA: 


accept a sub- 


actin stitute. 
SN ntanpaiseees st saeene - 


Dustbane is Made in Ottawa 
Protected by Canadian Patents 
Sold on a Guarantee of Absolute Satisfaction 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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DON’T BRUSH THE DIRT IN § | | Get H ; 
DRAW IT OUT et Her a Knechtel Kitchen Cabinet 


Don’t ruin your carpets with a broom get 
a “Royal Suction Cleaner.” It does ‘your 
cleaning better and in half the usual time 
It weighs only ten lbs., but is as perfect a 
machine as the largest 
and most expensive 
kind. 

No home should be 
Without a “Royal Suec- 
tion Cleaner.” Its 
price is within every- 
body’s reach. , 

See our dealer in 
your locality or write 
direct to us. We will 
give you full particu- 
lars and prices. 


Now that the 
warm weather is 
here, think about 
saving your wife's 
strength all you 
can. Get her a 
Knechtel Kitchen 
Cabinet, Itsaves 
hundreds of steps 
daily—enables her 
to keepthe kitchen 
clean much easier 
and get through 
with her work in 
half the time. 


The Knechtel is 
acompact cabinet, 
beautifully finish- 
ed in Oak~—an 
ornament to any 
kitchen. It has 
many  conveni- 
ences, including; 
Flour, sugar and 


NECHTEL meal bins, spice 



















Look for the Trade Mark 


jars, air-tight 
| ITCHEN canisters, bread 
and cake boxes, 

ABINET plate racks, slid- 





ing shelves, etc. 


Registered The Knechtel is 
the one practical 
cabinet for your kitchen. Ask your dealer to show 
you the five handsome styles, 
Beautifully iilustrated Catalogue A” 


The ROYAL SPECIALTY CO. matlied on request. 


Mfrs. of ‘Royal’ and “Rex” Vibrators Knechtel K e 
5106 St. Clair Ave. Cleveland, Ohio HANOVER a anes ~ 




















STRENGTH, UTILITY AND 
APPEARANCE 


These three desirable qualities make the Peerless Light- 
weight Folding Table the most valuable accessory to any 
household. For the entertainment of visitors what could be 
better than the erection of half a dozen tables on the lawn in 
a moment, where they can be thoroughly at ease and enjoy 
themselves. For card parties, lawn parties, picnics, etc., they 


4 are unequalled. Our table weighing 12 lbs. will support half 
a ton. 
Send for our catalogue 
‘‘H’’ of styles and prices. 
+ We will send you the name 


of our nearest dealer, so 
that you can see the table 
at your convenience. 


HOURD & CO., 
LIMITED 


Weigh 








167 
‘ 212 
4 que Sole Licensees and 
: 220 Manufacturers 





Total 1002 Ibs 









eight of Table London = Ontario 
pounds 




















4 It will pay you to | answer “advertisements. 
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Long-Stroke “32” Roadster, $1,000. Standard 20 H.P. Runabout, $850 
F. O. B., Windsor, including equipment of windshield, gas lamps F. O. B., Wi vi ; ; 
and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Three speeds forward took the ‘ saieeiinn ae yy 
and reverse; centre control; sliding gears. Four cylinder motor. 3%- 4 cylinders, 20 H. P., sliding gears. Bosch mag- 
inch bore and 5¥%-inch stroke. Bosch magneto. 106-inch wheelbase; neto. Equipped with top windshield gas lamps Y 
32 x 3%-inch tires, Color, Standard Hupmobile Blue. Touring Car, and generator, oil lamps, tools and horn. Road- 
$1,000, ster, 110-inch wheelbase, $950, 
“—_ YF 
Yy 
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] $850—$1000 j 
Yj 
7 Th h hi d th ial— 
J e man, the machine and the materia j 
Uy 
a Y 
Y 
this new plant gets the best out of each ] 
The same machinery that is used in the fine The materials which enter into every essen- 
new Hupmobile plant is also used in those tial Hupmobile operation are precisely as Yj 
plants producing cars of the highest prices. fine—precisely the same, in fact—as those 
The skilled mechanics engaged in the con- a in Rear of the largest and most ex- 
struction of the Hupmobile are paid the piaeen .~ i la a: tale laine y 
same high —_ prevailing in plants pro- luxury, of pele = Bee ~ enginentings 
_ rep ee ee — ideals, in scrupulous workmanship, in trust- 
rhe splendid shop organization has been de- worthy materials—emphatically no. 
veloped to the same high state of efficiency We believe the Hupmobile to be, in its class, Yj 
and held practically intact from the in- the best car in the world. Yj 
ception of the company — under engi- 
neering leadership of KE. A. Nelson, the same 
man who has been responsible for the suc- HUPP MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
cess of every previous model. Desk F, Windsor, Ontario 


Hupmobile crankshafts must prove themselves perfect 
and true—not once, but twice—before they are passed 
to the motor assembly. 

The photographic reproduction shows the first—and 
most important—of the two tests. 

The operator is testing the alignment of the main 
crankshaft bearings with an infallible little piece of 
mechanism, 

This is a Brown & Sharpe dial indicator. It registers 
variations so minute and invisible to the naked eye as 
one half of one thousandth of one inch. 

If the indicator shows even the slightest deflection from 
the correct size, the shaft is not acceptable. 

After this the crankshaft is tested on ‘‘V’’ blocks, 
which hold it in exactly the same position as in actual 
running in the motor. Here the shaft must run abso- 
lutely true to centre on all bearings to pass final in- 


RQ QQQQAQgg SS 
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spection. > 
Y, These tests—part of the every-day work in the produc- 
Uy tion of the $1,000 Hupmobile—are precisely as accurate, y 
Y precisely as rigid, the same all through as those ap- y 


plied to cars of three, four and five times the Hup- 
mobile price. 
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Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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Preston Metal Garage in Use 


Preston Metal Garages 


5 ew ideal home for your car: Proof against 

all the weather elements—against burglars 
and against lightning. No insurance needed as 
there is nothing to burn. 


Since we began to manufacture these buildings, 
we have sold many, and every owner is a booster 
for us. we want you to be one of our boosters. 


Send for our little booklet, ‘A New Home for 
Your Car,” which tells all about these ideal metal 
shelters, giving prices and sizes. A post card will 
bring it to you immediately. 


Agents wanted in every locality 














COUPON 








The Metal Shingle and Siding Co., Limited, Preston, Ont.: 


Please mail me information in regard to your Preston Metal Garages. 


(Please give us style of your car so we will know on what size garage to quote you,) 


6 SE ea 














Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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, | | You Can Hear So 
DAVIDS' | | Distinctly 22:22: 


ness, where noisy typewrit- 
ers, adding machines, and 


CELEBRATED , the general confusion of the large office, raise a perfect 
din, something is needed to shut out the other sounds from 


your ear when you use the telephone. The Goodrich Tele- 


phone Receiver Cushion solves the problem. Fits any stand- 
and 


ard receiver. Conforms readily 


to the ear. Made of soft, pli- 
able rubber, fits snugly, ex- 
cludes all other sounds. Sani- 

As good as money and 

brains can make. Manu- —— 

factured by us contin- 


tary; just a plain rubber disc; 
no pneumatic part to crack and 
uously since 1825. 


fill with dirt; easily detached 
and cleaned, PL.» to match 
your receiver; dark rubber, nev- . 
er discolors. aad 

WE WILL MAIL TO ANY 
— ESS IN CANADA ON é ’ 

i RECEIPT OF 60c. WRITE 
Price 60 Cents FOR CIRCULAR. 


PENCERIAN ) 


STEEL PENS 


Tempered for high elasticity, ground for 
smooth writing—the perfection of pens. 
For every style of writing. 

Sample card of 12 different styles and 

2 good penholders sent for 10 cents. 


Spencerian Pen Co., 349 Broadway, New York. 


-AGENTS—Amazing Invention. 


-Entirely new kind lamp bummer, gener- 
ates gas, makes extremely large power- 
ful white light. Smokeless, odorless. 
Sells everywhere. Nothing like it. Ex- 
clusive territory contracts granted. Posi- 
tively not sold in stores. AGENTS 


MAKING BIG MONEY. Experience 
unnecessary. Sample outfit 35c  post- 
paid. Particulars FREE. GREAT 

WHITE LIGHT CO., DEPT. 301, 
WINDSOR, ONT. 


























Sold in every corner of the | | 
Globe. | 


We make Inks, Mucilage, Paste, Sealing Wax, 
Rubber Stamp Ink, Letterine (Show Card) Ink, 
Indelible Ink, Silk Fillered Perfumed Fountain 
Pen Ink. 


Order From Your Dealer And You Will Become A 


Steady User | Wu : 
a ; 









ee 


THADDEUS DAVIDS CO. 
Established 1825 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO | 
Canadian Agents: BROWN BROS. Ltd., Toronto | | 























No Odors 


or Smells 
No Poison 





Kills Rats 


and Mice 





It mummifies them. No matter where they die, they simply DRY UP. Positively do 
not smell. 

Will not kill cats, dogs or man. 

Rat Corn is a new and scientific discovery, and without a doubt the greatest rat 
destroyer in the world; the only one that kills rats without any bad, dangerous or disa- 
greeable effects. A trial will convince you. 


25 CENTS, 50 CENTS AND $1.00 PER CAN. 


Ask your Dealer or sent by mail on receipt of price. We 
pay postage. Booklet, ‘¢How to Destroy Rats’? FREE. 





Made only by 


The Canadian Rat Corn Co., Limited 





After eating Ritied 193 Adelaide Street West - - Toronto, Ont. * 














It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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Don’t Lose Your Hair 


Your hair requires attention. Give it a 
chance to grow. Danderoff will keep your 
hair in a clean, glossy, healthy condition. 
It removes danderoff and helps the hair 
to grow. 

Try it at the barber shop. Money re- 
funded if no benefit. 


C.Hughel & Co. 417 Queen St.E.Toronto 
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The Very Correct Vogue 


| F you would be right- 
WHEN VISITING TORONTO 
‘ a should visit the Store that sets the M up-to-the-minute you 
ashions in Hair Goods. 4 will wear a Norfolk suit 
PEMBERS | A this fall—the easy fitting 
is recognized as the leading Hair Emporium S . 
in the Dominion. . ae | coat with a belt. In our 
adours, etc, are the most natural and arts. | || T 
tie ever produced. Our name guarantees the | new importations are 
e) once avery article. ai ressing, H ‘ 
Maplcartes, tgs Moentmeny and Chieeneds.” E many different materials 
Expert and courteous attendants in every R. : 
department. | that make up becomingly 
4 The Pember Store, Next Yonge St. Arcade, Toronto | in Norfolk cut. But per- 
= lr haps nothing lends itself 
UR RAZOR SHARP 9 A better to the Norfolk style 
, [ than our 
AGENTS WANTED. 
een 25 he 50 ~— L Carlyle 
weekly selling our Mas- QO 
cot Razor Hones to Bl _ 
‘very one who uses ¢ ue er e 
ramen. One Agent sold R 4 
ane me nee See. a S SUIT COMPLETE—NORFOLK CUT 
Tou? Sample so Cts. 
with territory. | MADE TO YOUR MEASURE 
00 
ASHER'S SONS & CO. | $25. 
719 King St. West 
TORONTO Certainly no valuetlike it. 


Write for samples, measur- 
ing chart, booklet of views, 
booklet ‘‘As Others See Us”’ 
and new style book—all free 


Coleman’s Ltd. 
101 King St. Toronto, Can. 





Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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Economy 
Convenience 








Don’t Put Money 
in a Letter! 


Letters are frequently lost 
or mislaid. The proper way 
to remit money is by 


Dominion 


Express 


Money Orders and 
Foreign Drafts 


They are issued in the currency of the country on which drawn, 
and are payable in all parts of the world. If lost or delayea 
in the mails, a prompt refund is arranged or new order issued 
without further charge. 

Travelers’ Cheques issued in denominations of $10, $20, $50, $100, 
and $200, the handiest way of carrying funds. Foreign Money 
Bought and Sold. Money transferred to all parts of the world by 
Telegraph and Cable. 

AGENCIES THROUGHOUT CANADA. 


Dominion Express Company. General Offices: Toronto, Ontario 




















PAINTING MADE EASY 


In the old days, when you wanted to paint, you bought white lead, linseed oil, turpen- 
tine, driers, ete., mixed them, and then tinted the mixture with dry color to the desired 
shade—perhaps. This was at best a tedious job, and usually the mixture was far 
from perfect. Nowadays you ean buy 


JAMIESON’S 


PURE PREPARED PAINTS 


Brands: Crown and Anchor—lIsland City—Rainbow 


They are made with the best of materials, perfectly mixed by special machinery, 
under the supervision of experts, and they come to you all ready for use. 
Anyone with a good brush and a little common sense can get perfect results with them. 


ASK YOUR DEALER. 


R. C. JAMIESON & CO., LIMITED 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


MONTREAL AND VANCOUVER 


OWNING AND OPERATING P. D. DODS & CO., LIMITED 




















When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s Magazine. 
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Built in one to six cylinders. Five to thirty horsepower. 







Y correct design and good 

workmanship, we have 
produced the easiest starting 
and smoothest running two 
cycle on the market 





Let us send you our catalogue 
and tell ycu why. 





Foreman-Keppy Company 


Lake Street : Toronto, Canada 








ha LAMP PRICE ANNOUNCEMENT 


Standard Canadian Lamps of our own make, guaranteed 
first quality, specially priced $10.00 per hundred; 2 c.p. 
to 16 c.p., popular voltages. 


THE DOMINION ELECTRIC CO. 


- ST. CATHARINES, ONT. 





BjO, VALUE FOR, 10 CENTS, 


»pular Songs with woras and music, 2U 
Adventure, 25 Pictures of Pretty Girls, ‘20 new ris 
for young folks, 25 Pictures of the Presidents, 50 
Ways to Make Money, 1 great Joke Books } Book on 
Love and Courtship, 1 Book on Magia, J Book om 
Letter Writing, 1 Dream Book and Fortune Teller, L 
Cook Book, 1 Base Ball Book, gives rules for ali popue 
lar games, 100 Conundrums, 60 Verses for Autograph 
Albums. Cut this out and return to us with ten cente 
and we will send cll the above by mail at once, 
Nostamps taken. George Grattan, New Glasgow, Que. ,Can. 





YOU CAN 














The entire cost is only $30, payable monthly. 





5 GOOD FOR TWO YEARS. 


[TALY-EGYPT-INDIA 


Modern Twin- Screw 
Steamers; Luxurious 
Surroundings; Unex- 


celled Cuisine; Light, 





Airy Cabins. Unusually 
Low Rates to Australia, 
New Zealand and Tas- 
mania, via Europe and 


Suez Canal. 














TRAVELERS’ CHECKS GOOD ALL OVER 
THE WORLD 


Write for “Around the World” Booklet 


} MH _OOELRICHS & CO. Gen Agents, 
y eee 5 BROADWAY, N.Y. 

Hi. CLAUSSENIUS & CO. CHICAGO 
R. CAPELLE SAN FRANCISCO 
ALLOWAY & CHAMPION WINNIPEG 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK s5T. Louts 

















It will pay you to 


become a first-class Ad. Writer in three months by study 


ing our lessons at home during your spare time, 


vend you full partioulars? 


Box 223 MACLEAN’S MAGAZINE, TORONTO 


1% Horse Power 
For 1% Hours 
For 1% Cents 


We know this Caille Perfection Special to 
be absolutely the greatest engine value on 
the market. Built by automobile men with 
automobile machinery—runs economically on 
kerosene or gasoline—your two hands the 
only tools you'll need. The simplest con- 
struction of any power plant—your 14-year- 
old boy can take care of it. Made of the 
finest material, every moving part works as 
smooth and sweet as a watch. Our free book 


tells how we make a better engine at a lower 
price than our competitors. Write for free 
book and 15-day free trial offer. 


CAILLE PERFECTION MOTOR CO. 


206 Second Street - Detroit, Mich. 


$48 


Complete and 
Ready to Run 





uuswer advertisements. 
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after you 
put on a roof 
you are a little in doubt 
as to the quality and do not feel 
certain sure that you are getting absolute 


protection from the rain—you always will be 
worried every time there is a heavy storm— 


* ©) you never will be satisfied till you inspect the 
9 roof and assure yourself the first thing in the morning that 
eS) ( it has not sprung a-leak during the night and damaged 


your property. On the other hand, if you use 








Certain-teed Roofin 2 


Quality Certified—Durability Guaranteed 


—the roof that outlasts all other roots—you will not wake 
up in the middle of the night worrying whether or not ft 
your roof is tight. 


Millions of rolls in use; outlasting 
all other styles of roofing 


Certain-teed Roofing is the Canadian farmer’s friend—it 


has saved him thousands of dollars _-— 
—it is the best roof covering for the 



















house, barn and all farm buildings— How to 
costs less, is easy to lay, comes in rolls Bugle for 
or shingles. Less. 


Certain-teed Roofing is sold through- 


out the provinces of Canada by local 


dealers and is distributed by whole- 
sale jobbers in St. John, Halifax, Quebec, 
Montreal, Ottawa, Toronto, London, Win- 
nipeg, Calgary, Saskatoon, Edmonton, Re- 
gina, Moose Jaw, Brandon, Vancouver, 
Victoria. 


Send postal to-day for free book B.H. 4— 
“How to Build For Less Money.”’ 


GENERAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING CO. 


World’s Largest Manufacturer of Roofing and Building Papers 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 
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The Charm of Correct 


Hair Dressing 


is handsomely demonstrated in our 
CATALOGUE, and every woman who 
appreciates the importance of appearing 
always at her best, should have a copy. 
We are Canada’s foremost Hair Goods 
House, and our hair creations cannot be 
excelled for Beauty, Quality of hair,- or 
workmanship. Ladies’ ‘Transformations, 
Pompadours, Switches, Waves, Fronts, 
etc., of the highest quality of hair. 


OUR MAIL ORDER DEPT. 


renders it possible for every woman to 
dress her hair, with style and attractive- 
ness. Satisfaction guaranteed on all orders. 








Write now for catalogue. Address Dept. ‘‘E.’’ 


The Dorenwend Company of Toronto, Limited 


The House of Quality Hair Gosds 
103-105 Yonge Street - - TORONTO, CANADA 














Sick One—Don’t Kill 
Yourself with Drugs 


Quit taking one poison to kill another 
—quit trying to get well by the drug 
route—you can’t buy health by the bot- 
tle. How can you expect to get well when 
your vitality is being gradually but con- 
stantly lessened by slow poisoning? 

Get Our FREE Book of Secrets 
ie of the Drug Evil 
It will give you the inside facts on this 











































great curse—it will give you the startling = 

but true inside information about the 5 
drugs with which we are dosed, it will te The water you 
show you the real methods of ‘‘commer- Se drink from the tap 
cialized medicine,’’ and it will show the a ; - is full of germs of 
way to freedom from the drug curse. Get = ° s the most deadly va- 
our book and inform yourself. You will = £3 _j riety. Typhoid and 
find in it the most startling information fee ce tuberculosis are 
printed for years—information on condi- <nv x among the most 
tions that threaten the s? common. Protect 
lives of you and yours. We your health with a 
22 want you to read it. Just i ia c serkefield Filter. It 
Pacy say ‘‘Send your free th Original Size = Gosts little, but 


O book.’’ Write us at once. may save you much trouble and expense. 
K You may need it to-mor- 


row. 
The ONTARIO OXYPATHOR 


COMPANY 
701 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont. 


Send for our catalogue of Filters made 
for different purposes, with prices. 


GEO. R. PROWSE RANGE CO., LTD. 


Sole Agents for Canada. 22 McGill College Ave., Montreal 
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Che Dainty Mint Covered 
Candy ‘Coates 
Chewing Gum 


J st ask your doctor what 
he thinks of Chiclets. Doc- 
tors, dentists and trained 
murses use and recommend 
Chiclets for their patients’ 
use and use them themselves 


in the sick-room, the office 
or home. That exquisite pepper- 
mint, the true mint, makes Chic- 
lets the refinement of chewing 
gum for people of refinement. 

Look for the Bird Cards in the 
packages. You can secure a beau- 
tiful Bird Album free. 


For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5dc., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 


SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metrevolitan Tower 

New York 
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“The Star” 
ASBESTOS 
TABLE PAD 





For protection of polished table top against 
damage by hot dishes or moisture. 

Made of especially prepared asbestos covered 
with heavy double faced cotton flannel, soft 
and noiseless. 


Made for round, square or oval tables. Special sizes to 
order. Folds to gonvenient size to be laid away. 

The Best Pad Made. 
Better class of dealers sell our goods or can get them 
for you. 
Doily, Chafing-dish and Platter Mats, size 5 to 18 inches; 
round, square or oval, 
Look tor our trade-mark “ Star.” 

These Pads for Sale in Canada by 

T. Eaton Co., Limited, . a Toronto, Ont. 
John Kay Co., Limited, - - Toronto, Ont, 
Murray-Kay Co., Limited, - ™ Toronto, Ont. 
Adams Furniture Co,, Limited, . Toronto, Ont, 
Robert Simpson Co., Limited, - Toronto, Ont, 
Ottawa Fireproof Supply Co., Ottawa, Ont. 
Chas. Duncan & Sons, Limited, Brantford, Ont, 
T. C. Watkins, Limited, . - Hamilton, Ont. 
T, Eaton Co., Limited, - : Winnipeg, Man. 
Hudsons Bay Co., - - - Vancouver, B.C. 
David Spencer, Limited Vancouver, B.C, 

Booklet on Request 


KERNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
158 West 62nd Street Chicago, IIl. 
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Artists’ Materials 


Every Artist who wants success should 
be careful to use only 


WINSOR & NEWTON’S 


colors, known all over the world as the 
standard for all art, and yet reasonable in 
price. 


A. RAMSAY & SON CO., Montreal 
Wholesale Canadian Agents 
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NEW LIFE AND VIGOR 
2c. A Treatment | be 


The daily use of the Buckeye Vapor Bath Cabinet will 




















e rapidly improve the health of any person who feels the 
least bit run down or keep the healthy ones in the best of 
condition. 


Eminent doctors recommend the daily use of the vaper 
bath because it opens the pores, draws out all germs, 
‘ waste matter and dirt, thus removing incipient disease and 
promoting perfect health, a clear skin, and a_ vigorous 
constitution. 

It costs you only 2c a treatment. May be used any- 
where, at home or travelling. Medicinal formulas furnish- 
ed with every cabinet. 


Write to-day for our Beauty and Health Book, and we 
will describe the Buckeye and its benefits, and tell you the 
price. Write now. 





McCREERY MFG. CO. 


740 Dorr Street TOLEDO, OHIO 





























‘PADMORE’ 


BILLIARD TABLES 


were selected tor the Championship of the World. 1909, 
the Amateur Championship in Wales. 1910, 











ae 








. the Amateur Championship of Ireland, 1911, 
THE DRINK HABIT the Amateur Championship of Scotland, 1912. 
’ In three days we can remove all desire for a emiet Site. 
drink. Don’t let a degrading habit rule your Thos PADMORE & SONS 
life where you can so easily be rid of it. No , 
Hypodermic injections. No ill after effects. Contractors to 
, Complete cure or money back basis. H.M Government. 
Send us a card, call or telephone. | 118 EDMUND 
NEAL INSTITUTE, A. T. Wilson, Manager ss 
78 St. Albans Street TORONTO, ONT. ENGLAND 

















THE ALLURING FRAGRANCE jg 
OF THE FAR EAST A 


? 25, Corsoms 


ee 66 







ORCHID 
PRIA TALCUM POWDER 
ep 25¢ 

e p SOVEREIGN PERFUMES LIMITED 
TORONTO, CANADA. 
















Say you saw the ad. in MacLean’s Magazine. 
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THE BESTFOR YOUR HOME 





You cannot clean your house by sweeping it. You can only stir up 
a dust which ruins your hangings and furniture, peside the health of 
all in the house. You should have a vacuum cleaner 

No vacuum cleaner at any price is better than the Sunday Vacuum 


Cleaner. It gives more vacuum for the amount of power consumed than 
any other cleaner made. It is light and convenient. It is durable and 
absolutely reliable. 

Write for our catalogue of details, testimonials and prices. They 
show the best of reasons for your owning a Sunday Vacuum Cleaner. 


THE OTTAWA VACUUM CLEANER MFG. CO., Limited 


DALHOUSIE ST. OTTAWA, ONTARIO 

















Something Unique in Hot Weather Drinks 
WILSON’S INVALIDS’ PORT WINE 


(4 la Quina du Pérou) 
blended with sparkling soda or mineral water. 





It is Delicious — Energizing — Strengthening. 
It will help you to throw off that subtle weakness the 
humid heat of midsummer brings on. 
Try a glass before your next meal. It’s entirely whole- 
some and tonic—absolutely no additional clcohol or other 
ingredients are used. 


BIG POTTLE. 137 FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
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Créme Secret de Bonne Femme. 
Rose du Moulin (rouge pour ie visage). 
@0@ 800000080008 008 


Eau de Cologne Hégemonienne. 
Poudre Ladies in a!] Climates. 


Eau de Cologne Imperiale. 
Sapoceti, savon pour la toilette. 


Eau de Toilette Gardenia. 
Créme de fraises. 


Eau du Coq. 








of his productions :— 
porisateur : 
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Rue de la Paix. 
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ELA PAIX AS PARIS 
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Bon Vieux Temps. 


Jicky. 
Chypre de Paris. 
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Why Not Be Beautiful? 


Any one can be beautiful by the application of Madame Marie’s scientifie and 
harmless treatments. Smallpox or acne pittings, sears, deep wrinkles, freckles, sal 
lowness or any imperfection can be entirely removed. 











Ladies come from all parts of Canada and United States to undergo treatments 
for face, scalp, bust and body at our private sanitorium. 


Is your skin sallow, pimpled, freckled or moth patched? Madame Marie’s 
Peerless Face Bleach and Electricine will absolutely cure 
the worst case. The two, $5.00. 











Japanese Rouge for lips and cheeks is absolutely 
harmless and imparts a delicate rose tint to the skin. 
One dollar by express. 


Liquid Beauty Powder for a fresh, velvety and 
clear complexion. Price $2.00. 
Send for booklet, ‘‘The Soul of Beauty,’’ with list 


of remedies and prices. Mailed immediately on receipt 
of four cents postage. 





Madam Marie 


Dept. “D” 
132 Mansfield Street, Montreal, Que. 


























time ot “THe Best Caster Oil 


When casters grow tired and stub- 
born, a drop or two of HOME OIL will 
quickly make them right. Or, if it’s 
a clock, lock, hinge or sewing machine, 
HoME OIL will oil it just as quickly 
and effectively. No fussy directions— 


(GS just go ahead and oil. 


YON WL 


is the safest and best all-round lubricant for indoor and outdoor use. 
Best every way. Most oil for your money. Greatest efficiency in 
every drop. Cannot gum, stick or turn rancid. 


Trial Bottle Free 


Write today for a free trial bottle and learn what a really good 
oil HOME OIL is. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY, 335-I Liquid Veneer Building, Buffalo, N. Y. 





1M 


Made by the 
LIQUID VENEER 
People 
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Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 
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What Has Given Jaeger Garments 
World-Wide Reputation ? 


Worth—Nothing Else. 


Worth means Purity, Quality, Fit and Finish. 
Wherever health is the first consideration in dress 
—Jaeger Underwear is naturally chosen. 

The natural wool qualities are preserved. 


The mechanical work and all details are perfectly 
done. 





The only secret is excellence. 


Medium weights for Spring and Fall and light 
weights for Summer. At the 


m~ DrdAEGER 2G 
WOOLLEN *leece Ru 
“ies mea Lr. system 7, See 


316 St. Catherine Street West, Montreal. 
231 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 
364 Portage Ave., Winnipeg, Man. 


And from Jaeger Agents throughout the Dominion. 





























The Ready Welcome 
Original 
and 


Only 


Genuin 





You can always meet your visitors with a welcome 
smile, knowing that you can conveniently give them 
comfortable hospitality if you have a Kindel Bed. A 
handsome davenport by day which may be instantly 


converted into a soft, comfortable bed by a simple 
Beware turn. A child can do it. 




















WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE ‘“K” OF STYLES 
of AND PRICES. THE APPEARANCE OF THIS 
: _ ON aoU PIECE OF FURNITURE WILL CON- 
Imitations ” 
Sold Kindel Bed Co., Ltd. 
on the gy TORONTO, ONT. 
Merits 
ar of 
Wis —-LIMITED — 4 Minard’s 
MP<OSORS TO 6.C RICHARDS & Gl ‘ ——— _— 











ma YARMOUTH. N.S.) Liniment 





When writing advertisers kindly mention MacLean’s “Magazine. 
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Be Sensible 
With That Corn 


Don’t pare it. That merely removes the thecorn In two days the whole corn, root 








top layers. and all, comes out. 
TY a? ~ * “— a 
And that form of home surgery is danger- ws no soreness. wie 
ous. A slip of the blade means infection. an ~— — the corn. 
And that means blood poison, sometimes. ane 2 RO Caner way tO 


do this. That is why Blue- 
jay is the only treatment 
used by folks who know. 

It has removed already 
Apply this little plaster and the pain ends fifty million corns. Let it 
at once. Then this B & B wax gently loosens deal with yours. 


A chemist has discovered a way to end 
corns. This discovery is cmbodi-d in our 
B & B wax—the heart of a Blue-jay plaster. 


A in the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn, 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe. It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
D is rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue=jay Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists—15c and 25c per package 
(160) Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters HM 
Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of B & B Handy Package Absorbent Cotton, etc, 























Dry Cleaning Will 
Remove the Spot ~ 


ERHAPS you have always thought it impos- 
r sible to clean fine Silks, Satins, Opera Cloaks, 
Suits, Laces, Feathers, ete., so they would 

look new. 


Our Special Dry Cleaning Process and years of 
experience, enable us to do work that your local cleaner knows nothing 
about. 


We pay express one way on goods from out of town. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF OUR BOOK WHICH 
TELLS ALL ABOUT OUR WORK AND OUR PRICES. 


FOUNTAIN “MY VALET" 


30 ADELAIDE ST. W. TORONTO, ONT. 
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A Choice Selection 
of New Books 


ad 
The Hollow of Her Hand, $1.25. Mr. Achilles, $1.00. » 
By GEO. BARR McCUTCHEON. By JEANNETTE LEER, 
It is new, it is different—tense, dramatic and Author “Unele William.’’ 
powerful, Not ‘‘Uncle William’’ with its great vogue 


A beautiful widow, a charming girl, a big, 
attractive hera, ete., ete. 
The Closing Net, $1.25. 
By HENRY C. ROWLAND, 
Author “The Magnet.” 
If one wants a spirited tale of action and 


can touch it. The two lovers are real. We 
have never read a more exquisite story. 


Adrian Scroop, $1.25. 
By R. A. WOOD-SEYS. 


A sort of grown-up ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’’ 
and an American Count of Monte Cristo rolled 








danger, full of thrills, full of surprises, full of 
healthy, red-blooded excitement, let him read 
“The Closing Net.’’ 

Cease Firing, $1.50. 

By MARY JOHNSTON, 
Author “To Have and to Hold.” 
The greatset war novel ever written—and a 
new love story that will appeal to all readers, 
The Inner Flame, $1.25. 

By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, 
Author “The Open Shutters,’ 
“Jewell,” ete. 

The Wildcatters, $1.25. 

By S. A. WHITE. 

A stirring tale of the mines, 

The Long Patrol, $1.25. 

By ow. A. CODE, 

Author “The Frontiersman.” 
Almost unknown two years ago, Mr. Cody’s 
name is now familiar to readers in Canada, 
United States and England, where his books 
enjoy a large sale. ‘‘The Long Patrol’ is a 

tale of The Northwest Mounted Police. 
The Black Creek Stopping House, 
$1.00 net. 

By NELLIE L. McCLUNG, 
Author “Sowing Seeds in Danny,” “The 
Second Chance.” 

This volume of stories is full of the Western 

atmosphere, 
George Helm, $1.25. 
By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS, 
Author “The Price She Paid,” ete. 
Mr. Phillips’ novels are always in demand. 


A Romance of Billy Goat Hill, $1.25. 
By ALICE HEGAN RICE, 
Author “Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage 
Patch.” 

An irresistible combination of Cabbage Patch 
comedy and high romance. ‘This is considered 
the “best piece of work yet done by Alice 

Hegan Rice, 

The Return of Peter Grimm, $1.25. 

By DAVID BELASCO. 

Novelized from the famous play. A powerful 
book, 

The Vanishing Man, $1.25. 
By R. AUSTIN FREEMAN. 
The exceptional detective story. 





into one. A clean, wholesome book, that makes 
a tired man forget himself and leaves him with 
a cheerier, more optimistic outlook upon life. 
White Shield, $1.50. 
By MYRTLE REED, 

Author “Lavender and Old Lace.” 
Corporal Cameron, Cloth $1.25, Cloth 
Gilt, $1.50, Leather Yapp, $2.00. 

By RALPH CONNOR, 

Author “The Man from Glengarry.” 
Back Home, $1.25. 

By IRVIN S. COBB. 

Mis’ Beauty, $1.00 net. 

By HELEN S. WOODRUFF, 

A second ‘‘Mrs, Wiggs.’’ 

Just Boy, $1.25. 

By PAUL WEST. 

The Adventures of Dr. Whitty, $1.25. 
By G. A. BIRMINGHAM. 
Maidens Fair, $3.50 net. 

No holiday season is complete without a 
Harrison Fisher book, The Harrison Fisher 
girl is the most ome in all creation; she 
greets you from the covers of the periodicals 
and smiles at you from the covers of the six 
best selling novels. She is omnipresent and 

ever welcome, 

Kitty Cobb, $2.25 net. Mlustrated. 
By JAMES MONTGOMERY FLAGG. 

One of the leading American gift books. 


Public Men and Public Life in 
Canada, 
2 Volumes. 
Vol. 1, $2.00 net. Vol. 2, $2.25 net. 
By HON. JAMES YOUNG. 

Two Volumes. The first volume ends with 
Confederation, the second, from Confederation 
up to the present time. No contribution to 
Canadian literature is of greater importance 
than this set of books. 


The New Alaska, $2.00 net. 
48 Illustrations. 
JOHN J. UNDERWOOD. 


Speeches and Addresses, $2.50 net. 
By LORD MILNER. 


At all Booksellers or from 


WILLIAM BRIGGS, Publisher 


27-29 Richmond Street West, Toronto 
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“Here’s the Secret of a Pleasant, 


Easy Shave.” 
‘‘Just a few strokes on the ZigZag and 
I have a blade with a sharp, easy-shav- 
ing edge that leaves my face cool, clean 
and soft as velvet. If you want true 
shaving comfort, get a 


Automatic’ 
Stropper 


o ° If yeu have grown tired of using your safety razor because the blades get dull, get it 
out and use it again. You will never be troubled with dull blades again, after you have 
gotten a ZigZag. 

“The Curve Cut Strop Gives the Barber’s Stroke.” 
One Model Strops ALL Standard Safety Razor Blades. 
) $1.50 complete with strop in neat pasteboard box. $2.50, all parts heavily nickeled, com- 
4 a! plete with strop, packed in handsome leather case. Sold everywhere in Canada at 
7 above prices, or sent direct from factory on receipt of price. Send for free booklet, “NO 
MORE DULL BLADES FOR ME.” 


GIBFORD SPECIALTY CO. 


306 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. Distributed by National Drug & Chemical Co. of Can., Ltd.; Rice, Lewis & 
Son, Ltd., Toronto; Cochrane Hdwe., Ltd., Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. 
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Make your Home different 














by utilizing the beauty and harmony of the Milton Brick in red, flash-red, flash-buff 
‘‘fire flashes" to be had in and brown, will make your 
Milton Brick. The smooth | 4 senuine Milton Brick has | 5°™¢ bonnie Gulniae,. a8 
texture and rich colors lend hier - ; well as inside. Milton Brick 
themselves to countless | the name “Milton” on it. | Fireplaces from $18 up. 
pleasing combinations. Write for our Book, 
- Milton Pressed Brick Co., Ltd., Milton, Ont.—Toronto Office, Janes Bldg.—Agents for Fiske Tapestry Bricks 
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TAKE YOUR SWEATER COAT 


Travelling loses half its pleasure if you have not the proper com- 
forts. Take a Monarch Knit sweater coat with you, and you will always 
be comfortable. 


FOR WOMEN FOR MEN 
We have a particularly handsome coat of We have the shaker coat. A closely woven 
pure ribbed wool. A glance at the illustra- garment of pure wool with collar which 


tion wilé convince you of its most attractive may be worn open or buttoned. This gar- 
appearance and the name “Monarch Knit” ment is in high favor with men who are 
is a guarantee of comfort and wearing particular about their comfort and appear- 
quality. ance. 


Ask your dealer about the quality of Monarch Knit Goods and get him to 
show you some of our sweater coats. 


Try one on and you will immediately recognize their superiority in style, fit and 
quality. 


ALL GOOD STORES SELIL MONARCH ENIT. 


The Monarch Knitting Co., Ltd. 


HEAD OFFICE; DUNNVILLE, ONT. 
Factories at Dunnville, St. Thomas, St, Catharines, Buffalo 
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Fount 


Two of the most popular models 


for Fall in the 20th Century Brand 
line. 








Agents in every City 


and Town in Canada. 








THE LOWNDES CO., LIMITED 


142-144 West Front Street, TORONTO 
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Materials and Styles in our Suits are of the 
highest grade that can be produced—Patterns and 
Colorings chosen with a correct view of lasting 
qualities. 


Our assortment for Fall, 1912, is now complete 
and awaits your criticism. 


Absolute satisfaction or we ‘do not% 
wish you to purchase. 


PRICES $15 TO $35 y) 


OBTAINABLE AT TORONTO SHOPS: 


22 King St. W.; 102 Yonge St.; 426 Yonge St. 
Also at: King and Hughson St., Hamilton 


P. BELLINGER, Prop. Y f\ 


And at shops of Fashion Craft fi 
HNN 


throughout the Dominion. 
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joe SAMTERACK Coated Linen Collar pleases everybody who wears one. It fits snugly 
= nate “og on 1e heck, Che flexible lips relieve all strain at the front and the patented slit at 
the bac prevents pressure of the button on the neck. It is a linen collar treated with a 
waterproofing process. It may be cleaned with a sponge in 
un instant. ) 
Ask your dealer to show you the KantKracK Collar, or send 
25e to us with style and size. 
’ 
THE PARSONS & PARSONS CANADIAN CO. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
2 s 








THIS HIGH-GRADE FIVE-SHOT REPEATING RIFLE AND 20 CARTRIDGES FOR $11.00 


Just the rifle to take with you on your hunting expedition, handy around the farm, in the bush, or in 
Search of big game. 


ia 











It is a rifle which originally cost $25.00 to make. Made from the very best material that money can buy, has the 
Mauser type bolt lever repeating action, one of the strongest bolt actions made, Carries four cartridges in the magazine 
and one in the chamber, making it a five shot repeating rifle. Guaranteed satisfactory and entirely unused. Length 42 
inches. Length of Barrel, 24 inches. Weight, 18% lbs. Correctly sighted. Perfect safety device. Kasily kept in order ‘and 
—— to many other repeating rifles of same calibre. Sent all charges paid to your nearest express office on receipt 
of price, 


McGILL CUTLERY CO., Res’d., P.O. BOX 580, MONTREAL 
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The Finest Sweater Coat in Canada 

















This is a sweater coat de- 
manded by those who want 
something really good. 


Soo eae 
Tae Mie “e “0%. 
+ . Seg 3 to 
Me * BE shige 
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Most people know the quality of 
““CEETEE” Underwear. The ““CEETEE”’ 
Sweater Coat is made with the same care 
—same process—same quality of wool 
and workmanship. 


Every join, seam, pocket, collar, etc. 
is KNIT, not sewn together. The new 
shawl collar is shaped and fits comfort- 
ably around the neck. 


If your dealer does not carry these 
Sweater Coats, write us direct. 


























With Shawl Collar Up Manufactured by With Shaw] Collar Down 


THE C. TURNBULL CO. of Galt, Limited, - GALT, ONT. 


Also manufacturers of Turnbull’s high-class ribbed underwear for Ladies and Children 
and Turnbull’s ‘‘M’’ Bands for Infants. 
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Orinoco can't bite. Men—including 


fishermen—have been smoking Orinoco 
for years and have never had 
YY a “bite” yet. Passa dime to 
your dealer and ask for a 
package of Orinoco to-day. 
¥ » 
Fishing 


So long as you have your trusty 
briar and a package of fragrant 
Orinoco—yes! Then you can afford 
to smile even when there's nary a 
nibble—for you have caught the 
true flavor of pipe contentment 
which is more than a solace for 
‘‘fisherman’s luck.” 


ORINOCO 


puts sunshine into grey moments. It straight- 
ens out trouble-kinks and dispels gloom, 
For Orinoco is a rare blend of the finest 
crop leaf tobacco procurable from the 
plantations of old Virginia. It is mild, 
fragrant and full of flavor. Put it in 
any pipe you have— 
calabash—briar ot ‘Tuckett’s Limited 
near briar and you get Hamilton 
a smooth, sweet 
smoke that is cool and 
comforting. 
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DO YOU WORK WITH 
A MOTOR 


There is no limit to the number of difficult things 
that can be easily done if you have a gasolene engine. 
The London Gasolene Engine is small, strong and 
reliable. It is simple in construction, cannot get out of 
order, and absolutely safe to use. 

Send for our Catalogue “No. 12” and let us show the 
uses to which a small power engine like the London 
can be put. 


LONDON GAS POWER CO.,Limited 
LONDON - - - CANADA 

















The Criminal Never Arbitrates 





He is society's enemy—your enemy. 
Every day thousands of crimes are com- 
mitted against men like you. The law 
could not prevent these crimes—it can 
only punish. When the individual 1s 
defenseless, society 1s defenseless. 

We want you—the average citizen—to 
know what the expert knows; that the 


IVER JOHNSON is 
side arm in the world in accuracy, pene- 
tration, smashing power and 
action ; that its permanent tension wire 
springs will never fail you; above all, 
that it is absolutely safe from accidental 
discharge. You can ‘““HAMMER THE 
HAMMER,” 


the peer of any 


smooth 


At Hardware and Sporting Goods Stores—$6.00 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS, 296,River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers St. 


Pacific Coast Branch: Phil P. Bekeart Co., 717 Market St., San Francisco 
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This Trade Mark 
|Means Quality 


When you buy cutlery look 


Get A for the Barrel Trade Mark. 

















It is put on only the best 


Good Smoke biscoe. of outhey, aad inh 
guide for your benefit. 

Your tobacco will ‘ bai 
he worth twice as It signifies better value for 
much to you if you the price you pay. 
use an 3 a B. 5B. . “ 
Pipe. Made in Lon ’ Jarrel Brand Pocket Knives 
don, from the best ai wg 
selected briar. wear longer and keep an edge 

Send to “Dept. longer than any other. 

TT” for our booklet, sj AS 
the “Mistery of Ask your dealer for Barrel @ 
Smoking.” It will Rees : ‘ 

——- ea aeetel Brand, and insist on getting it. 
hints on the selec- 


tion of a good pipe. | , ZL GREEFF-BREDT & CO. 


THE HEYES BROS. Ltd. WAZ TORONTO, ONT. 
Toronto 80 Bay St. Ont. “yy! (CANADIAN AGENTS) 





Price $1 






























WHY NOT have the best? 


RAZOR YSC DE LUXE 


The Y.S.C. is as great an advance on the American Safeties as they 
were admittedly an improvement on the Original Safety of 60 years ago. 
In the Y.S.C. a thin flexible blade is stretched taut like a bow. This 
has the same effect (but in a much greater degree) as dipping a razor in 
hot water. The sensation when shaving is as if 
the beard was being brushed off with a feather. 





The Y.S.C. requires no Wiping, Taking Apart, 
or Stropping after use. 


Invented and owned in England and made of British Material. 


PRICE: Milled Handle and Pigskin Case. - + $5.00 
PRICE: Fluted Handle and Russia Leather Case . $7.50 


Each with 10 Blades 
Extra Blades, packet of ten, 60 cents. mailed Free anywhere. 


WRITE FOR THE BOOK OF THE RAZOR. 
Yorkshire Steel Co., Ltd. Dert.9. 132 Bay St. 








It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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The Remington cub has a curve of beauty too! 


Solid-breech ©Hammerless _ Side-Ejecting 


Sure Safe Shooting for Man or Boy—And a Simple Rifle to Care For 
The Remington-UMC .22 repeater is rifled, sighted and tested for accuracy by 
expert gunsmiths. Jt shoots as you hold. The simple, improved safety device on every 
Remington-UMC .22 Repeater never fails to work. Accidental discharge is impossible. 
The Remington-UMC .22 Repeater is easily 
eared for. In taking down, your fingers are your 
only tools. The breech block, firing pin and 
extractor, come out in one piece—permitting the 

barrel to be cleaned from the breech. 

The action handles .22 short, .22 long, or .22 
long rifle cartridges—any or all at the same time 
without adjustment. Mix them as you will you 
cannot clog the action. 

Ask your dealer to quote you prices on this small 


game and target rifle to-day. 
Remington-UMC—the perfect shooting combination. 


REMINGTON ARMS-UNION METALLIC CARTAGE CO. 
299 Broadway, New York City 





THE MOST PERFECT PRESERVATION FOR THE 
SKIN AND COMPLEXION 


’s Face and Hands have to bear a great deal from exposure to Sun, 
Wind and the use of Hard Water, and some consideration and care 
are certainly due to them. It is so much easier to prevent discomfort 
than to get rid of it: the «enresf means is to apply a little 


a-rola 


night and morning. It will keep the skin in perfect condition all the 


year round, preventing and removing roughness, redness, tan and irri- 
tation. Get a bottle from your chemist to-day. 


M. BEETHAM & SON, - CHELTENHAM, ENGLAND 
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Hotel and Travel Directory 




















Get a Fresh Start 


You cannot do justice to your daily work 
in your run down condition of health and 
energy. Come to the Hotel Sanita and 
enjoy the mineral baths, excellent cuisine 
and homelike comfort and quietness. 
Especially desirable for grip men. 

Send for our illustrated and descriptive 
booklet and let us tell you about the at- 
tractive scenery and pleasures in the 
vicinity of the Hotel Sanita. 


CHATHAM 
MINERAL SPRINGS HOTEL 


CHATHAM, ONTARIO 

















WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT 


HOTEL TULLER 


New and Absolutely Fireproof 





In the centre of the 
Theatre, 
Shopping and 
Business District 


Has Large 
Convention Hall 


“Grand 
Roof Garden 
Cafe” 





Music from 6 p.m: 
to 12 p.m. 








Every room has private bath 


European plan. Rates $1.50 per day and up 


L. W. TULLER, Prop. 






















HOTEL PLANTERS 
CHICAGO 


Frank S, Murphy, Mgr.— Clerk and Madison Sts. 
Phones :- Randolph 4804 Auto 44380 


A new and strictly moderu European plan 
hotel. Absolutely fireproof. Unsurpassed 
equipment and service. In the business dis- 
trict, centrally located to all theatres and 
railway stations. Rates reasonable. 


One of Chicago's foremost restaurants in 
connection, offering unexcelled service at 
moderate prices. 


In the Heart of the City’s Activities. 








RATES 


Rooms, one person 
bath detached 
$1.50 to $2 00 
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Rooms, one person 
with private bath 
$2.00 to $3.50 
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Rooms, two persons 
bath detached 
$2.50 to $3.50 
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Rooms, two persons 
with private bath 
$3.00 to $4.50 











HOTEL LENOX 


BUFFALO, N.Y. 





BUFFALO’S LEADING TOURIST HOTEL 


Hotel Lenox is modern, fireproot and beautifully 
located. It is popular with tourists because of its 
tair rates, courteous treatment and complete equip- 
ment. The cuisine and service are the best 
obtainable. 


EUROPEAN PLAN-—$:.50 per day and up 
Special Weekly and Monthly Rates 


Write for complimentary “Guide of Buffalo and Niagara 
Falls.” also for SPECIAL TAXICAB ARRANGEMENT. 


C. A. MINER, Manager. 
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CHESTNUT STREET, CORNER OF NINTH 


THE HOTEL CUMBERLAND 


Continental Hotel NEW YORK 


Broadway at 54th Street 


Near 50th 8t. Subway 
Station and 58rd 8t. 
Elevated. 


Philadelphia 








‘“Broadway’’ Cars from 
Grand Central Depot 
pass the door. 








New and Fireproof 


Remodeled. Refurnished. 
400 Rooms, 200 with bath: 
Rates, $1.50 to $5.00. 
European Plan. 


Best Hotel Aceommo- 
dations in New York 
at Reasonable 
Rates. 


$2.50 with bath 
and up. 








European Plan 


All Mardwood Floors 
and Or'ental Rugs 


Ten minutes’ walk 
to thirty Theatres 


The Best Cafe in the City. 

















Excellent Restaurant. Prices Moderate. 
Send for Booklet. 


FRANK KIMBLE, Manager HARRW P. STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 











Only New York Hotel window-screened throuhg out 


SN ne heen — 











Hotel Normandie wowace 





CONGRESS ST., NEAR 


GEORGE FULWELL, Proprietor 


150 Rooms, 50 With Private Bath 
European Plan $1.00 . 
Hot and Cold Water and Telephones in all 


to $ 2.50 Per Day rooms. A High Grade Cafe, Restaurant 


and Buffet in connection. Prices Moderate. 























AROUND THE WORLD 


COOK’S 41st Annual Series c?2 Tours de Luxe leave as follows:—-Westbound, September 14, 27, 

1912. Eastbound, November 2, 26, 1912; January 4, 1913. Six months travel de Luxe in small 

private parties with comprehensive itineraries. The Standard for 40 years and still the best. 
rated booklet tells why. In addition to the usual itineraries we have this season a 

— r SOUTH BOUND TOUR OF THE ANTIPODES 

for South Africa, New Zealand, Tasmania, Australia, ete., leaving November 1. 


Cook’s luxurious Nile steamers leave Cairo every few days during the season for the First and 
Second Cataracts, the Sudan, ete. Also elegant private steamers and Dahabeahs for private parties. 


y L—5 St. Catherine St. W. TORONTO—Traders Bank Building, 65 Yonge St. 
OW TORE (2 offices), BOSTON, PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
Cook’s Traveler’s Oheques Are Good All Over the World. 
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No lady’s dress- 
gentleman’s 
no club-man’s 
eller’s satchel, no 
person nor house 
considered woe 
out a bottle of , 
unrivaled, cen- 
ites MURRAY 
FLORIDA 
There is noth. 
so add to the 
many, varied, 
in the daily care 


ing-table, no 
shaving - stand, 
locker, no trav- 
i} bath-room, no 
hold, can be 
|rtagm with- 
> this exquisite, 
x, favor- 
a& LANMAN’S 
WATER. 
a that will 
@ pleasure of the 
elegant uses 
of the person. 


ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRUGGISTS 


TE T < 
LANMAN & KEMP, " watrgstaert 














ROUND™WORLD 


«110 DAYS - 


3. .S. Se heetea 


ar 19, or 12 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


~ HAMBURG Maen LINE 


41-45 BROADWAY. RY. 


BOSTON PHILADEL PRIA PITTSBURGH cmicaco Ss? Lovls SAR FRARTISCO 
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Ganadians in the Mediterranean 


I am open for engagements to take tourists 
into any part of Spain, Portugal, Morocco. 
Have taken some Canadians to interesting 
parts seldom seen by even experienced 
tourists. By arranging in advance can 
meet the steamer and take parties. 








JOSEPH BUZAGLO, Family Courier, GIBRALTAR 
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WHEN IN REGINA, SASK., 
STOP AT 


‘THE WASCANA’’ 
Opposite C.P.R. Station. RATES, $3.00 up, 











WINDSOR HOTEL 


New Westminster, B.C. 
P. O. Bilodeau, - Proprietor 
Phone 188. P.O. Box 573 
Rates: American Plan, $1.50 
to $2.50. 








European Plan, 750. to $1.50. 














For Your Vacation 


BERMUDA 


Tours Inc. Hotels, Shore Excursions, Lowest Rates. 


Twin Screw 8.8. “BERMUDIAN,” 10,518 TONS 
displacement. ; 

Bilge keels; electric fans; wireless telegraphy. 
Fastest, Newest and only Steamer landing passengers 
at the dock in Hamilton without transfer. Tempera- 
ture cooler than in the Middle Atlantic Coast Resorts. 
Tennis, Golf, Fishing, Bathing, Sailing and Cycling. 


WEST INDIES 


NEW S. S. “GUIANA” and other steamers fort- 
nightly for St. Thomas, St. Croix, St. Kitts, An- 


tigua, Guadaloupe, Dominica, Martinique, St. 
Lucia, Barbadoes and Demerara. For illustrated 
pamphlets apply to A. E,. OUTERBRIDGE & CO., 


General Agents, Quebec 8.S. Co., Ltd., 29 Broadway, 
New York. 

Canadian Agents: 

MONTREAL, P.Q., W. H. Clancy, 130 St. James St.; W. H. 
Henry, 286 St. James St.; Thos, Cook & Son, 530 St. Catherine 
West; J G. Brock & Co., 211 Commissioner 8S.; Hone & Rivet, 
9 St. Lawrence Boulevard. 

TORONTO, ONT., A. F. Webster & Co., or, King and Yonge 
Streets; Thos. Cook & Son, 65 Yonge St., R. M. Melville, 
Cor, Adelaide and Toronto Sts.: or any Ticket Agent, or 
QUEBEC §8.S. Co., Ltd., Quebec. 
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BEFORE YOU BUY YOUR NEW BOAT ENGINE 





Adams 1912 Catalog. 


All sizes, 2 to 
one, 





your Own way, 


It would be a good idea to send for the 


25h.p., jump spark, and make and break; 
two and three cylinders, 
prompt shipment, no duty to pay and Adams pays the 
freight any place in Canada. 


first class machines, 


You have everything 





What ts your address? 


THE ADAMS LAUNCH AND ENGINE MFG. CO., PENETANG, ONT. 








“‘W. & K’ Marine Motors 


And Launch Fittings 


24 H.P. complete - $65.00 
5 H.P. 2 cyl. comp. $120.00 
Made in Canada. No Duty 


Send for Catalogue ‘“W” 


“W.&K.’”?” MOTOR CO. 
Walkerville, Ont. 




















We are building 
a nice one design 
Motor Boat. It is 
a beauty. Hydro- 
~~) planes a specialty 
=| SEND FOR CATALOG 

: Capital 
=| Boat Works 

‘| Bank St., Ottawa 




















DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


Edited by RALPH DARLINGTON, F.RGS. 
Mage by JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.GS. 
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NORTH DEVON AND ‘NORTH CORNWALL. 


SOUTH DEVON “AND ‘SOUTH CORNWALL. 
1/- THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. 
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E. PULLAN 


Most reliable Junk dealer in the city, king of waste 
paper business, buys waste paper of all grades in 
any quantity, also rags, metals, ete. Orders prompt- 
ly attended to. Best service guaranteed. 


2-8 Maude St. and 488-490 Adelaide St. W. 
Phene, Main 4693. TORONTO. 


>” COMMON SENSE KILLS 


ORDER FROM YOUR DEALER RATS re 
to Common Sense Mfg. Co, Bro- Bués & 










381 Queen St. West, 
Toronto, Ont. 





BUILD A BOAT 
FOR YOURSELF 


There is a lot of satisfaction in 
owning a boat which is made ac- 
cording to your own ideas of boat 
design. We will make, if you wish, 
a semi-finished hull, a knock down 
frame with parts or a finished boat, 
and guarantee perfect 
tion. 


satisfae- 


Write and tellus your ideas for 
your boat. We will be pleased 
to discuss the matter with you. 


Send for our Catalog ‘“‘R,’’ with prices 


ROBERTSON BROS. 


Foot of Bay St. HAMILTON, ONT. 
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Emerald 
Lake. 


One of the most ex- 
quisite gems of scenery 
on the American 
Continent. Situated 
near Field in the 
Canadian Rockies. 
[ts waters are of an 
emerald hue, and the 
ever changing lights 
and shadows produced 
by the refiections from 
the surrounding moun- 
tains create rare and 


vivid pictures. 


Pe EL 


EMERALD LAKE 





Emerald 
Lake. 


To see this marvellous 
lake is to view nature's 
loveliest. handiwork. 
A Chalet is located 
at the Lake and from 
here can easily be 
reached the celebrated 
Yoho Valley. 


Write for copy of 
“The Challenge of 
the Mountains.” 


CANADIAN ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 





eached bythe 


(CANADIAN PACIFIC 


RAILWAY 


C. E. E, USSHER,passencer Trarric manaceR MONTREAL 
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OWN A 
MOTOR BOAT 


Motor boating is a healthy form of pleasure 
which is a preventative of doctor bills. Get 
a good boat and pass the leisure hours in a 
healthful, bracing sail. 

You can entertain your friends royally and 
make eyery day a holiday. 

Our motor boats are made of selected ma- 
terials by expert builders, and we can guar- 
antee your Satisfaction at a price to suit you. 


Send for our catalogue “M” and see some 
of our popular models of boats and motors. 


McKEOUGH & TROTTER, Ltd. 


ONTARIO 


CHATHAM 








7 

















made in America. 
distinctive style that has made Red-Man Col- 
lars famous. 
finishing touch to your evening apparel, get 
this collar. 


SOLD IN THE BEST STORES IN CANADA. 


EARL & WILSON, 








RED-MAN BRAND 
BIRDWOOD 


The most popular evening dress wing collar 
This collar has all the 





If you want to add the last 


New York 














fort, speed and grace. 


strength and reliability. 


EVERYBODY LIKES A PETERBOROUGH 


The Peterborough Canoe is the most popular canoe in Canada. 
Ask your friend who has had experience with canoes. 
the Peterborough as the best standard canoe. 


He will recommend 
They are built on lines of com- 


The safest canoe on any water. 
We have models to suit every choice, and can show you speed, comfort, 














Send for our catalogue of 
models, with prices, and com- 
pare them with other canoes, 


THE PETERBOROUGH 
CANOE CO., LIMITED 


PETERBOROUGH, ONT. 
This Trade Mark is your 


guarantee that your boat is 
a genuine ‘Peterborough 
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Furnished with exquisite taste and comfort. 
The Latest in hofel construction. 


Rates $22° upwards. European plan. 
Write for handsome illustrated descriptive literature. 


THE NEW $2000,000.00 HOTEL 
SITUATED IN THE HEART OF THE 







DOMINION CAPITAL. 
Accommodation 350 rooms. 










FW.BERGMAN, 
MANAGER-IN-CHIEF HOTELS, 
GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY SYSTEM \\ 
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NEW WORLD’S RECORDS 
AT BISLEY 


“ROSS” Rifles and ““7ROss’’ Ammunition 
Clean Up Everything in Sight in the Match 
Rifle Competitions at Bisley, England. 


In the Hopton Grand Aggregate, which represents the total scores 
of the six big Bisley Match Shoots, at ranges of 900, 1,000 and 1,100 yards 
the ‘‘Ross’’ Rifle and ‘‘Ross’’ Ammunition took the first six places. Top 
score, 792 out of 825. The previous record, made last year, also with a 
‘‘Ross’’ Rifle, was 785 points. 

In the King’s-Norton Match at 1,200 yards, a World’s Reeord was 


made with ‘‘Ross’’ Rifle and ‘‘Ross’’ Ammunition. Seore: 73 out of 75. 


These records are extraordinary, especially when one considers that 
out of many hundreds of competitors, comprising the keenest shots from 
all the British Empire, less than 50 used the ‘‘Ross’ Rifle. 

This year’s triumphs at Bisley, confirming previous years’ results, 
classes the ‘‘Ross’’ Mateh Rifle as the champion of all long-range rifles in 


the British Empire—and probably in the world. 


SPORTSMEN CAN BUY THESE BARRELS 


Sportsmen who seek an accurate and high power arm will be glad to 
know that the Ross 280 High Velocity Rifle has the same barrel and breech 
as the military match rifle, which only differs from it in the sights and 
style of stock. The Ross High Velocity in style and finish is equalled 
only by the most expensive English arms, while its low trajectory and 


reliability have made it a favorite in India and elsewhere with big game 
hunters. 


These rifles at $75.00 each. Other models from $25.00 upwards. 
Catalogues and full information sent on request. 


Ross Rifle Company - - Quebec, Can. 
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Luxury with Economy 


3 Days on the Atlantic 


THE ST. LAWRENCE ROUTE 


more magnificent river trip can be found anywhere else 
world. A two-day sail down the mighty, placid river 
on the splendid Royal Mail Steamships 


ROYAL EDWARD 
ROYAL GEORGE 





Two days of unequalled scenic and historic interest, 


Then a little more than THREE DAYS ON THE ATLANTIC 
to Bristol (Avonmouth). Special Express Tra 
traveler to London in two hours. 


The Private suites of Apartments; luxurious Public Cabins 
treated after historic periods in decorative art, are u 
by anything on the Atlantic. 


For all information apply to Steamship Agents, 
or the following General Agencies of the Company. 


Canadian Northern Building, Toronto, Ont. 226-30 St. James St., 
Montreal. 123 Hollis St., Halifax, N.S. 272 Main St., 


Winnipeg, Man. 
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Real money 
the PEASE 


25% to 40% 
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Stop all laundry troubles. ‘‘Chal- 
lenge” Collars can be cleaned with 


a rub from a wet cloth—smart and 


dressy always. The correct dull 
finish and texture of the best linen. 


If your dealer hasn't ‘‘Challenge’’ Brand 
write us enclosing money, 25c. for collars, 


50>. pe. pri for cuffs. 


We will supply 


you. Send for new style book. 
THE ARLINGTON CO. OF CANADA 


Limited 


54-64 Fraser Ave., Toronto, Can. 


2142 








| HEALTHY ENJOYMENT 


Motor Boating is one of the most 
healthy and exhilarating sports, and 
you can get a great deal of pleasure out 
of a good boat. We make boats from 
any material you desire, and guarantee 
satisfaction. 
of our boats, the most speedy and 
handsome boat on Ottnwa waters. Its 
owner is perfectly satisfied with it, and 
we can guarantee you equal satisfaction. 
Write for our interesting catalogue, 
with prices, and let us talk it over. 


OTTAWA BOAT WORKS 


R. W. YOUNG, BUILDER & DESIGNER 
OTTAWA, CANADA 

















The illustration shows one 








Let The Pease Furnace 
Buy Your Wife’s Hats 


sufficient to do this can be saved by the users of 
HEATING SYSTEMS, through the small 
of coal required. PEASE HEATING SYSTEMS save from 
in fuel, and with coal at the present high prices 
a lot—enough to pay for the entire cost of a 
boiler in a short time. 


Our books, *‘ The Question of Heat- 
ing,’ or ‘Boiler Information” sent 
free on request. 


THE MAN PEASE FOUNDRY COMPANY 


amount 





PAYS 
FOR 
ITSELF 












ONE.’ 


MAS TORONTO, VANCOUVER, WINNIPEG 
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McClary’s 


‘SUNSHINE’ FURNACE 


The Understudy of The Sun 


EARS ago McClary’s ‘‘Sunshine’’ Furnace, by reason of its marvelous 


heating capacity and the balmy June air it suffused the house with, was 
specially appointed Understudy to the Sun. That appointment has been 


confirmed year after year, and your ‘‘Sunshine’’ Furnace 


Master—awaits vour orders for the coming winter. 








no place for him within, 


Jack Frost’s 


It’s easy to keep Jack Frost at a safe distance with the ‘‘Sunshine’’ Furnace. 


He may storm and rave outside, but there is 





















































Now, we want you to do us a favor. 
mail direct to our London office. We are anxious to prove to your satisfaction 
that the ‘‘Sunshine’’ Furnace will make two tons of coal do the work of 
three—that the ‘‘Sunshine’ 


M‘Clary-s 


SUNSHINE FURNACE 


London, Ont. 


is a permanent investment. 





Because, the Understudy of the Sun has de- 
monstrated its mastery in the home. 

The average furnace is a glutton for coal—it 
literally burns up money—Tlie ‘‘ Sunshine’ 
Furnace saves money—earns its cost in a very 
few years, because it burns coal sparingly. 
Write direct to us and ask us to prove that 
statement true. 

If we cannot convince you—show you that the 
‘*Sunshine’’ Furnace will cut your coal bills 
by a very pleasing margin, we don’t want 
your order. 

That’s the fairest way we know of doing busi- 


ness. Does it appeal to you? 


Fillin the Special Information coupon and 
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“Nothing Succeeds Like 
Success” 


No Other Newspaper as Successful 
as the “Montreal Witness” in Its Chosen Sphere 


—the World Over 


Greatest success, as measured by standards of highest citizenship and 
by eternal principles. 

The “Witness” is the only metropolitan newspaper of its kind any- 
where that for half a century has survived and overcome the extraordinary 
difficulties besetting such a newspaper. The Montreal “Witness” is often 
cited by leading preachers, editors and statesmen of this and other 
countries as the best example of responsible journalism, and as being 
wholly devoted to the best interests of the people. 

ACKNOWLEDGING THIS many of our readers have done splendid 
service during the past by way of introducing THEIR favorite newspaper 
into the homes of their friends, so that the circulation and influence of 
the “ Witness” is reaching out in many new directions. 


The best people naturally want the best newspaper. The 
more subscribers to the best newspaper the greater its 
influence—and the more likely will other publishers imi- 
tate it; thus raising the standard of newspapers generally. 


COUPON : 





SPECIAL RATES FOR TWELVE MONTHS’ TRIAL: 
DAILY WITNESS, $1.00; WEEKLY WITNESS, 65 CENTS. 


(To any address in Canada, except Montreal and surrounding thirty miles) ~, 


JOHN DOUGALL & SON, Publishers, ‘‘Witness’ Block, Montreal. 





Please send me the ...............“‘Witness” for twelve months on trial, for which 

I enclose the sum of ..... ......... as per above special rates to NEW subscribers. 
TN ee bikes alas. adiaSaecd cadens t 
Es 6 6b bd Mae 8s 000s 604. ReNON EON AES 3O4O O00 6G 44 0400 4464 0460 040r ese 0 8 / 


Trial subscription of your friends may be sent in at the same rates. 


N.B.—Your money back IN FULL if within one month you write us that you are 
dissatisfied with your bargain. M.M. 
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A FURNACE+¢THAT WILL: GIVE’ YOU AS 
MUCH HEAT FROM SIX TONS OF COAL, 
AS YOU EVER GOT FROM SEVEN, IS ONE 
YOU CANNOT AFFORD TO OVERLOOK. 





ets SUR, “REAR AS GS STR SBP: I NI 
thn? a8 Ars pee NY : . . ° 
Xe 227 Nas % 2" SRS The “‘ Hecla” will do this: It is built 


to save coal at.every point, but the 
big coal-saving feature is the Steel Ribbed 
Fire Pot. By adding Steel Ribs to the 
Fire Pot the surface which radiates heat is 
increased three times. 











Every Furnace has flanges or projections 
of some sort on the fire pot to get more 
radiating surface, because the heating 
capacity of the fire pot: increases as you 
increase the radiating surface. But the 
“‘Hecla” is the only Furnace that has 
attained the greatest possible radiating 
surface and the reason is that where 
other Furnaces have clumsy cast-iron 
Flanges, the flanges on the ‘‘ Hecla” are 
made of steel plate and fused to the fire 
pot casting by our patent process. 

















GER iivamnnnn 5 


| ee 99 

. y] Hecla 
STEEL RIBBED'FIRE POT 
Constructed to save Fuel 
Flanges of stéél plate—g7 in urna ce 


number—are fased into the Fire 
Pot casting, incredsing the radi- f- / 
ating surfacetthree times. This A test extending over three years, 


gives the air better access tothe | demonstrated that this ribbed fire pot 





source of heat so that the heat is 
condueted away from the coal as 
rapidly as it is created and with- J Isn’t that worth looking into ? 
out waste, 


made a saving in,coal—133%. 








Ask someone who owns a “ Hecla,” 





You svill find the ‘‘Hecla” the best warm 
air Fyrnace you ever saw. You will find ‘ ——— 
ial chine a Get this 


aac : 


that’it gives an even distribution of heat— 
heat that is moist and free from gas or 


Booklet. 








dust. 
You will find the ‘‘Hecla” a Furnace easy — Sankar’ 
to run. One that does not waste live interesting ae al 
coals when you shake it down. You will ao 7 
find a Furnace that burns wood or coal Healthful 

Heating. 
equally well. 


CLARE BROS & CO., LIMITED, - - PRESTON, ONT. 
| PLANS “2 siraresmcirsten =! FREE 
, estimates for heating it. 


t It will pay you to answer advertisements. 
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“SOVEREIGN” 


Hot Water 
Boiler 


Made by the 


TAYLOR- 
FORBES 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


TORONTO 
1088 King Street West 


MONTREAL 
246 Craig Street West 


VANCOUVER 
1070 Homer Street 


ST. JOHN, N.B. 
32 Dock Street 


GUELPH, CANADA 


Installed by Heating Engineers and 
Plumbers throughout Canada 








Make Careful 
Selection of a 
Heating Appar- 
atus for Your 
New Home. 


There are twenty new and 
material improvements built 
into the “Sovereign” each 
one inducing smoothness of 
operation and economizing 
the consumption of coal— 
as, for instance, 


The Interior Short 
Circuit for the 
Escape of Air 


The Air Cireuit is a simple provision made _ in 
the ‘‘Sovereign’’ to allow of the ready escape of 
air from any of the compartments of the boiler 
into the Expansion Tank, or into the Radiators, 
where it may be released through the Air Valves. 
It is a small channel, drilled through the heavy 
wall of the Water Post, making a direct connec- 
tion with the Flow Pipe. It establishes a short 
circuit for the escape of air. 

In all other boilers the air that remains in a 
boiler after it is first filled, or refilled, has to 
follow the Circulation of the water and pass 
through the Boiler Sections before finding an out- 
let. The tendency of these air bubbles is to cling 
to the surface of the metal, particularly to the 
upper flat sides of the Sections, so that its presence 
is liable to hamper the operation of such a boiler 
for weeks after installation. Not the slightest 
delay ever occurs in getting a ‘‘Sovereign’’ into 
perfect working order. 


Read the Dictionary of Heating 
—Sent free to any address. 
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What the right plug — 
ought to do— 


First — It should produce more complete and simultaneous 
combustion than ordinary plugs. 

Second—It should clean itself automatically. 

Third — It should resist leakage and remain compression-tight. 
To the best of our knowledge and belief Sharp Spark Plugs 
meet these tests better than any plug on the market. Four 
months’ trial will give you sufficient time to test our elaim. 
Then if you are not satisfied vou ean return them and get your 
money back. 


SHARP 
PLUGS 


Guaranteed for 1 Year 


Mica Insulation, $1.25. 
Porcelain Insulation, $1.00. 


To get this book, fill out the 
coupon in lower corner. 

This book is. printed to 
show you why we muke this 
claim. It tells you what trou- 
bles a plug must avoid, how 
the Sharp Spark Plug avoids 
them, and also gives you the 
story of a unique record - 
41,000 miles on one set of 
Sharp Spark Plugs without 
attention. Further, it gives 
you full details of our un- 
restricted four months’ trial 
offer. 
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Mail the Coupon to either address below—TO-DAY 






' CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
pe The Canadian General Electric Co., Ltd. ” 


Toronto, Montreal, Halifax, Ottawa, Cobalt, Winnipeg, 
Calgary, Vancouver, Nelson 


The Sharp Spark Pluq 
Company 


3370 Broadview Rd., Cleveland, Ohio 
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MORE MONEY FOR YOU 


An auto expert can 


—o eae Ld 7 THIS JOB PAYS 


make you an auto ex- 
pertin 5 weeks during 
your spare time and , 
assist you to 
@ good posi- 
tion when 
you are a 
qualified Hie 
motorist Be 
Free model 
to each stu- & 
dent. Send 
us your name 
aud address 
and we will 
mail you an 
interesting book- 
let to explain it 
thoroughly. 
Owners— We sup- 
ply competent 


— Torento Automobile Institute, 253 Heron St., Sesente 


GASOLINE SUPPLY | 
ALWAYS READY DON’T RISK BEING LEFT 


ON THE ROAD 


























It is cheaper and much more convenient to 





get gasoline in large quantities. The Heller- With a disabled motor. Get a Bar Lock tow-line 

Aller underground Storage Plant keeps your et i aS See RB, oF 

asoline in safety without any chance f need it, ee adh : 

zaso Si } any chan¢ 0 need it. } 


evaporation or explosion. The pump is erect- 
ed in the garage or stable and the tank out- 
side below the surface of the ground. Per- 
fect safety and economy. 

Write for our catalogue with prices, it will 
be of interest to every motorist. 


LET US SEND YOU 
OUR LIST OF SIZES 
AND PRICES, WITH 
DESCRIPTIONS OF } 
THE UALITY AND 
UTILIT Or TtTtHS 
BAR-LOCK TOW- 











THE HELLER-ALLER COMPANY ‘eenauen cane oon 
Windsor ote Ontario wa _ — 
































Heating the house is an important matter 
and one that requires careful consideration. 
You will be perfectly satisfied if you install 
the Kelsey Warm Air Generator. 





The Kelsey Warm Air Generator System 
of heating is different to any other. It gives 
the greatest amount of heat for the least 
amount of fuel consumed, and gives a nat- 
ural, healthy heat. 


The Kelsey has been installed in over 40,- | 
000 of the best homes. Let us show you ” j . 
why. 

Send for our illustrated catalogue and we 
will describe the system in detail and show 


you the price of a Kelsey Warm Air Gener- 
ator for your home. ) 


WRITE TO-DAY. 


o— Smart Mfg. Co., Ltd. 


Winnipeg, Man. Brockville, Ont. 
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You Can’t Fool a Motor Car 


It knows a good oil—and a bad—and if you feed it poor oil, it will 
tell you so before long in the very unwelcome langauge of cylinder 
troubles: pounding, misfiring and carbon deposits. If you lubri- 
eate it with Polarine you reduce lubrication trouble to the mini- 


plarine 


mum. This is because Polarine is produced by a special process 
which we have worked out with great care in order to secure the 
peculiar lubricating qualities required for a gas engine. 





You secure the benefit of our many years of experience when you 
buy Polarine. 


In addition to Cylinder Oil, the Polarine Brand includes— 


Polarine Transmission Lubricants, 
Polarine Cup Grease, 
Polarine Fibre Grease. 


ae he ee 


|arine 
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These cover the lubricating requirements 
of every part of automobile machinery. 


r 
ann MOTOR BOAT 
iv 


a 
went’ 


For sale everywhere 


THE IMPERIAL OIL COMPANY, LIMITED 


Winnipeg, Montreal, St."John, Halifax and 
Queen City Division,\ Toronto 
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$985 
Completely Equipped Og 
1913 F.O.B. Toledo, Ohio 1913 


(Duty Additional) 


Some of the Big Features: 


Self Starter $50 Remy Magneto 

30 Horsepower 350 Warner Speed- 
Passe : ometer 

5 - nger Touring $50 Mohair Top and 

Boot 

110 znch Wheel Base $25 a ies 

Timken Bearings Wind Shield 

Center Control Prestolite Tank 


N any other make this car, stripped of its complete 


equipment, would cost you $1200. A production of 

40,000 automobiles a year makes this car at this 
price possible. It is the industry’s record value. Study 
the specifications. Absorb the big facts and you’ll real- 
ize the big value. See the Overland dealer in your city. 

Let us send you one of our 1913 catalogues. Please 
ask for book W149. 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


fl 








Model 69-T | 
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Free Books for Every Subscriber 


Pushing to the Front 


HIS volume will enable the reader to discover his strong 

I oints and guard his weak ones. It will help him to find 

is right place in life, and teach him how to bring out the 

very best that is in him, and that, too, in spite of the most ad- 
verse circumstances. 

It tells the romance of achievement, and by anecdotes and 
concrete examples shows how successful men and women of all 
times and countries have in a discouraging environment, and in 
the face of formidable obstacles, struggled and won out. 

Among its tonic chapter titles are: 

What Career?—Victory in Defeat—Concentrated Energy-- 
Nerve—Grit, Grip, Pluck—Cheerfulness and Longevity—The Tri- 
umph of Enthusiasm—The Man and the Opportunity—The Reward 
of Perseverance—Possibilities in Spare Moments—Self-Respect 
and Self-Confidence—Boys With No Chance. 

President McKinley said: “I have read with unusual interest 
‘Pushing to the Front.’ It cannot but be an inspiration to wey 
one who reads it, and who is possessed of an honorable and hig 
ambition.” 

“It is more fascinating than any romance. We wish that it 
might be placed in every library, every school, and every home 
in the land.’—New York Home Journal. 


The Young Man Entering Business ——— 


ANY of the writer’s most forceful and helpful “Talks to 
Young Men” have been gathered into this volume. It has rOUNG ™ 
been called “the most practical book the author has ever TERING Bt 
written.” It deals with problems of practical life. It is a stron ite | sn nanan a 
¥ for self investment, an appeal to make the most of oneself. i AN. WET T: MEADE! 
t shows a boy how to choose upward, how to find his right salen 
place, and how to keep it. Among its sixty-three chapter titles 
are: 
The Country Boy’s Opportun- Promotion Comes from Excep- 
ities. tional Work. 
The Most Trying Period in a Shall I Go Into Business for 
Young Man’s Life. Myself? 
Capital Within Your Own The Importance of Self-Confi- 
ower. dence. 
A Divine Hunger for Growth. Wasting Our Energy-Capital. 
Character Building and Mind The Side-tracked Man. 
Moulding through Reading. Chronic Leaners. 























The Great Need of Power. Trying Something “For 4a 4 
A Recipe for Wise Living. While.” 
Choose Upward. Misers of Time. 
Prospects Ruined by Parents’ System and Order. 
Choice of Occupation. Other Men’s Brains. 
Aveid Misfit Professions. What is the Matter with Your 
When It Is Right to Change. Help? 
The Value of Business Train- Sensitiveness and Success. 
ing. Be Fair with Your Competitors. 
How Shall I Get a Position? oe 
“Packed as it is with sensible, practical counsels, this volume : ao 





can be cordially recommended to stimulate and encourage young 
men starting out in business life.’—Brooklyn Times. 


The Miracle of Right Thought j ava 


HE wholesome creed of which this stimulating book is an 
t exposition is in effect that “whatever the soul is taught to 

















expect, that it will build. Our heart longings are prophecies. 
They measure the height of our aim, the range of our efficiency.” 
As an example, if we seek to be prosperous, we should look for- 
ward to prosperity as an assured fact. Prosperity and success 
are impossible if the mental attitude is hostile to them. No one 
can become well-to-do while he expects to remain poor. This is 
only one application of the theory enunciated. The chapter head- 
ings indicate other points made: “Self-Encouragement by Self- i 
Suggestion,” “Change the Thought, Change the Man,” “The 
Power of Suggestion,” etc. The book is certain to strike a re- 
sponsive chord among the multitude of readers of Dr. Marden's 
inspiring works. 


The MacLean Publishing Company 


143-149 University Avenue, TORONTO 
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The Newspaper That 
Gives The Facts 


All the facts, gleaned by an unusually 

complete news-gathering service from the four 
corners of the universe, are what you get 
each time you buy 


HE NEWS 


THE NEWS is honest. It gives you just the news you are 
interested in, written up in entertaining style and placed in get-at- 





able positions on proper pages—women’s news on Woman's Page; 
Financial, Sports, Editorial—each in their logical position. If you 
do not now read THE NEWS, subscribe NOW. You'll find it 
a highly developed metropolitan newspaper of personal interest to 
you and your family. 





By mail anywhere in Canada 
outside of Toronto for one year $1 « 50 





News Publishing Company, Limited 
Bay Street, Toronto 
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THE LENSE 
Electr; Saves 
ectric 8 
1 ‘ long, 3’ deep, double side; costs on % 
Sign 12 long, 3 deep, double side: conte onl 
Manufactured in Canada and frotected by patents 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED 
& DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS — Ze Lie 5 
Office and Works: 
121 Brock Ave., Toronto 
See our Exhibit under the Grand 
Stand at the Industrial Exhibition 
PH 8 ef Se? eo eee a 
Ao dplullering . Save Time--Save Money 
. b.. By the use of Marsh Rubber Finger Pads you 
~ f can turn pages, count bills, etc.. in half the 


so? 


© JOHN HEATHS = 
i; TELEPHONE PEN 0278... 


Registered in Canada. 


4 
t: To be had of the leading Stationers so 
° in Canada. %'. 











CANADA LANDS 


Do you want a farm in 


Western Canada 


Good soil; well watered, close to 
Railways. Splendid climate. 


Write for free maps and literature 


CRAFTS, LEE & GALLINGER 


236 Jasper Avenue E. 
EDMONTON, “te ALBERTA 








DON’T WORRY 
OVER LITTLE THINGS 


Don’t let a contrary tie wear 
your nerves out. It is a waste 
of time and a damage to the 
tie. Get the Oxford Tie Holder. 
Costs only 25c, but saves dol- 













lars’ worth of irri- 
tation and worry. 
Ask your dealer ~~ 
to write to us. aa { 
2 ™ 
THE OXFORD \"}.)¢3 
\] 
i 


Novelty Mfg. Co. *, 
Owen Sound, Ont. o\,, 


















time. They Save much time, are clean and 
Sanitary. No moisture necessary. 


Marsh Rubber 
Finger Pad Co. 


Canadian 
Agent 


171 Mutaal St. 
Toronto 


























THERE !S NO BOOM AT 
MOOSE JAW: YET!! 


Moose Jaw is the Fastest Growing 
City in the Prairie Provinces 


THE REASON IS PLAIN: 


MOOSE JAW is the industrial and rail- 
way centre of the Province of Saskatche- 
wan, and is THE HEART of the greatest 
wheat growing area in North America. 
Statistics, literature, etc., gladly supplied 
to all interested parties by 


H. G. COLEMAN 


Secretary the Board of Trade 


Write TO-DAY and state where you saw 
this advertisement. 
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in one operation has been met by the 








ONE IN EVERY OFFICE! 


The demand for an efficient binder that will perforate and bind 


ACME No. 2 BINDER 


It le the best binder for filing papers, letters or vouchers, for fasten- 
img pay roll envelopes and for backing statements or legal documents. 

Easy and convenient to work and cannot get out of order. . = 

Will not teer the thinnest paper and easily penetrates the sheen and toughest. 


GET FULL. DETAILS FROM 
THE ACME STAPLE COMPANY, LIMITED, Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 














75,000,000 “0. K.” tees 


convince YO 
SUPERIORITY. 
They Add TONE to You 
Stationery in the OFFICE,BANK, 
SCHOOL or HOME. 
phe oad There is genuine siesgee in 
a | ST their use as well as Perfect Se- 
curity Easily put on or taken 
off with the thumb and finger. 
Can be used repeatedly anc 
“they always work.’ Made of brassin 3 sizes. Put upin brass 
xes of 100 Fasteners each. 
Handsome. Compact. Strong. No Slipping, NEVER! 
All stationers. Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. 
Illustrated booklet free. Liberal discoun tto the trade. 


The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S. A. nois 





If you cannot get the right time, 
get the 


HOMAN SUN CLOCK 


(The Modern Sundial), 
‘A and set your watch by it. 


10/= to £7-10 


by parcel post. 


Go'd Medal 
Turin 1911. 


Part culars from 
aventor— 
W. HOMAN, 
20, Renfrew St., 
Clasgow. Scotland. 












































Interested in the 
ARTISTS Fete 


Should write to Dept. *'M.”’ 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY CO. - TOBONTO 


RUBBER 
a 8 


MFG. Co... STAMPS 


. 93 CHURCH ST. STENCILS 
ses 5 e)-10))\ bee Mee) 2. ce. 2 

















AN EXPERIENCED SALESMAN 


Display your goods on an Essex Display Rack, and they 
will practically sell themselves. 
This rack is made in many dif- 
ferent styles to suit all pur- 
poses, and wherever they are 
used they increase your sales. 
Try one and you will be satis- 
fied with the result. 


Send for our catalog and 
let us show you the other 
styles and the uses they 
can be put to. 


JOSEPH R. WILSON 
204 STAR BUILDING 
TORONTO ++ ONTARIO 
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Or have you a friend who is? 


Are You Afflicted 
We will Cure you. The GATLIN Treatment under contract in THREE days removes all 
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With Th 
craving and desire for liquor. It is acknowledged to be the most successful treatment in 





the world. No Hypodermic injections. Home treatment for those that cannot come to 
oe the institute. Call or write for Booklet, Copies of Contracts, Etc. 
| THE GATLIN INSTITUTE 428 Jarvis Street, Toronto 
A. HARGRAVE, Manager Phone North 4538 


Montreal Institute, 148 St. Hubert Street. Phone East 4224 














$422 A Week Buys Fora 


Business 


Southeast Georgia Farm 


35-Acre ALL-YEAR Farm 


But First I Must Absolutely Prove to You That It Can Be Made to 


Net You Over $100.00 A Month! 


IMMEDIATE POSSESSION 











This is for the man who wants a You won’t have any ‘“‘boss’’ to please in order to hold your job 
Home Farm or for the man who and keep your family supplied with the necessities of life. Noman 
wants a Business Farm—a Home can deprive you of your living, for that you will ownin your own 
Farm that will yield him an inde- little highly productive farm. 
pendent living, or a Business Farm If you think you have to know a lot about farming or cannot bring 


that he can operate as he would a yourself to make so great a change all at once, get one of these farms 
department of his business, without to fall back onif things should go wrong. Have it for a place to go to 





giving it all his time and attention. in case of need, or for rest and recreation. 
Wrfte your name and address on The Southeastern Georgie All-Year Lands are within a few miles 
the coupon below and mail it to me. of Waycross and Valdosta, Georgia — the land lies between the towns 
I will mail you plain and conclu- and a little to the south, and is served by the Atlantic Coast Line 
sive proof that 35 acres of South- and Georgia Southern and Florida Railroads. 





; lid East ee Se ~p A ha ‘ out “ this is the merest outline of ye o o> ew you in 
made to yield crops that will net be- etail. am only attempting to make it clear to you that you can 
GEORGE L. WILLIAMS tween $1,000.00 and $5,000.00 per year. have an assured Iedepentent living income if you are willing to pay 


President Now don’t say to yourself that no $4.00 a week. 
man would sell for $4.00 a week that I want the name and address on one of these coupons, of every 
which has demonstrated earning power of $1,000.00 to $5,000.00 per man or woman who is willing to save $4.00 a week if I can prove 
year. That is exactly what I propose to do, and with the ‘*Proof’’ that the result will be financial independence. 
will come a full explanation of the New Safe Land Plan whereby you There is nothing philanthropic about this proposition, but I 
can get immediate possession (and your fee-simple deed in 8 months) capeetaty want to hear from wage earners. 
of land which I must first prove can be made to net $1,000.00 to have worked for years to develop this opportunity. 


,000.00 per year, by paying $35.00 down anda few cents over $4.00 The task has been a big one—it has taken a long tire to test out 
™ per week $17.50 is anenth. A responsible bank acts as the inde- each phase of the pro- 


pendent agent of both of us, to guarantee fair play. There are . osition, but it has 
: good, sound business reasons why we sell land for $4.00 a upon 



























C een worth while and 
4 eo week which we can prove to be capable of earning $1,000.00 I will consider that it 
. &§ . on C2 to $5,000.00 a year—and you will understand then when has been even more 
On Ve Ge 2k I put my proposition fully before you —which I can- orth On the purchase worth while if those 
S IS 5 “ag , not do in the small space of an advertisement. price of « Southeastern who most need it are 
&. Pq Seyi L You are dealing with a solidly founded, firmly Comme 35 the ones to reap the 
ep. So, ata established, responsible enterprise, and the 5 0.8) Acre benefit of my labors. 
face, “Che Mn, Ms land I want you to buy is ready for im- e all your farm And so I say to the 
yo wee, ths Py, mediate dclivery and you can have wage earner who 
vs . ag. "Co, a., your fee-simple deed at once by pay- seeks independent 
40% + : we, Rig Ms &> ing $175.00, or, in 8 months for manhood, it can be 
; i Yegy*o, Ay Oy, Co $35.00 down and $17.50 a month. had in the ownership 
. *. 2% Pon % You can go and live on i of one of these 35-acre 
,; . + Hs. % i v, and by = For farms. 
. *. GP, ey 0, 8ty reasonable industry 
“23. ; ° ie igh na, and intelligence, 30D Others have here 
te 7” a a AES 05 2, earn a good living ays — oe = 
eo 5 re. Ney? 0, 2h for yourself mailed 72% ely 
oo : ; me. a: 4 and family. from date right now, TODAY. 
‘ e. - . * %e c *) “tty . 
re Si y . “a GEORGE L. WILLIAMS, President 
4 . 7 


p : ‘ GEORGIA-FLORIDA LAND CO., 
*e *, a ~* a ‘* . $63 Central National Bank Building, St. Louis, Mo- 
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Install Sanitary 
Durable Iron Fittings 


in Your Stable 


Make your stable modern in every respect by 
installing Dennis Iron Fittings. They will wear 
for years and years. Sanitary, too. And easy 
to keep clean. Another strong reason for their 
selection is their fire-proofness. 





If you own some valuable animals that feature 
will forcibly appeal to you. The cost of installing 
them is probably less than you imagine, for 
Dennis Iron Stable Fittings are sold at very 
reasonable prices. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE . 
SHOWING OUR COMPLETE LINE OF TENNIS WIRES RO 





























WROUGHT AND CAST IRON STABLE 
FITTINGS. London Canada 


























The David Williams Company, the publishers of ‘‘Iron Age,’’ who preach efficien- 
ey to the iron, steel, machinery and allied industries, practice it in their own 


The Edison 
Dictating Machine 


A recent letter from the David Williams Co. 
tells how machine dictation was first tried out 
by one of the editors, whose dictation is neces- 
sarily studied and technical, and how it made 
good to such an extent that the Edison Dic- 
tating Machine has been generally adopted by 
both editorial and business departments. 
The result is a degree of concentration, con- 
. venience, speed and accuracy never before at- 
Our book: tained—and this at a decided reduction in 


“Splitting the other cost. 
Four-fifths”’ Qes 
explains what the Edison ar 4 CaKon. 
eins, Ang’ By. 213 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N.J., U.S.A. 
eve kind and size, and 
what it will do in yours, J. M. Lemieux, 26 Notre Dame E., Montreal, Que.; R. 8. 
Send for this book to-day, Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 143 Yonge St., Toronto, Ont.; 
using your business station- R. S. Williams & Sons Co., Ltd., 421 McDermott Ave., Win- 


ery and stating your posi- nipeg, Man.: M. W. Waitt & Co., Ltd., 58 Granville St., 
tion with the firm. Vancouver, B.C. 
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What Will The Harvest Be? 


With a good crop in Western Canada this year, real estate investments will prove 


profit-bearing on a big scale. 


will make money this year. 


The class of properties handled by us are Investments 
with speculative opportunities, not Speculations minus the investment. 


Our clients 


203 New Towns 
in One Year 


That was the record of the Prairie Provinces in 1911, and the old towns growing 
by leaps and bounds! Is it any wonder that property values in prosperous places like 
Regina, Swift Current, Moose Jaw and Medicine Hat continue to advance? 


WRITE US FOR FREE COPY OF WESTERN CANADA 


REALTY 


NEWS—NEW ISSUE READY THIS MONTH 


Western Canada Realty Company 


169a Dundas Street 


London, Ont. 











WHEN YOU BUILD 
BUILD WELL 


and remember whether your home is in the 
country or in the city, its roof is one of the 
most important and conspicuous features. 
Talk the matter over with your architect or 
the builder, and ask him about 


ee 99 


shingles. Study the roofing question thor- 
oughly, but whatever you do learn all about 
these asbestos shingles. A roof that is en- 
tirely decay-and-weather-proof, and which is 
at the same time fireproof, as well as artis- 
tic in appearance, is surely worthy of your 
attention. 

WE HAVE AN EXCEEDINGLY INTER- 
ESTING BOOKLET ON THE SUBJECT 
WHICH WE WILL BE GLAD TO SEND 
YOU IF YOU WILL FILL IN THE COU- 
PON AND SEND IT TO US NOW. 


The Asbestos Mfg. Co., Limited 


Eastern Townships Bank Bldg., Montreal 
Factory at Lachine, P.Q. 




















The Asbestos Mfg. Co., Limited 
Eastern Townships Bank Bldg., Montreal 
Please send me your Booklet A of illustra- 








tions and catalogue of information on the 
uses of asbestos. 

a5 cat kba des ceeh eo seca Weeae Gees eke anaes 
ADDRESS 
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YOU PAY ONLY ONCE 
FOR THIS STOOL 


How often do you have to buy stools for your factory 
Let us show you one that never wears out, 

This stool is made of angle steel, the strongest material 
tor the purpose, and the seats are nicely finished in 
polished hardwood, : 

One of our many customers writes:—‘‘The two stools 
you supplied us with last July have given excellent 
satisfaction and we will replace all our wooden stools 
with your goods as 
our requirements 
demand, In the 
meantime enter our 
order for two dozen 
18 inch, 















Write to us 
for catalog 
containing 
details, 
illustrations 
and prices. 


CANADA WIRE & 
IRON GOODS COMPANY 


Hamilton . ° - - Ontario 




















THE SEAT OF 
BUSINESS 


This is the chair for the business 
man. 


Real Comfort, More Work. 


Ask your deal- 
er for ‘‘ Ball 
Office Fitter 
106”’ and 
write for our 
catalog of 
comfortable 
and ss service- 
able office fur- 
niture made. 















THE BALL 
FURNITURE 
Co., LTD. 


HANOVER, ONT. 




















HEADQUARTERS FOR ACCOUNT BOOKS 


“GET THE BEST” 








BROWN BROS’. business,was established in Toronto in 1846 in the STATIONERY 
and MANUFACTURE of ACCOUNT BOOKS and has greatly expanded, which now 
stands unparalleled. They still manufacture: 

ACCOUNT and BANK BOOKS of every description. 

LEDGERS, JOURNALS, CASH BOOKS, DAY BOOKS and BOOKS of all kinds. 

LOOSE LEAF LEDGERS, BINDERS, SHEETS, ETC, 

FINE LEATHER MEMORANDUM, PRICE AND ADDRESS BOOKS. 


This line has wonderfully developed and is now without a rival. 
LEATHER GOODS—-Bankers’ Cases, Wallets, Hand Bags, Portfolios. 


BROWN BROS. Limited, "TORONTO. 
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Built Like any y Well 
Constructed Building 


This 5-Room Summer Cottage 
Built in a Few Days for $379 


_ Before You Build 


Write for our Free Plan 


Book of Readi-Cut Houses 





Let us show you how you save architect’s 5%, builders 10% and lumber 
dealer’s big profits by buying ALL materials direct rom our 


mills, Sovereign “ Readicut’” Buildings come to you with every piece 
cut, fitted, ready to nail. 


> Learn How WeSave YouTime and Money 


You get everything at wholesale cost—lumber trimmed, fitted 
and marked; roofing Aoors, windows, glass, plaster board, interior 
trim and finish, herdware, even the nails and paint. Also plans, 
blue prints and detailed building instructions—all so clear you 
can put it together yourself or with unskilled labor. 


Houses of 2 to 12 Rooms, Summer Cottages, 
Stores, Schools, Garages $175 up. 


Sovereign Houses are not the portable kind, but are built like any 
other well-constructed, warm, substantial building. In our catalogue 

you see ex: ict!y what the completed house looks like and know exactly 

its entire cost. Noextras. Nodelays. Shipped anywhere promptly. 
Write NOW for our big book showing more than 60 attractive 
homes that you can build with utmost economy the “Readicut” 
way. Send 6 cents in stamps and ask for Book No. 58. 


e e 858 Lumsden Bldg 
Sovereign Construction Co., Ltd., ** Lumsden B 











Save Your Eyes 


Bookkeepers, your eyesight is valuable to you. The reflection of the light and the 
lines on the paper you use is gradually destroying your eyesight. At the end of the 
day you are tired and jaded. That is partly the result of the action of the paper on 
the nerves of your eyes. 


Security Sight Preserving Ledger 


EVERY SHEET WATER MARKED 


is made in a pale shade of green which the most noted surgeons agree is the most 
restful to the eyes, and on which the writing appears clearly and distinetly. 

Once marked on with ink this paper retains the mark and it cannot be erased by any 
process without the erasure being plainly visible. It is secure. 


Send for a sample and try it yourself. The sample 
costs nothing, and it will be a revelation to you. 


Business Systems Limited, Toronto 
Exclusive Agents for Canada 
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AN ENORMOUS [PRODUCTION 





Write your letters yourself with 
the Writerpress. ‘‘Make them 


ness pullers. 





strong, interesting, personal.’”’ 
See that your circulars are busi- 


As many as 5,000 complete personal form 
letters with name and address in on each one 
—that is what one boy or girl in an office can 
accomplish in a single day on 








THE WRITERPRESS 


In addition, by means of a direct inking 
carriage you can do all your office printing 
yourself at a saving of one-half the amount 





you now pay your printer. 


WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES OF WORK. 


The Ganadian Writerpress Co. 


Limited 
HAMILTON 





ONTARIO 




































































LIMITED 


DESIGNERS | ETCHERS &| 
ENGRAVERS senate STW 





Se TORONTO, <= HOTOGRAPHERS 
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Yale Night-latches 


The Yale Night-latch No. 44 is 
a dead-locking night-latch and 
a night-latching dead-lock, com- 
bining a high degree of conve- 
nience with absolute security. 











Yale Hardware 


There are a host of new designs, 
as handsome and tasteful as the 
older ones, which may be seen 
in the salesrooms of leading 
hardware dealers, 


No Locks are Yale Locks unless made by Yale & Towne 


HE YALE DOOR CHECK is a mechanical doorman 
that never gets tired and never forgets. It closes a door 
with a firm swing that ends in a slow, quiet push. And it 
cannot fail. There is no other door check made which gives the 
same unvarying quality of service through years of constant use, 
without repair and even without adjustment. 
Yale Door Checks are made in sizes and designs for every need, 
and in finishes harmonizing with all Yale door fittings and builders’ 
hardware. You can get them at any good hardware store. 


Yale Padlocks 


There is only one way to open 
a Yale Padlock— with its own 
key. The name Yale means as 
much on a padlock as it does on 
the most elaborate bank lock. 


If you haven’t seen our booklet, “The Quiet Life,” let us send you a copy 


Canadian Yale & Towne Limited 
Makers of YALE Products in Canada 
General Offices and Works: St. Catharines, Ont. 
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| SS Kalamazoo Point Number Sx =a 
° | 
Where is Yorkton? z The Kalamazop : 
a 
A natural question when | pase Leaf Binder 
you consider that the East as Fx OSs ed Metal 
is just now waking up to p 
the realiza- SY 
tion that it | we 
has a young 
sister grow- 
ing up in 
Western 
Canada. 
Where and What is Yorkton? 
Here you have it in a nutshell. | 
ORKTON is become, not only 
Yy one of, if not the equal of either - uw 
the most of the first two 
thriving town mentioned in_ size q HE exposed metal parts ¢ 
in Western Canada, and population and of Loose Leaf Binders are 
with a population area, but also in 
of over 3,500andan commercial import- | a constant menace to the office 
assessment of $2,- ance. Yorkton is in furniture and many ingenious 
500,000.00, which in the heart of one of ° "7 
itself is a proof of the best stock-rais- devices have been adopted to 
its presperity. ing and farming save it from destruction. - = 
Yorkton is the dis- countries in the 
tributing centre for West, with the best | In the “Kalamazoo” binder we 
Eastern Saskatche- transportation faci- . 
wan, being 180 lities possible, be- | have the only rational method 
miles southeast of ing situated on the of overcoming this difficulty— 
Sa - a wi ee 150 Jit ee main line we have elinineted the metal 
miles northeast of between Winnipeg 
Regina, and 250 and Edmonton, also back altogether. - - « 
miles northwest of on the branch line | ; 
Winnipeg. It is of the Grand Trunk | The leather back which pro- 
completely outside Pacific, which | is tects the sheets is taken up into 
the magnetism of now extending in os 
these large centres northward to the | the cover and a “Kalamazoo 
and is destined to Pas. binder has much the appearance 
Yorkton holds out most enticing |. of a bound Ledger. -_ - 
opportunity to both settlers and The “Kalamazoo” is a book, 
business men. Every dollar in- not a box, and it can be made in 
. 7 . m . PY 
vested in Yorkton will reap big any size and to suit any purpose. oy 
returns. 
| WRITE TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET ‘‘W’’ 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET | IT WILL TELL YOU ALL ABOUT IT. 
“YORKTON THE COMMERCIAL |. 
CENTRE.” 
G. H. Bradbrook, Warwick Bros. & Rutte 
mute 
Secretary Board of Trade, | Loose Leaf & Account- = King & 
Yorkt Sask | ‘ Book Makers = Spadina aA 
OrKtOn, oask. | | = / Toronto 
? | a 
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WAINWRIGHT 


Sunny Alberta 


Now is the opportunity to buy a lot in one of the youngest and fastest growing 
towns on the G. T. P., at low prices and easy terms. Bear in mind that this is the 
last great West. 

All the great migratory movements in the world’s history have been westward. 
Kurope and America are sending their ship loads and train loads of settlers into 
this great country. 


CAN YOU AFFORD TO LET THIS CHANCE PASS YOU? 
WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET AND PLANS. TITLES 
ARE DIRECT FROM THE CROWN LAND DEPARTMENT. 


MONTREAL & WESTERN LAND CO. 


518 Transportation Building, MONTREAL 











LEGIBILITY IN CARBON COPIES IS 
IMPORTANT! 


No business man likes to use carbon copies 
that are either dirty and smudgy or faint and 
hardly legible. 

Our Peerless Carbon Paper is the best for 
general office use. 

Klear Kopy Carbon Paper is for those who 
desire a superior class of paper, which will 
not smudge but make copies as clear as the 
original letter. ; 

Peerless Typewriter Ribbon lasts longer, 3s 
more brilliant and more permanent than any 
other. 











Send for our:sample package ‘‘K’’ and prove it 
to your own] satisfaction. It costs you nothing. 


The PEERLESS CARBON & RIBBON MFG. CO., OF CANADA, LIMITED 
176-178 RICHMOND ST. W., TORONTO 


=_ all, Sydney, C.B.; Quebec, O. H. Manning & Co., Montreal, P.Q.; J. R. C. Dobbs, 
oes bd gag Mn en Typewriter Co., Ottawa, Ont.; A. A. Langford, London, Ont.; Willson 
Stationery Co., Winnipeg, Man.; Young & Kennedy, Calgary, Alta.; Webster, Hanna & Co., Van- 


couver, B.C.; Toronto, all dealers. 
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SAVE TIME AND MONEY 


BY USING 


wl GIPE CASH OR PARCEL CARRIERS 
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Your customers will be more’ likely to come back if they are 
promptly attended. Our superior modern Carriers give the best ser- 
vice. We guarantee this. 

It will pay you to investigate our up-to-date improved ELEC- 
TRIC CABLE Cash-Carrier and PNEUMATIC DESPATCH TUBES. 


CATALOG " G” FREE wry 
GIPE-HaZARD STORE Se RVICE Cu.,, Ltd x. - ee 
97 ONTARIO STREET TORONTO - ONT ‘00 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: 118 HOLBORN - LONDON E£.C. ENGLAND 





More Profit! 


Less Expense! 








There’s one sure way of making your 
store a more efficient money-making 
machine—brighten up exterior and 
interior by installing 


LUXFER PRISMS 


They will not only help bring trade along your way, but they will reduce 
your overhead expenses by more than halving your lighting bills. 
There’s no magic about “Luxfers,” they are simply the application of 
an old principle to your needs. 
They catch the slanting rays of CHEAP SUNLIGHT, and deliver them 
to the remotest and darkest corner of your store. 

Ask any merchant who has them installed. 

Ask any architect—HE KNOWS! 


LUXFER PRISM COMPANY 


TORONTO MONTREAL 
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we | ey Addition 
Me to the points of Monarch 
ypewriter Excellence pointed out by the 


tags shown above, every owner and every operator should be keenly 
interested in that great typewriter advantage of the Monarch, the 


Monarch 7282 


which is a wonderful saver of human energy. More work and 
| better work with greater ease is the net result of this feature of 
, the Monarch machine. 


To the operator it means “ No 3-o0’clock Fatigue,” but steady 
work with ease right up to closing time. To the employer it results 
in more work accomplished, therefore a distinct saving. 

FOR CATALOGUE AND FULL PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


Monarch Department 
Remington Typewriter Company 


was New York and Everywhere 
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Watch Your Profits 


Are you getting all the profits you earn, or dou 
some escape in waste? 
More profits escape 
through the irregular hours 
of employees than by any 
other reason. 
Set a W. A. Wood 
Time Recorder 
and protect your- 
self against loss of 
profits. All lates 
or overtimes 
are automatically 
printed in red 
figures, regular 
time in a different 
colored ink. Each 
employee makes 
his own _ record 
which is indis- 
putably correct. 
Mistakes in time- 
keeping are elimi- 
nated by the use 
of the W. A. Wood 
Time Recorder. 













































































WRITE FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG “G” AND 
LET US SHOW YOU THE REMARKABLE IMPROVE- 
MENT A WOOD TIME RECORDER WILL MAKE ON 
YOUR PROFITS. 


W. A. WOOD 


Head Office and Salesrooms: 


19 BLEURY ST. - - - MONTREAL 


Branch Office: Factory: 
65-67 VICTORIA ST., TORONTO 40 ST. GEORGE ST., MONTREAL 
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A Third Use for === 6 =F 
Envelope as 

















1—Statements 
2—Invoices 


IRCULAR LETTER can be mailed most economically in B-E WINDOW 
ENVELOPE. — Circular letters of even the best type cost more for addressing 
and “filling-in” than for multigraphing or printing. They should always be 

“ filled-in "—else they'll go to fill the waste-baskets of your “ mailing list.” @ With B-E 
WINDOW ENVELOPE you save all the time and money now spent in addressing 
ordinary envelopes. Use the fill-in for the address. The Window does it, free. 


Made in any stock, to match regular letter head. Send 
for samples and quantity prices. We will see you 
are supplied, either through regular dealer, or direct. 


BARBER-ELLIS, Limited, 62 Wellington St. W., Toronto 


























The MeCaskey System of bookkeeping. It will 


save money for you. 


Look at this illustration. Compare it with 
the pile of books you use and you will see 
one reason why we want you to see it. It is 
simple. No clumsy book to handle. They 
waste a lot of time. 


The MeCaskey System shows you any cus- 
tomer’s account in full by the turn of a page. 
There is no time wasted in figuring and your 
customer knows his balance always. Your ae- 
counts are always posted and totalled to the 
minute, and an error cannot go undetected. 





Send for our illustrated catalogue and let us explain this system to you. It means 
money for you. Write to-day. 


DOMINION REGISTER CO., LTD. 


92 ONTARIO STREET, TORONTO 
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Stop Paying 
Unnecessary Freight 
Charges 


Do your customers receive goods in this 
condition, and have you large bills for 
freight and express charges? We can show 
you how to protect your customers and 
yourself. 

H. & D. CORRUGATED BOXES are 
lighter and stronger than wooden ones. We 
make boxes to suit the class of goods you 
ship, and therefore your goods are packed 
scientifically and safely. 


& D 


CORRUGATED 
FIBRE BOARD 










The weight of the cases is reduced 
to a minimum, which saves much | 
money on your freight and express 
charges. A saving to you. 


Send for our illustrated handbook, ‘‘How to pack it.’’ 
It illustrates the best method of packing for all classes 


of goods, and it is a book which your shipper should 
have. Send to-day for your copy. It costs you nothing. 


The Hinde & Dauche Paper Co. 
of Canada, Ltd. 


Toronto Ontario 
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Be Economical and Modern—Use 


ERROR Proor SPEED Keys 


on Your Typewriter Machines 


and eliminate errors, corrections, delays and corresponding waste 
of stationery. They save ribbons, machine mistakes, carbons 
and stationery and 


GREATLY INCREASE THE AMOUNT AND IMPROVE THE 
APPEARANCE OF THE WORK TURNED OUT 


They also minimize the noise and are so much easier on the fingers and eyes. 





THE COST IS SMALL Zz — = - = —_— —— ey 
LET US SEND YOU A SET ON TRIAL COUPON 
A FEW GOOD AGENTS WANTED | Please send us booklet and further 


Particulars re your two weeks trial j 


SIMPLEX DEVICES, Ltd. | "soe. 


220 King St. West ae |S 









Are Your Valuables Safe’? 


An ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. Don’t wait till you have lost something 
; 7 y r¢ € a» ar 10 1g Y , s a¢ , > , r OF 

before you see to the protection of your valuable articles. Geta safe. It costs only $25.00, 

and vou will feel a sense of security in the knowledge that your goods are safe. 

c . 

This Ahern safe is made especially for the use of doctors, dentists, lawyers, store owners 





and householders. It is of a compact, convenient size, neat in appearance, fire proof, and 
< ‘ “ve . . 

has a combination which cannot be 
picked. 


Is it not worth $25.00 to know that 


your valuables are secure and safe? 





Send for our handsome illustrated 
catalogue of Safes. We have Safes 
for all who use them. Write to-day. 


The Ahern Safe 
Co., Ltd. 


890 St. James Street 
2} Montreal 
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ves Use the 
TAT FLOOR | | 
Coupon 


























For a Telephone. . ? 
For a Typewriter . ? 


For a Freight Elevator.. $70 


You willingly pay well for the telephone that 
speeds up business intercourse and saves efforts, minutes, 
money. 


You willingly pay for a typewriter that cuts the 
cost of correspondence and clerical work-—increasing 
efficiency. 


Yet—for as little as $70 you can have an Otis- 
Fenson freight elevator that will shave to a minimum 
the burdensome cost of handling and shipping goods. 
Invest this small amount to save scores of dollars every 
month and still have more work done. 





“Freight Elevators and Their Uses” 
is a book of vital facts about money saving. It may completely 
solve your problem of ‘‘handling charges.’’ If you have a 
deficit that should be a dividend—send for this book, now. 





OTIS-FENSOM ELEVATOR CO., Limited 
Traders Bank Bldg. Toronto 
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SEND ME YOUR BOOK 
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Protect Your Profits 
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2... From President 
: to Office Boy- 


The wrong system of time keeping plays havoc with your profits. Get the right time 
keeping system. Employees coming and going at irregular hours make system in your 
business affairs quite impossible, and thus hurt your business. 

The International Time Recorder is made to suit all kinds and sizes of business, and 
records of the International are indisputable, as each employee marks his own with abso- 
lute accuracy. 

We have a system devised to meet the requirements of every business, and your profits 
will be safe with the International Time Recorder. 


< 2 
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5 
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== 

ee 
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PRE CNT 


The following is a partial list of our users, with the number of clocks in their use: 


a rn TOD... s0sceue sees daseseene 50 Fried. Krupp (Germany) (one of the fin- 
ee OE WOOD oo akc daw ewcsavcaens 60 est equipped factories in the world)... 100 
ee Pe UM. ks hens caeaenspesads 45 Be Me er ee ae ee 900 


Ninety per cent. of the time recorders sold throughout the world are of International 
make. When purchasing, bear in mind that we are the original makers of the International Card 
Recorder and the well known Dey Dial. We lead. Others follow. 


WRITE FOR OUR CATALOGUE “T”’ AND SEE THE VARIETY OF TIME RECORDERS WE 
MAKE, AND LET US SHOW YOU THE BEST TIME SYSTEM FOR YOUR BUSINESS. 


International Time Recording Company 
of Canada, Limited 


19-23 Alice Street . ° . Toronto 





57 Union Avenue 
Montreal 


918 Somerset Bldg. 
Winnipeg, Man. 
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[SIBLE “TYPEWRITER 
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The Fox is “The One Perfect 
Visible Typewriter” because it 
is the highest grade typewriter ever 
built and will do all—and more—than 
any other typewriter and do it easierand 
better. Furthermore, noother typewrit- 
er has so light a touch and easy action 
as the Fox, nor none is equipped with 


sO many convenient and automatic at- 
tachments. 


It is easy to make advertising claims of super- 
lority but we will prove every claim that we have 
made by sending to anyone, anywhere, one of our 
typewriters on ten days free trial—-all express 
charges prepaid. 

Send today for a catalog and prices. Select 
from this the model wanted, width of carriage, 
style of type, etc., and a typewriter put up just as 
you want it will be sent you for trial After trial 
if the typewriter is perfectly satisfactory you can 
pay us a little down and the balance monthly, or 
in all cash, as you prefer. 

Write today—use the coupon 





nee: —————————— 





FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 
5612-581 Front Street, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 
DEAR SIR—Please send me copy of your catalog and 
write me prices and terms on the Fox Visible Typewriter. 


Ir icicsicascepsiesshcdaheed iiiipsbesestniipalninatinigas 
ADDRESS 
BUSINESS 
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—Stop hindering your customers from paying their 


bills. 


—Stop helping customers to load your books with bad 
and doubtful debts. 


—Save money. 
—Save bookkeeping. 


—Save customers. 


—Avoid Mistakes. 


—Have your accounts always posted up to the minute. 


Get rid of the old daybook, journal, ledger, monthly statement method 
of doing business. It is clumsy, money-wasting and out-of-date. With 
the Barr Register system you simply make out a counter check at the 
time of the customer’s purchase, and without another pen-stroke all your 
bookkeeping is done. Your accounts are posted up to the minute. Your 
customer receives a bill of his current purchase and also a statement of 
his account to date. Think what this means. Your customer does not 
have to wait a month before receiving a statement of his account. You 
don’t hinder your customer for a whole month from paying his bill. 
Actual cold-blooded, black-and-white figures and simple arithmetic prove 
that the Barr will save any merchant hundreds of dollars in the course 
of its lifetime. Is it not worth while for YOU to find out what the Barr 





is worth to YOUR business? Use the coupon NOW, i 
/ 
The Barr Register is a new improved device for keeping / 
eredit accounts. It is far superior to anything else ever J 
placed upon the market. Far better in principle, far better S& 
in operation, far better in construction. No merchant who x os 
appreciates the value of economy in running his business Fa koe 
can afford to cast aside the consideration of the Barr Js aS 
: 2 SE 
Register. Be wise to your own interests. Use the coupon Py eee 
now 18 I9¥ 
’ oe 
a. > 
Ts my owe 
=> 
1X 2¢8 
a’ Py x2 & 
: . J y IS ge 
arr egisters Pf Soe 
‘ 1 & w& 


LIMITED 1S ee : 
Trenton, Ontario 




















INCE the Underwood 
costs a little more than 


other typewriters it 
should have more of merit. Six 
hundred thousand users say it has. 
Every day adds 550 to the number. 


ON’T say that this demand is due merely to 
good salesmanship—we have no corner on that 
desirable asset. 


ON’T assume that any other typewriter possesses 
qualities “‘just as good” although most of them 
use that argument. 


The Underwood embodies in one machine all that is of value 
in a typewriter. It is wonderfully simple in design, efficient 
in operation, built for the hardest work. 


And behind the machine is a big Canadian organiza- 
tion providing everywhere in the Dominion a type- 
writer service which for thoroughness and scope has 
never been equalled in this great industry. 


United Typewriter Co., Ltd. 


All Canadian Cities 
Head Offfce in Toronto 
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Holds 20,000 


Letters or Papers 


SOLID OAK 
Golden or Weathered 


Roller Bearing, Dust 
Proof Drawers.[: 


4a Bs 


aaasaae # 8 8 +. 


| 





Quartered Oak or 
Birch Mahogany 
Sections in 


26 Styles 
For Every Filing Re- 
quirement, . 





MacLEAaNn’s MAGAZINE 


Efficiency 


A filing cabinet merely holds 
papers vertically in dust-proof 
drawers which open and close 
easily. 


Any Cabinet that does this well—looks well— 
and wears well, is as efficient as ANY you can 
get AT ANY PRICE. 


A “Filing System’’ is merely a filing cabinet 
which has been equipped and “Educated” to do 
your work. 


Construction 


In our efforts to give you EFFICIENT files we 
have evolved constructional features that make 
Weis Cabinets distinctively different. 

All surplus, unnecessary material and opera- 
tions have b-en eliminated. 

We make cabinets that’ DO: THEIR® DUTY 
WELL. 


Cost 7 


They cost you less, simply because they cost 
us less—for the reasons stated above and because 
of a well conducted plant, manned by skilled, 
contented workers. 

Draw your own conclusion as to why you 
have been in the habit of thinking of filing equip- 
ment as UNNECESSARILY EXPENSIVE 

¥fz Filing Equipment and Sectional Book. 
cases are Investments THAT SAVE YOU 
AND YOUR HIGHEST PAID EMPLOYES time 
and energy: 


Variety 


These four illustrations show representative 
outfits, one each, from four distinct lines. Each 
line is complete in every detail. 

The designs are different with a wide range 

of prices, so you can make a selection that will 
meet your every requirement. 
“ Further “reasons why” are in Catalogs ‘‘D’’— 
filing and office equipment, and “E’’—two lines o1 
sectional bookcases. $ee your dealer or 
write us 


The Hf Mfg. Co. 
85]Union Street Monroe,’ Michigan 
New York Office—108 Fulton Street. 


Reading advertisements is profitable to you. 


Files 15,000 Letters 
Quartered Oak Top 
and Front. Back and 
Sides, Panelled Plain 
Oak. Double Roller 
Bearing Supports. 





“Compact Seotions”’ 
You can add to one or 
more of the 28 kinds 
of sections as busi- 


ness grows. 
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The Copelan 











Service 


yo customers like best to deal with 

firms that give them the most prompt 
and efficient service, and the more system- 
atically your business is handled, the 
better service youcan give your customers. 
If you are not using Loose-Leaf devices 
or if you have a system for keeping re- 


cords of your daily business we want to 
show you the Cope-Chat systems for 


Accounting, Purchasing, Sales, Delivery, 
Shipping, Order Forms, Etc. 


Cope-Chat systems are known as the standard of 
quality in Canada. 


Write for information to Dept. “A” at our 
home office corner Richmond and Yonge 
Streets, Toronto. 


LIMITED 
Toronto - - Ontario 





Makes Satisfied Customers 


d-Chatterson Co. 
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$150 


. Burroughs ay giutitn backed by the 
jurroughs on; 9 rows of keys; totals to 
$09, 090,000.95.. 





























Visible-Style 381; designed and built in the 
Burroughs factory; adds to $99,999.99; 121-2 
inch carriage; totals and sub-totals, repest key. 


MCT 
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$250 


Burroughs High-Keyboard Model, 10 1-2-Inoh 
carriage; adds to $9,990,909.90; totals, sub-totala, 
repeat, correction key. 



































Your Price Will Buy a 
BURROUGHS 


Some business men have a mistaken idea that a// Burroughs 


Bookkeeping Machines are costly. 


Far from it. We make 


Burroughs machines at from $150 to $950. 


Burroughs machines range from a plain 6-column machine, 
adapted to the business that employs but one clerk, to our big 
17-column Electric Duplex machine, the largest, most com- 
plete, adding machine ever built. 


The man who buys the $150 
Burroughs does so because that 
machine will meet all the require- 
ments of Azs business. It produces 
for him exactly the same results as 
the $500 machine produces for the 
man whose business needs are that 
much greater. 

The price of every Burroughs is 
based entirely upon what it will 
do—the only fair way, because 
value always has and always will 
determine price. 

A Burroughs at $150 is not a 
‘*cheap’”’ machine, nor is the $950 
model an expensive machine. The 
price of the former is low only be- 
cause of the scope of its adaptability 
—and the cost of manufacture—are 
less than the more complete models. 

The quality of material that goes 
into the low and the high-priced 
Burroughs is exactly the same. 

The same engineering skill de- 
signs them both. 

The same skilled labor puts 
them together. 


And the same guarantee of 
continuous service stands back 
of them—a guarantee that is as 
good as a bond, because it is 
backed by twenty years of promises 
kept. 


The value of a Burroughs in 
your business lies in what it saves 
for you. The price and the terms 
on which you buy, are for you to 
decide. 


Tell us in what large ways you 
use figures in your business and 
name the price you would be will- 
ing to pay to handle them in half 
the time at half the cost—neatly— 
no errors. Then we will send to 
‘your office the machine that meets 
that price and demonstrate its pos- 
sibilities on your individual work, 
all without cost or obligation. But 
remember this, price needn't keep 
you from owning the best built 
and the greatest labor-saving de- 
vice in ofice work—the Burroughs 
Adding Machine. 


Ask for our systems books, which illustrate this work—sent Free 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
232 Burroughs Block, Detroit, Michigan 


These prices apply in the United States only 


ul » | 
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$300 


Visible Burroughs, new model, 
low keyboar!, 12 1-2-Inch carriage, 
adds to $9,099,099.99; total, sub- 
total, non-add, non-print, repeat 
and separate column correction keys, 
visible totals, all the printing in 
sight and in Bast mgapine range 
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$400 


Electric Burroughs Statement 
Machine, visible model, prints 
months and days in red; total, sub 
total, non-add, non-print and repest 
keys and 12 1-2-inch carriage; totals 
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to $9,099 999.99 m : T 
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$500 


Duplex Shuttle Carriage Bur- 
roughs; equipped with ell regular 
Burroughs fi ; totals 2 ool 
to full capacity of keyboard. A 
machine that almost THIWES. 
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Other machines at prices be- 
tween these and up to $950 
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The Bookkeeping 





Machine 





Does all the Book- | Ba 
keeping. 
Makes all entries in 





plain machine type. 


Posts to standard loose 
Debits in Black, 


Credits in Red. 
Legible and In- ’ 
delible. 


leaf post ledgers without 
removing sheets from the 
binder; or to accounts 
kept on cards. 


The debits and the credits are always added to date for each and every account. 

The total debits and credits posted are mechanically shown. 

No other tools are needed—the Bookkeeping Machine is complete in itself. 

No hand writing. No mental additions. No mistakes to hunt for. No worry, | 
no bother. 

The machine proven (trial) balance always waiting to be taken off whenever , | 
wanted. it 

Send name and address on your business stationery for free subscription to the | 
new magazine, “Bookkeeping To-day.” 


Elliott-Fisher, Limited 


96 Cedar Street | Harrisburg, Pa. 
CANADIAN ADDRESSES: 
$13 Power Building, 129 Bay Street, 415 Ashdown Block Y 
Montreal, Toronte. Winnipeg. 











Don’t fail to mention MacLean’s Magazine when writing advertisers. 
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L1Quip CRANITE ‘Luxebe ry Spat 
MARK Va arnish.’ 





If you have floors 
to finish the 
right varnish to 


For the varnish 
Ing of general in 


use is Berry terion woo lwork 
Brothers’ ‘Liquid vou will get the 
(yranite,’’ the best handsomest results 


by using Berry 
Brothers “Tne 
di berry Wood Fin 
i | ish can be rib 
ln ] ol polish l. 


known and best 
wearing floor var- 
nish ever made, 











ELASTIE “TERIOR 
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For varnishing Finish y t 
woodwork of bath ide doors, porch 
rooms windo w - iling $C 1 n 
sills and ate ‘hens loors and oti 
Berry Brothers ay] rfaces xposed 
** Elastic Inte rion ey pe = perpen S| to the weathe 
Finish’ resists the ewe he hea with Berry Broth 
action of hot wa ep ers’ * Elastic Out 
ter, soap and ex reo ateaanet Wan encom = side Finish, 
posure | 


\\ HEN vou know the trade-mark 


on these cans you have practical- 
ly completed your varnish education. 


Ask for Berry Brothers’ Varnish and tell your dealer what it is to be 
used for and where. One of the five varnishes shown above is sure to be 
best suited to your needs. 

Tell the painter you want Berry Brothers’. 

Tell the architect you want Berry Brothers’. 

Then - if you watch out for the familiar trade-mark label—you will 
make certain of getting a varnish result that cannot be surpassed. YOUR 
interests are always protected by that label. 


Tear out this page and keep it for furure reference. It is a complete 
guide to every varnish need of every home owner, It is greatly to your 
interest to see that the right make of varnish is used on your work, for 
the market is fluoded with inferior brands that will be often thrust upen 
you if you don't insist upon Berry Rrothers, 

Varnishes are not all alike. 


Send for free booklet, ‘‘ Choosing Your Varnish 
Maker.’’ 


BERRY BROTHERS, Limited, WALKERVILLE, ONT. 
The World’s Largest and Best Varnish Makers 





Leaky Buckets Are Never Filled 


Leaks in business are caused by carelessness, thought- 
lessness, laziness, inaccuracy and temptation. 


A National Cash Register stops these leaks and enables 
the merchant to get all his profits. 


It forces the proprietor and employe to be accurate and 
careful. 


It makes accurate, unchangeable records of every trans- 
action occurring between buyer and seller. 


It enables the honest, ambitious clerk to prove his worth. 
It fixes responsibility for all concerned—it’s a guardian 
of morals, of money and of good names. 


The National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Headquarters for Canada: 285 Yonge Street, Toronto. Factory: Toronto 





